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SHIPS IN 


Wen the French journals proclaimed, 
more Gallico, that the iron-cased fri- 
gate, “La Gloire,” had “taken pos- 
session of the sea,” we hailed the an- 
nouncement with the philosophic re- 
mark, that it is well to have ingenious 
Allies from whom we may learn how 
to maintain our naval supremacy. If 
the warlike invention should fail, the 
experiment was tried at their cost ; if 
it should succeed, it is easy to imitate 
it. Assuredly our Admiralty did wisely 
to await the result, braving shot and 
shell from journalists, who daily blew 
the Board up, or at least condemned 
it as wooden, like, as they said, “its 
antiquated ships :” forgetting that its 
armour of proof consists in the fact 
that the House of Commons will not 
allow it to risk public money in mak- 
ing great experiments. 
encased in this cuirass, the robur et 
es triplex circa pectus of British offi- 
cial sailors, the much-abused Lords 
Commissioners may declare that they 
never were blind to the merits of 
blindage (as the invention of ship- 
armour is called in French), and may 
point to the “ Warrior” as perhaps 
destined, if not to knock the sides of 
“La Gloire” in, to take the shine out 
of her. 
Meanwhile, our Allies deserve all 
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the glory attaching to the fact of 
having outstripped us by launch- 
ing the first armour-ship, which, if 
not invulnerable, has been made far 
less vulnerable than other vessel 
without any sacrifice of speed; an 
in so doing they have left us to a 
stern chase, proverbially a long one. 
They have gone ahead, and have done 
so because promptitude is a charac- 
teristic of a despotic government. 
The annexed engraved view of the 
“Gloire” shows what a formidable 
vessel of war she is. Her mere look 
isstriking. She is of immense size, dis- 
placing nearly 6,000 tons ; and to an 
eye experienced in naval warfare, the 
severity of her form, the sharpness 
of her lines, the mass of iron that 
covers her, her capacity for extraor- 
dinary speed, and the large calibre of 
her guns, give her a very terrible ap- 
pearance. The impression created by 
comparing her with the wooden line- 
of-battle-ship lying near her is, that 
the new vessel is as superior a weapon 
as that our riflemen call “Miss Min- 
nie” is to “ Brown Bess.” Her engines 
are 900 horse-power ; she is reported 
to have attained a speed of 134, knots, 
and was the only ship that could keep 
up with the imperial yacht “ Aigle,” 
during a trip in the Mediterranean. 


By Captain Coles, R.N. 
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Her real full speed, however, with 
coals, &c., on board, will probably 
not prove beyond about twelve knots, 
though more is expected. 

With this wonderful celerity, which 
surpasses that of all our ships of 
war with scarcely an exception, she 
has the heels of almost every ship, 
and if not absolutely invulnerable, is 
proof against shell, and probably 
against a greatmanyshot. No wooden 
vessel could encounter her in smooth 
water, except at fearful odds. How- 
ever, she has an extreme defect. Her 
sharpness of form and enormous weight 
and power drive her through thewaves, 
so that she pitches heavily, and takes 
in water over her bows. To remedy 
this, she is trimmed by the stern to 
the extent of no less than about five 
feet. Her port-sills are but five feet 
eight inches above water, and in case 
of a heavy sea, when she would be 
obliged to close her ports, a double- 
tiered vessel could have her ports 
open, and so have cette corvette cuir- 
assée at her mercy. If,as may be an- 
ticipated, the rest of the iron-cased 
ships now in course of construction 
across the Channel partake of these 
ill qualities, they will only be smooth- 
water sailors, and will not be formid- 
able antagonists under quick way in 
asea. In this essential point of view, 
the wisdom of our Admiralty is ap- 
parent, in having waited to see what 
practice would do ; and further, until 
theory could devise a better form of 
iron-coated ship. 

The “Gloire” has, as will be ob- 
served, three slight masts and a short 
bowsprit, fore and aft rigged, for try- 
sails, and can set a square sail on her 
foremast. Her spars and top-hamper 
are therefore so light as hardly to im- 
pede her when under steam. This 
very moderate rig is certainly most 
judicious, since the rapid way a three- 
master makes, when scudding under 
bare poles, proves how strong the 
effect of the wind is upon them. Her 
great speed is also considerably due to 
her fine lines at bow and stern. Not- 
withstanding the weight of her ar- 
mour, her pace excels that of almost 
every other ship of war—an element 
in itself of enormous advantage, in 
enabling her either to elude an en- 
gagement, or to select the most suit- 
able distance for herself in one. That 
distance would be the point at which 
her adversary’s shot would rattle 
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harmlessly against her armour, while 
she could throw molten iron into his 
—e sides. Man our “wooden 
walls” as you will, yet what could 
avail them against such odds ? 

The dimensions of the “Gloire” are 
252 feet long, and 55 feet beam. She 
is, in fact, a huge corvette, so called 
from carrying her armament on asin- 
gle covered deck; and she exceeds 
most ships of the line in tonnage. Yet 
she only carries thirty-six guns, and 
their calibre is no more than thirty- 
pounders, evidently because she can- 
not carry greater weight of metal. 
Thirty-four of these guns, which are 
rifled, are on the main-deck, and two 
are on the forecastle. The iron plates 
she is cased in are not, as some per- 
sons have asserted, fifteen centimetres, 
or six inches thick, but ten centi- 
metres, or fourand a-halfinches thick ; 
the same thickness as the plates on our 
vessels. Theironof which the French 
plates are composed may be sus- 

vected to be of a superior description. 

f not of peculiar quality, it certainly 
is excellent forged iron ; anditsmakers 
deem it so peculiar as to call it acier 
Jondu, or foundry steel. This ques- 
tion is so important, that we propose 
to revert to it again. 

We must not lose sight of the fact, 
though an invisible one, that the 
“Gloire” is a steam-ram. The pro- 
jection of her cutwater at the line 
called “between wind and water,” 
would enable her tocrushinanenemy’s 
broadside at the most dangerous point, 
and the immense strength given to 
her cutwater shows that this mode of 
attack is contemplated. She is not 
destined for distant, active service, 
but is considered as a block-ship, or 
floating-battery, capable of defending 
the port she may be stationed in, yet 
being also employed as a steam-ram, 
to be propelled against assailants, 

As asea-going vessel the ‘‘Gloire” is 
a failure ; but she was never intended 
to goto sea. “Her rig and equipment,” 
said the Moniteur dela Flotte, “ indi- 
cate that this vessel is not meant to 
go to a distance from our ports, but 
that she is made for operations in the 
seas where henceforth the great dif- 
ferences of European policy will be 
settled.” That is to say, speakin 
plainly, she is meant for Channe 
fighting. Though much more movable 
than the old floating battery, she is 
little else than a battery. So far as 
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the infant science of building iron- 
plated ships has gone, she is the first 
model, oan the point is to improve 
upon her. Thus, she is straight-sided, 
like every other vessel, whereas the 
form proposed to be given by Mr. 
Josiah Jones,a Liverpool ship-builder, 
has the important advantage—by 
sloping in-board from the water’s 
edge—of presenting a plated surface, 
that a shot from another ship, un- 
less alongside, would not strike full, 
and therefore would glance up and 
off from. By this method of evading, 
as well as resisting, the impact of a 
projectile, a certain proportion of the 
strength, and consequently of the 
weight, of the new ponderous armour 
can be dispensed with. Mr. Jones’s 
experiments, testing the shot-proof 
powers of the butt he constructed, 
gave good proof of the merit of his 
invention. The class of vessel he 
propane would have an unusual 
yreadth of beam, and their sides 
would slope from the water-line in- 
wards and upwards at an angle of 
fifty-two degrees, and be faced with 
three-inch iron plates. Certainly his 
plan of construction possesses a deci- 
ded advantage over the ordinary form 
of a ship’s side, for, while it cannot 
be doubted that the Whitworth 80- 
pounder could send a flat-fronted 
smashing shot through wrought-iron 
four-inch plates in a vertical position, 
neither can it be questioned that the 
shot would glance off from plating set 
at a sufficient angle. 

The objection urged against this 
form for a ship’s side, that it does 
not present sufficient defence against 
waves, is remedied in the admirable 
plan of Captain Coles, R.N., by pro- 
viding sides of the ordinary form 
outside, that may be termed a thick, 
sloping, iron glacis. For floating pur- 
poses of attack and defence, Captain 
Coles’ adaptation of the inclined plane 
principle, and his combination of other 
alterations, form a highly valuable in- 
vention, which appears perfectly to 
meet the great desideratum of pro- 
tecting ships’ sides. How vastly 
his form of vessel would add to the 
qualities of ships of war we shall 
perceive on reflecting upon what they 
are required to be. The value of a 
ship, as an engine of war, depends on 
two qualities. The first is her power, 
comparatively with that of the enemy, 
of resisting the destructive etfect of 


that enemy’s armament, which may 
be termed the force of resistance. 
The second is her power of destroying 
the foe, which may be called the force 
of destruction. These two powers 
will principally depend on the weight 
of metal on her sides that she can 
oppose to the enemy’s shot, and on 
the weight of metal she can project 
against the enemy. The sloping-side 
plan of construction for iron-plated 
ships is, manifestly, a great step in 
advance, and possesses the peculiar 
merit of endowing a ship’s side with 
the power of resistance by simple 
means, viz., by the application of a 
principle derived from natural laws, 
and not by mere increment of the re- 
sisting medium. The objections urged 
against iron-cased ships, as in for in- 
stance Sir John Burgoyne’s “ Mili- 
tary Opinions,” are surmounted by 
Captain Coles’ contrivance, as we 
shall perceive after perusing the fol- 
lowing extract from Sir John’s work : 

‘** Up to the present time, the protec- 
tion is somewhat imperfect; the ships 
are not capable of resisting the effect of 
pieces of the heaviest calibre, with which 
the shore batteries are now being armed, 

. ‘ . and, above all, the decks, 
which, under exposure to elevated bat- 
teries or vertical fire, will be liable to be 
struck by shot and shells are totally un- 
protected.” 


No horizontal fire could strike Cap- 
tain Coles’ structure above the water- 
line, except at an angle of forty de- 
grees; and the vessel is protected 
against vertical fire by an arched roof. 
An enormously strong ship is thus 
obtained. She is not weak, as or- 
dinary ships are, in numerous port- 
holes, but has a continuous side. 
Moreover, the weight of her guns lies 
amidships, instead of at the sides. 
Several advantages would result from 
this position of her armament: first, 
she would roll much less than a ves- 
sel having two broadsides; and, se- 
condly, she could traverse her guns 
in any direction. The very act of 
working guns on the broadsides 
causes our present ships to roll seve- 
ral degrees ; but here, the guns being 
in the centre, the motion of the ship 
would be steadier. Moreover, at a 
time when, in a rolling sea, ports at 
the side would alternately be under 
water, a gun placed amidships would 
be perfectly clear. A _ line-of-battle 
ship of 120 guns can only bring sixty 
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guns to bear on one broadside; but 
Captain Coles’ shield-ship would bring 
the whole of her guns to bear on either 
broadside, and four guns right ahead 
or right astern. Leaving this ob- 
viously advantageous plan of con- 
struction to win its way in public 
estimation, we proceed to notice the 
general topic of “reconstruction of 
the British navy,” including some of 
the minor phases and details of this 
—— national affair. 

he recent grand improvements in 
increased calibre, range, and precision 
of cannon, as part of the art of attack, 
were sure to produce corresponding 
improvements in the art of defence ; 
and the ship in armour is as natural 
a sequence of rifled cannon as the 
Highland clansman’s target was of 
his foeman’s two-handed claymore. 
Let us see how various authorities 
have viewed this novelty. Sir John 
Burgoyne indicates the probable real 
future value of ships in armour in the 
ensuing passage; after which, while 
taking a limited view of their use, he 
admits them to be capable of further 
improvement, yet considers that, since 
iron is equally applicable to shore 
batteries, their relative advantage 
over ships will be retained :— 


«* Even with the imperfect protection 
that iron-cased ships have obtained, they 
are as yet scarcely seaworthy ; and, on 
that account, are far better adapted to 
defensive operations in smooth waters, 
and to co-operate with the shore batteries 
than to act against them.” 


This destination is that of the first 
iron-cased vessel of war as yet launch- 
ed; but there is ample reason for be- 
lieving that science will soon contrive 
a successful sea-going ship-in-armour. 
The French capitaine de frégate, 
Foullioy (whose remarkable treatise 
on “Naval Warfare between France 
and England” was reviewed in our 
last number), has the following para- 
graph respecting the value of the new 
invention :— 


**To these military qualities of the 
screw-ship is now joined a new one, in- 
vulnerability, recently obtained by the 
application ofa cuirass, formed of plates 
of forged iron, of a given thickness, which 
cover every visible part of the vessel 
bel»w the deck. This transformation, 
the initiation of which we owe to the 
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genius of the Emperor, gives irresist- 
ible superiority to a naval attack against 
any fortifications in masonry; at the 
same time it proscribes, for the future, 
the use of the present wood vessel as a 
ship of war. Subsequent experiments 
will make known the influence that this 
forged iron casing exercises upon the 
nautical qualities of the steam-boat, in 
which the first condition, that of navi- 
gability, must necessarily remain inva- 
riable. One of the most interesting 
questions in the order of the day is, 
without doubt, that which has for its 
object to counterbalance, in favour of a 
defence by land, the superiority acquired 
by the new arm thus given to the navy. 
It is certain that a cuirassed vessel of 
great speed, supplied with powerful ar- 
tillery, sailing in the ordinary circum- 
stances of wind and tide, being enabled 
to despise all the attacks of the enemy, 
and crush the resistances which the 
proceedings at present in use permit to 
oppose to her, would reign over the seas 
and extend her dominion to every shore 
and over every river accessible to her.” 


Here the opinions of an eminent 
English engineer officer and ofa French 
naval man are at issue on the question, 
whether, in a trial at war of Ships 
versus Batteries, the former or the lat- 
ter would conquer. In our impartial 
view the latter are sure of victory, for 
the simple reason that they can carry 
a heavier weight, both of metal plat- 
ing and ordnance, than ships can. 

On this old quarrel of “ there’s no- 
thing like leather,” our own blue 
jackets are at war with-the red coats 
as to the best way of defending our 
shores. To judge by the scorn Jack 
shows for land defences, he is keeping 
up Tom Coffin’s traditionary idea, that, 
as for land it is of little value, except 
to cast anchor to, and get fresh beef 
from. “ Now,” says he, “the French, 
with their 300 rifled cannon, in iron- 
clad ships, will laugh at all the brick 
and mortar, stone and earth of our 
new coast defences.” But softly, good 
Sir, our foes afloat can never laugh in 
the faces of most of these fortifications, 
which will be constructed on the land 
side of dock-yards ; and we fancy that, 
should the French land and attack 
them, the laughter will be on the right 
side of the hedge. The recommenda- 
tions of the naval section of the De- 
fence Commission are, however, highly 
worthy of attention. Considering that 
the scenes of naval warfare will, in all 
probability, be the shoal parts of the 
Channel, the Commissioners recom- 
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mend the construction of vessels of not 
more than 2,000 tons burden, drawing 
about sixteen feet water, and able to 
steam about ten knots. In order to 
overcome the difficulty as to sufticient 
breadth of beam for fighting both 
broadsides, those experienced officers 
advise an attempt to invent a gun- 
carriage with less recoil, and the adop- 
tion of breech-loaders, to enable more 
guns to be worked in the same space. 

The recent important discussion on 
the question of Iron-Cased Ships has 
established two great facts : firstly, 
that iron plates can be penetrated, 
under certain conditions, by shot, and, 
therefore, that no vessel, however thus 
protected, can be pronounced invul- 
nerable ; secondly, that the requisite 
conditions are difficult of attainment, 
and, therefore, that an iron-clad ves- 
sel would possess a decisive advantage 
over an unprotected antagonist. 

Six-inch iron plates would probably 
carry a vessel scatheless through a 
single-handed action. But a thinner 
scantling would, under certain condi- 
tions, be a protection against shells, 
which are infinitely the most destruc- 
tive, and, therefore, the most dreaded 
implements of naval warfare, without 
taking into account other incendiary 

rojectiles, compared with which there 
is little dread of cold shot. “Keep 
out the shells!” is the earnest cry, and 
any one who has witnessed the “ de- 
moralising” effect of the explosion of 
a shell in action, within board a man- 
of-war, is best able to appreciate the 
amount of courage that would be 
given bysense of security against these 
terrible projectiles. 

The science of applying iron sheath- 
ing asa defence to ships of war in- 
volves several complicated and diffi- 
cult considerations. The point is, to 
obtain the strongest protection to the 
vessel’s broadside, without overbur- 
dening her, to the sacrifice of speed 
and armament. Impenetrable plates 
might certainly be adopted, but only 
on condition that the ship so cased 
shall lie an inert, floating mass, merely 
available for shore defence. Speed is 
essential to a vessel that is to form 
one of a fleet, and to every cruiser. 
Moreover, superior swiftness enables 
a ship to choose her distance and posi- 
tion for attack, and time for boarding. 
An iron-cased ship, with sufficient ad- 
vantage in velocity over its opponent 
to maintain a fighting distance of 
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1,000 yards, would practically be in- 
vulnerable. The quality of speed is, 
therefore, of far greater importance 
than the thickness of the protecting 
metal. 

Thicken the iron-case to obtain in- 
vulnerability, and you lose mobility. 
The practical question is, to combine 
adequate steaming qualities with suffi- 
ciently effectual iron-plated protection. 
Even the armour of the “Trusty” 

ielded to Whitworth’s 80-pounder. 

ncreased thickness of plate, within the 
capacity of floating power, can clearly 
be overcome by increased power of 
gun. The question, therefore, is, in 
which case will the capability of in- 
crease sooner reach its limits? <A 
ship built to carry very thick plates 
could not be driven at the high 
speed which must give superiority in 
naval warfare. If she were to carry 
many very heavy guns, as well as be 
coated with very thick armour, she 
would, even if not slow and unwieldy, 
present a large mark to several small- 
er and swifter vessels, each carrying 
a few powerful guns, and able to 
choose its distance for striking an 
enemy which presents so large a 
target. 

Iron-plated gun-boats of greater 
tonnage than the present class might 
probably be constructed in a manner 
combining the nearest approaches to 
the chief desiderata, speed, invisi- 
bility, and invulnerability. A vessel 
presenting only a small mark, and re- 
quiring only a small crew, may be 
preferable to one offering a large sur- 
face to shot, and exposing some 800 
men, as well as a costly ship, in a 
single butt for the enemy’s fire. 

e are informed, on reliable autho- 
rity, that the Emperor of the French 
has decided upon building, with as 
little delay as possible, a number of 
steam iron-cased gun-boats. 

This decision will assuredly be fol- 
lowed by a similar move on our side 
the Channel, since, in the game of 
sea-chess, we must oppose pawn to 
pawn, and have vessels of light 
draught to follow the foe; and if it 
be true that ships of “ La Gloire” class 
cannot fight in a rough sea way, it 
might be that more than one of shin 
would fall a prey to a nimble flotilla 
of boats armed with guns of calibre 
sufficient to penetrate the new plating. 

Mr. Whitworth, warm in declaring 
the potency of his gun to penetrate 
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the iron-plating in present use, almost 
dismissed the entire question in these 
words :— 

** The plan of warding off shot by pro- 
tecting armour has been often resorted 
to; but the means of attack have con- 
tinually proved the vulnerability of the 
armour and driven it out of use. It is 
to be shown whether this will be the 
case with our ships of war.” 


There are, be it observed, two sorts 
of projectiles, of which not the least 
dangerous, the shell, can be warded 
off by armour as easily as a sword-cut 
by the cuirass on a Life Guardsman’s 
breast. Hotspur’s fop is the only case 
on record of aman who so doubted 
the efficacy of protection against “vil- 
lanous saltpetre” that he would not 
go to the wars. But it will not do to 
provide merely against shells, for 
though it has been proved that an 
iron plate one inch thick will stop 
these projectiles, the effect of shot 
would be to break up the metal coat- 
ing and leave the vessel’s side as ex- 
posed as before. 

A difficulty raised by Mr. Whit- 
worth discloses what might be the 
case in a duel between two sea-hogs 
in armour. He observes, “Ships 


which are hampered by the weight of 


enormous plates are so overburdened 
that they are unfit tocarry a broadside 
of guns heavy enough to penetrate 
the armour of vessels plated similarly 
to themselves.” Thus invulnerable, 
a single combat between two such 
paladins might come off like one be- 
tween ancient knights cased in mail 
of proof, when, as in the fight between 
More, of More Hall, and the Dragon 
of Wantley :— 

“Though their strength it was great, 

Yet their skill it was neat, 
And neither got one wound.” 

The “Gloire,” however, carries a 
heavy armament, and it must never 
be forgotten that a sufficiently power- 
ful gun, charged with powder enough, 
and a flat-fronted projectile that will 
smash all before it, not merely cut a 
clean hole, would soon decide the 
battle. 

Captain Halsted’s summary of the 
experiments he witnessed on the 
“Trusty” gives the following results. 

Seventeen shots, of from 80 lhs. to 
100 Ibs. weight, made of special 
material, of special form and temper, 
fired with the heaviest charges the 
guns would bear, as far as practicable 
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at right angles, within the shortest 
safe distance, from the two most 
powerful pieces of artillery ever yet 
produced, effected only two penetra- 
tions of the ship’s side. The side 
which has exhibited this power of 
protection is one of the first of its 
description ever constructed. Its 
outer lining of iron is slighter than 
that since manufactured ; the plates 
of which it is composed are much 
smaller ; and, instead of being firmly 
bolted upon the timber beneath them, 
they were found to be loose, owing to 
the shrinkage of the wood since the 
ship was built. When struck near 
their edges, these plates were more or 
less injured or broken ; when near 
their centres, more or less indented 
and cracked. With every advantage, 
therefore, on the side of the guns, to 
an extent which could never occur in 
action, these results may be safely 
accepted as conclusive proof that 
British manufacturers can produce 
plates of iron capable of affording 
such protection to the sides of British 
ships that the best of British guns 
cannot penetrate them. 

We turn now to the important ques- 
tion, whether French ship-armour is 
superior to British. 

Our neighbours stoutly assert their 
superiority, which, on the other hand, 
is jealously denied on our side. If it 
exists, the fact is not surprising, since 
iron and steel had their places of ex- 
cellence in the days of Bilboa blades, 
Toledo rapiers, Swedish steel, and 
Ripon spurs. 

On the texture of the iron plates 
the degree of their resistance greatly 
depends. The French Government 
are giving much attention to this im- 
portant point, and an experienced 
French forge-master is engaged in 
manufacturing a peculiar sort of iron 
of uncommon toughness. We must 
take care not to be left behind in this 
matter. People have talked of “steel- 
plated” ships, but in practice steel has 
not been so applied. However, there 
is a vast difference between one sort 
of iron and another. In examination 
before the recent Hnquréte, Monsieur 
Petin, an experienced witness, com- 
ments on the superiority of French 
steel, in consequence of the use of wood 
in the furnaces, and remarks on the 
importance of this consideration now 
that warlike arms are entirely formed 
of steel. Several other witnesses ob- 
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serve an advantage to France in the 
fact that, while England is obliged to 
obtain the primary matter of steel 
from Sweden, it is indigenous in their 
country. These men, mostly iron- 
masters, insist that their iron plating 
is better than ours. It is reported to 
be formed of a soft, homogeneous iron, 
admirably adapted for resisting shot. 
M. Dupuy de Lome, the architect of 
the “Gloire,” stated that plates of the 
same thickness as those which did not 
resist in England, resisted successfully 
in France; and further, that “the 
English, having sent to Vincennes 
some steel plates for blinding vessels, 
we have learnt, with pleasure, that, 
on trial, they have broken into a 
thousand pieces, and that the French 
plates have resisted perfectly.” How- 
ever, it has recently been reported 
that further trial of the French slabs 
hasresultedin smashing, causing much 
chagrin in high quarters. The strongest 
armour which can be applied to a 
ship’s side is, doubtless, incapable of 
resisting the impulsion of cannon-shot 
driven under certain conditions ; so 
that there can be no such thing as 
positive impregnability. But the 
question as to comparative vulnerabi- 
lity remains. 

Satisfied of having invented a vastly 
improved vessel for naval warfare, the 
French are concentrating their efforts 
on multiplying this description of 
man-of-war as fast as possible. They 
have ceased to build ships of the old 
class, and are employing the resources 
of their dockyards in the construction 
of ships adapted to the exigencies of 
modern warfare. It is said that be- 
fore June next they can have between 
400 and 500 guns afloat behind iron 
walls, and that before another year is 
over they will have fifteen sail of 
armour-plated steam-frigates afloat, 
while we shall have but four. 

They have laid down six /frégates 
cuvrassées, and have launched two, of 
which one, the “Gloire,” is suttici- 
ently successful. It seems likely that 
they will have at least six afloat 
before we shall have completed our 
first trial vessels. Besides those, they 
have four floating batteries, building 
in a private yard at Bordeaux, of 
150 horse-power, 1574 feet long, 47} 
broad ; height, 21 ; draught of water, 
84. Their names are “ Palestro,” 
“ Paixhans,” “ Peiho,’ and “ Sai- 


” 


gon.” These four vessels are in a 
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very forward state. They are pierced, 
apparently, for twenty-six guns ; and 
should their engines be of great power, 
would assuredly prove formidable 
vessels. M. Arnaud has also con- 
structed a singular style of gun-boat, 
seemingly about fifty feet long by 
tifteen wide, with an extraordinary 
light draught of water. This boat, 
lately gone to Toulon, where its rig- 
ging will be completed, is on quite a 
new model, and is said to have been 
built after designs given by the Em- 
peror. It is made entirely of steel 
plate, and will be propelled by two 
screws driven " a fourteen horse- 
power engine. It is to carry only one 
gun. The boat is in the form of a 
turtle, and the muzzle of the gun is 
to appear just at the summit of the 
shell, which will present to the enemy 
an inclined plane, so that the balls 
striking it will glance off without 
doing any injury. The crew will be 
completely sheltered under this kind 
of roof, which is made strong enough 
to resist projectiles of even the largest 
size. 

There were five floating batteries, 
built of wood, and cased with iron, 
launched in 1855, 225 horse-power— 
“Devastation,” “ Lave,” “Tonnante,” 
“ Congreve,’ and “ Foudroyante.” 
These are the floating batteries of 
Russian war experience, and are no 
better than our own. 

Two cuirassed frigates, or steam- 
rams, with beaks, of 1,000 horse- 
power, 281 feet in length, and 50 
feet in breadth, are in course of con- 
struction, viz.: “La Magenta,” to 
mount fifty-two guns, building at 
Brest, and said to be very forward. 
“ Solferino,” to mount fifty-two guns, 
building at Lorient. These two are 
wooden vessels, plated above water ; 
whereas the ‘‘ Couronne” is entirely 
of iron above water, in this possess- 
ing the advantage of freedom from 
rottenness. The two rams will be 
provided with beaks. 

Prior to the launch of the “ Gloire,” 
there was almost a cessation of ship- 
building in the imperial dockyards, 
showing that the Emperor intended 
to cease rivalry with us in ships of 
the line and other vessels constructed 
solely of wood. But it seems that, 
since the success of the first iron- 
cased frigate is tolerably satisfactory, 
great exertions are making to get 
many similar vessels ready. Orders 
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were given last year to lay down 
three more iron-cased frigates. These, 
in addition to the ten now building 
and three launched, give a total of 
sixteen. It is also stated that these 
three are to be completed by the Ist 
of January, 1862. 

In addition to the iron-cased gun- 
boats building in the imperial yards, 
we learn froma Rouen newspaper that 
it has been resolved to build 150 of these 
vessels by private contract, after the 
model of the gun-boat designed by the 
Emperor at Bordeaux,each to be armed 
with a powerful rifled gun. This re- 

rt is, however, as yet unconfirmed. 

ides this formidable flotilla, and 
in addition to the six iron-plated ships 
now building, ten more, on the model 
of the “ Gloire,” are ordered to be laid 
down with all despatch—viz., two at 
Toulon, two at Brest, two at Roch- 
fort, two at Lorient, and two at Cher- 
bourg. This report, which appears 
entitled to credit, shows that the Em- 
peror has “entered,” in the phrase- 
ology of the turf, a great many racers 
for “the Channel Stakes.” 

Now for what we are doing. We 
have on the stocks four iron-cased 
frigates, two of which were ordered 
by Lord Derby’s government nearly 
three years ago. When these are 
launched we shall be a match for our 
neighbours in armour frigates afloat ; 
and though they will still have the 
start of us in the numbers on hand, 
it will not strain our resources much 
to overtake them, considering the ad- 
vantage we possess in mechanics, ma- 
terial, and machinery. The two of 
the largest size, the “ Warrior,” now 
launched, and the “ Black Prince,” 
building at Glasgow, promise to sur- 
pass “La Gloire” inevery quality. The 
two smaller ones, the “ Resistance,” 
building in the Tyne, and the “ De- 
fence,” at Millwall, are 16-gun cor- 
vettes, 100 feet lessin length, and 3,668 
tons measurement. 

The “Black Prince,” an apt name 
for an English man-of-war that will 
do battle encased in an iron panoply 
coloured in the usual dark hue of the 
Queen’s service, will mount thirty-six 
guns, the same number as the “ War- 
rior.” The “Defence” will also carry 
thirty-six guns. She is building at 
Yarrow, and is described as having a 
stem of enormous strength, fortified 
with plating, so that she may run 
down any timber-built vessel. The 
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“Leviathan” armour ship, recently 
ordered to be constructed in Chatham 
yard, will be the most gigantic vessel 
of war the world has yet seen. Her 
length, 400 feet, is double that of most 
line-of-battle ships, and about two- 
thirds the length of the “Great East- 
ern.” Every device to render her as 
shot and water-proof as possible will 
be adopted ; and as she is to be armed 
exclusively with heavy Armstrong 
guns of great range, she will be the 
most formidable vessel afloat. 

The “ Warrior” is the largest man- 
of-war ever built, and more than 1,500 
tons larger than the largest vessel in 
the world after the “ Great Eastern.” 
When in sea-going trim, her main- 
deck portsills will be about 8} feet 
above the water, and in this respect 
she possesses an important advantage 
over the ‘Gloire,’ whose ports are 
only some 5 feet 8 inches, so near the 
water asto disable her guns in a rough 
sea. The size of her portholes is in 
process of diminution, and for the 
_ of nearly two feet round them, 
the armour plates are seven inches 
thick, instead of four and a-half. 

The resistance of her iron slabs is 
declared to be highly satisfactory. At 
the ordinary range the shot failed to 
penetrate them. They are 15 feet 3 
inches long, 3 feet 3 inches broad, and 
44 inches thick, formed by aslow pro- 
cess of welding. They are fastened 
on a covering of teak 18 inches thick, 
on the broadsides of the vessel. The 
fighting surface of the ship extends 
for 210 feet in length and 27 feet in 
depth, reaching 5 feet below the water- 
load line, presenting a surface on each 
side of 5,670 square feet of iron, 44 
inches thick, behind which there are 
two tiers of teak timber, each piece 9 
inches square, one laid longitudinally, 
and the other vertically, over the iron 
hull, the skin of which is $ of an inch 
in thickness, and inside this there is a 
teak lining. The fine lines, great 
length, and enormous steam power of 
this ship, combine to promise a speed 
superior to that of her rivals, and her 
invulnerability is undoubtedly greater 
than theirs. Such are her obvious 
merits; but her defects will not be 
fully seen until the future. One of 
these consists in the fact, that she can 
only stow coals enough for six days’ 
steaming ; another in the unwieldiness 
of her size; and another in the weight 
of her broadsides. This latter peculi- 
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arity will cause her to roll and work 
most destructively. To counteract 
such motion, she has two ridges of 
iron like lee-boards, on each side of 
her bottom, extending almost along 
her entire length. Each of these fins 
is about two feet deep, and the resist- 
ance they will offer to her rolling, the 
same as a fish obtains from its fins is, 
of course, considerable. Nevertheless, 
she will roll, with the slow deep mo- 
tion produced by the oscillatory effect 
of her ponderous iron sides. 

One of the main advantages of Cap- 
tain Coles’ plan is, that a vessel so 
constructed would not roll danger- 
ously. Whenever, therefore, the Ad- 
miralty Board is sufticiently prepared 
to make the experiment, a corvette 
on this model will, no doubt, be laid 
down, to test the sailing qualities of 
this sort of vessel in those distant 
seas where they would be most tried. 

The slope inwards, or “ tumble- 
home,” as it is termed, of the “ War- 
rior’s” sides is only two feet, on an in- 
cline little beyond a slope of fifteen de- 
grees. But this angle is not enough. 
The incline proposed by Mr. Jones 
is fifty degrees. The butt constructed 
on this plan, and practised at by the 
“ Excellent,” has ‘proved the decided 
success of the angular armour. What 
is most certainly knownis, that round- 
shot at 200 yards, and Whitworth 
and Armstrong guns at greater dis- 
tances, have penetrated the “Trusty’s” 
sides, and smashed all 44-inch plates, 
except those that were placed at an 
angle of 45 degrees, from which the 
shot glanced. So far back as the 
14th September, it was announced in 
the 7'imes that, “ after trying various 
plates, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Hewlett, of the “ Excellent,” the 
result obtained was the establishment 
of the success of the Jones’ angulated 
principle.” The official report was, 
it is understood, decidedly favourable 
to Mr. Jones’ invention, which is 
further supported by the openly-ex- 
pressed opinion of many principal 
scientific officers in the Royal Navy. 
The Emperor of the French is de- 
clared to have ordered a vessel to be 
laid down on this design. Surely, 
present experience of the value of 
the angular principle is sufficient to 
warrant the construction of a ship of 
war on this most promising model. 

Three additional iron-cased frigates 
were ordered in October. Lately— 
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last month—tenders have been ob- 
tained for building, by contract, two 
ships of about 4,000 tons each, similar 
to the “ Defence” and “ Resistance.” 
They are to be 280 feet long, 56 feet 
broad, and plated with iron slabs fore 
and aft. In these, neither the slop- 
ing side nor the ram principle have 
been adopted, although both have 
already won high recommendation. 

The merits of the Steam Ram have 
been put forward prominently, and 
are so evident, we will not at present 
enter upon them. 

Captain Foullioy, after quoting from 
Montesquieu on “ Le Grandeur et 
Décadence des Romains” a remarkable 
passage, showing how the Romans, by 
great exertions, successfully disputed 
the sovereignty of the sea with the 
Carthaginians, observes that the par- 
allel there drawn between the old and 
new navies of the rising power may be 
applied to those of France, since the 
distanceg@between the first and last 
galleys of the Romans is about the 
same as between the sailing ship of 
the time of Louis XV. and the vais- 
seau cuirassé of Napoleon III. The 
adoption of steam rams is the con- 
version of the ship itself into a pro- 
jectile; and if ever iron sheathing be 
applied to sea-going hostile ships in 
sufficient strength to resist shot, the 
best way of meeting them will be to 
run into them. 

A few words may now be offered 
on the general topic of reconstruction 
of the royal navy, a measure which is 
more or less demanded by the recent 
wonderful improvements in gunnery. 
The doctrine that “the iron must 
enter the soul of the Admiralty” shall 
not be echoed by us, if it implies that 
this material solely is to enter into 
the construction of the royal navy. 
Itmay suit a mercantile ship, of which 
a totally different service is required, 
and which her owner buys at as low 
a price as possible. Several import- 
ant pros and cons must be weighed 
when talking of transforming our 
wooden walls into iron sides. Let us 
refer, first, to the obvious disadvan- 
tages of iron. If, as has been urged 
by some, w can be knocked into 
lucifer matches, the unarmed parts 
of the “ Warrior” can be smashed like 
egg-shells. Repairs of heavy iron 
framing are difficult, costly, and if to 
be performed on foreign stations, im- 
practicable. The rapid fouling of the 
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bottom of an iron ship is a strong 
objection against her. On _ the 
other hand, a timber-built ship is 
vulnerable from stem to stern, and 
combustible from her water line to 
her truck. When our great lexico- 
grapher objected to a ship as “a gaol, 
with the chance of being drowned,” 
he might have added, “and with the 
risk of being burnt.” An iron-built 
vessel, when strongly sheeted, if not 
positively invulnerable, is so compa- 
ratively with a wooden one; being 
80, this fact is combined with incom- 
bustibility, which gives the indubit- 
able advantage of her being the only 
means of laying a land battery sufti- 
ciently close on board to breach it. 
An iron frame is said to be absolutely 
necessary for a vessel fitted with a 
screw, to enable it to bear the shak- 
ing action of this powerful propeller. 
The vibration caused by high speed 
was so great in the case of the 
“ Gloire,” as that the armgyr plates 
near her stern would all have worked 
loose had that speed been maintained. 
Metal will, of course, bear the con- 
tinually shattering power of the screw 
better than wood will. On the en- 
tire question, Great Britain, rich as 
she is in iron, would, by its use, 
hugely augment her present naval 
reponderance over France, where 
iron industry is less developed, and 
over America, where wood is likely 
long to keep iron out of use. 
Iron-built ships have found little 
favour in the eyes of the Board of 
Admiralty, for reasons about which 
it is not necessary to enter further 
into details. Certainly, the motives 
for dismissing any prejudice on this 
point are many; and it is time to 
adopt courses requisite for introduc- 
ing iron more fully into naval archi- 
tecture. The royal dockyards are 
six in number, and it may be a de- 
sideratum that one of them should 
be devoted to iron-works for ship- 
building. Pembroke, from its proxi- 
mity to Welsh coal and iron-fields, 
seems the best adapted. The ques- 
tion, lately discussed ina distinguished 
contemporary, whether it would not 
be advisable to obtain the iron-work 
of ships of war by contract is, how- 
ever regarded, a most important 
one. Objections to this mode are 
silenced by the fact, that all the 
steam machinery in use in the navy 
is so obtained. There would be 
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national economy in disusing public 
yards, save for docking, for slight 
repairs, and for fitting out; and 
favouring private establishments by 
throwing open the construction and 
supply of the navy to competition. 
At present the royal dockyards pre- 
sent a mystery of evil common to all 
works carried on by Government ; 
and the only royal road out of it 
seems to lie in evading and avoiding 
it. By this course a great saving of 
taxation would be secured, and the 
country would soon possess, instead 
of half-a-dozen government yards 
which are costly to keep up and for- 
tify, half a hundred private establish- 
ments, habituated to supply the navy 
with various articles, from a block to 
a line-of-battle ship. 

Again, if the British fleet were 
chiefly composed of large iron cor- 
vettes, impelled by steam, the screws 
safely placed, the rigging light, and 
the armament some score of guns, the 
personnel of the navy would not need 
so many able seamen. 

Our views are opposed to vessels 
the size of the “Warrior.” Some 
people imagine that they have only 
to increase bulk and weight to obtain 
more power. This may be true of the 
poster of resistance of an iron plate, 

ut is not so of the strength of ma- 
chinery when subjected to a strain. 
The atomic cohesion of metal, on 
which its strength depends, is not in- 
creased by addition to its bulk, and 
there is doubtless a limit to the size to 
which the construction of vessels de- 
peers on metallic materials should 
ve extended. 

The proof of a ship in armour will 
be in the fighting. Yet there cer- 
tainly is sufficient reason for conclud- 
ing that such fabrics must hereafter 
enter largely into the composition of 
our national marine. Whether they 
may be found available for foreign 
service is an untried question, but it 
may fairly be presumed that, to some 
extent, ships of war will in future be 

wrotected by armour —ay as they 
as come to be propelled by steam. 
Iron may not entirely supersede wood, 
any more than steam has superseded 
sails, but iron may enter more largely 
into the framework of vessels, and be 
always applied to protect their sides. 
Entire reconstruction of our navy is by 
no means obligatory. Judging by the 
“Gloire,” heavily iron-cased ships are 
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calculated for home service only. If 
our squadrons on foreign stations are 
ever likely to be encountered by ini- 
mical ships provided with plating, 
our Admiralty will no doubt have cor- 
responding ships to meet them. Our 
foreign and colonial services will con- 
tinue to be performed by wooden men- 
of-war, relieved now and then by 
ships to which advances in the new 
science have been applied; some, such 
as cruisers, rendered less vulnerable 
by a judicious application of iron 
plating; and others, as movable bat- 
teries, heavy in armour and arma- 
ment. 

The two primary elements involved 
in the construction and use of an iron- 
cased fleet, namely, expense and skill, 
are, in their developments, in favour 
of England over any other country. 
Each new vessel of this sort will sur- 

ass, in prime cost, any model yet 

nown. About £10,000 a gun ap- 
pears to be the estimated cost of con- 
struction, a charge double that of our 
present three-deckers. The principal 
material, iron, is necessarily, by reason 
of its hardness, expensive to work in. 
But its virtue consists in its hardness, 
several good results flowing from this 
quality. In the first place, the richest 
nation is enabled to build the most of 
these costly men-of-war ; inthesecond, 
their superiority in speed is of the 
foremost consequence, and England, 
rich in the best coal and able to manu- 
facture the best engines, has here the 
advantage; in the third, her wealth 
will enable her to keep the largest 
number of such batteries afloat. 
England possesses these vast advan- 
tages, France, though the inventor of 
the new force, may, perhaps, retire 
from the attempt at rivalry, and so 
o- the way for state economy : yet, 
if not, there will be found to be real 
economy in these iron ships, which, 
armed with one-third of the guns on 
board our average line-of-battle ships, 
can be worked with smaller crews, 
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and, moreover, will not decay like 
wood. The new invention promises, 
indeed, to confirm our old naval supre- 
macy, the superiority in resources of 
money, material, and skilled labour to 
meet the occasion, being all on our 
side. 

At the same time, as this new prob- 
lem is fraught with danger to our na- 
tional honour and security, unless 
solved in our favour, its full import- 
ance must be comprehended, and 
permitted scope for solution. 

How shot can be best resisted or 
turned off, or how to keep shot and 
shells out of ships, and an enemy from 
our shores, are the vital, paramount 
questions of the day. On all sides it 
is boasted that England can quickly 
overtake France in building armour- 
ships. No doubt she can; but she is, 
as yet, not even overtaking her slowly. 
Captain Foullioy states that it does 
not require less than five or six months 
to cover a frigate with its cuirass and 
to mount its machinery. The time 
requisite, in England, may be much 
shorter; but, if this time be lost, the 
tortoise will not beat the hare. As it 
was well observed, in a leading article 
in the Army and Navy Gazette, “ if 
iron-cased ships are only formidable 
in the Channel, that may be enough 
for our destruction.” With less in- 
ventive geniusthan our volatile neigh- 
bours across that strait, Englishmen, 
as some witty fellow said long ago, 
regard a novelty as a cow does a rub- 
bing-post, set up for the first time in 
her field : at first she is shy of it, then 
comes and smells at it, and finally 
puts it to its proper use. There was 
much delay in the adoption of steam 
in the navy, and the first reports of 
official authorities were adverse to the 
screw propeller. But, in the present 
case, our mercantile marine cannot 
show the way in using ship armour; 
so we turn to the Emperor of the 
French to act as Comptroller of our 
Navy! 
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CHAPTER I. 


142 
“CaprtaL! But it wasn’t on a live 
boy’s head, though ?” 


“What odds if it had been?” 

“All the odds in the world, Ned. 
Funk makes a fellow’s hand shake.” 

“ Stop a bit, then, and I’ll try again 
with Tommy Wilmot. Here ! Tommy! 
Tommy!” 

But when it was explained to 
Tommy, the gardener’s son, that he 
was to stand blindfold whilst Master 
Locksley shot a bolt at an apple on his 
head, he manifested an unaccountable 
repugnance. In vain was he shown 
two apples spitted in succession by the 
marksman’s skill: in vain was he 
made acquainted with the story of the 
gallant Switzer’s boy : in vain was an 
offer made to dispense with the brass 
ferule on the bolt. 

Then bribes were tried, a new six- 
pence and a bag of marbles. Then 
came hard words: “he was a muff :” 
“he was a monkey.” Lastly, I am 
sorry to say, came threats, whereat 
he threw himself upon his back on 
the turf, kicking and screaming for 
“ Mammy !” 

“Ugh! the little toad !” said both 
his tormentors, with the most in- 
genuous indignation. 

“T have it, though,” said the Earl, 
after a pause. “ Let’s get Mrs. Locks- 
ley’s big china jar out of the back 
drawing-room, stick it on a stool with 
the apple atop. Its no end of funky 
to shoot at.” 

It was indeed. Even Ned’s reck- 
lessness quailed. 

“ A nice boy 
lordship ; “ risk 
or eyes andfunkthecrockery! Well 

his was more than Ned could 
stand. Indoors he went, and brought 
out the jar in one hand, a tall stool in 
the other. Onthe lidsquatted a grin- 
ning dragon with a smooth round pate. 
Thereon a pippin was then craftily 
poised, and the Earl stepped off the 
distance at which they had been shoot- 
ing before. Their weapon was a cross- 
bow, their bolt of wood tipped with 
a brass ferule. 

Ned took aim so steadily that his 
companion muttered, “He'll do it, 


’ 


ou are,” quoth his 
ommy Wilmot’s life 


? 


now.” So, perhaps, he would, but for 
a saucy may-fly and a hungry swallow. 
The may-fly danced right in the line 
of aim ; the swallow darted, snapped 
at and seized her. The gleam of the 
bird’s glossy back dazzled Ned’seye too 
late to check the finger on the trigger. 

Off went the head of the golden 
dragon of the dynasty of Ming. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned, we’ve been and 
done it,” was the Earl’s generous ex- 
clamation. 

“Tve been and done it, not you, 
Phil!” was Ned’s no less generous dis- 
claimer. 

“T put you up to it and bullied you 
into it, so the mischief’s mine as much 
as yours: and that I'll stick to. But 
talk of sticking, Ned, couldn’t we 
stick the vile brute’s head on again ?” 
said Philip, transferring, as we all do 
sometimes, a share of Kis annoyance 
to the victim of his misdeed. 

“ Perhaps we could,” answered the 
marksman, ruefully. ‘“ Its a good job 
it wasn’t Tommy’s eye.” 

“That’s the provoking part of it ; 
the obstinate little toad will think he 
was right to refuse. What are you 
going for now, Ned?’ 

“Only the cement bottle in mam- 
my’s cupboard.” 

Very good cement it was; and, 
soon set hard, the Ming monster 
showed his grinders as well as ever. 
The ingenious Earl bethought him of 
some gold shell in Ned’s paint-box, 
and dapping therewith the line of 
fracture made it almost disappear. 

“Repairs neatly done gratis for par- 
ties finding their own cement. The 
jar’s as good as ever, Ned, put it away 
and there’s an end of it.” 

Not so, Ned’s uncompromising ho- 
nesty would not allowit. His father 
soon after came up the lawn, where 
the boys were still enaiae under the 
cedars. At his “re, Tommy 
Wilmot, who was hovering about, 
took tospeedy flight. Who could say 
but some vague charge of complicity 
might affect and endanger him? The 
Earl, who was peeling a willow wand 
was rather startled at hearing Ne 
begin— 
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* Papa, dear, ve been and done it 
again.’ 

“More mischief, Ned?” asked Mr. 
Locksley, laying his hand upon the 
curly head, and looking down into the 
boyish eyes which sought his in per- 
fect confidence. 

“Yes. - You know mammy’s big 
china jar. It’s a mercy it ain’t atoms, 
I can tell you. But I knocked the 
monster’s head off with a cross-bolt.” 

“ Accident or purpose, Ned? That 
makes all the difference you know.” 

“ Well, I shot at it on purpose, but 
cut the dragon over by accident,” and 
Ned’s look drooped at remembering 
the wantonness of his exploit. 


“T haven’t time to hear it out just hou 


now, Ned; ‘you must tell me in my 
study after tea. Lady Cransdale 
wants you both up at the House. She 
told me to send you if I came across 
you, so be off at once.” 

As they went along, Philip asked 
of the other: 

“Do you always tell him things 
straight out that way, Ned?” 

“To be sure I do. Don’t you tell 
Lady Cransdale every thing? 

“ Well, Ido sometimes. Constance 
does always. But I say, Ned, will 
there be much row about this vile 
beast of a griffin?” 

“You're hard on the poor griffin, 
Phil. He didn’t ask to be shot at, 
yet he didn’t object, like Tommy.” 

“Well, but what will your father 
do to you for breaking him?” 

“ Not knowing can’t say. But if I 
catch it, its a case of serve me right. 
The jar is mammy’s and she’d have 
been monstrous sorry to have it 
smashed. Holloa! what’sthat? Your 
mother and Lady Constance on the 
walk, with the new pony! Cut along, 
Phil, and bother the griffin till after 
tea "? 


In two minutes more they were u 
to the Countess and her daughter wit 
a rush and a shout which set the pony 
plunging. 

“Tsn’t he too spirited, Con?” said 
Lady Cransdale. “ One of the boys 
had better ride him first.” 

“Oh, please no, dear mamma. I 
like spirit in a pony. He's gentle 
enough with it, I’m sure.” 

She stepped up to the startled 
creature, which eyed her with its 
large, deer-like eyes, and with quiver- 
ing nostril sniffed at her outstretched 
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hand. Then, as if reassured by her 
gentleness and fearlessness together, 
it stood quite still and suffered her to 
pat its crested neck. 

“There now, mamma dear, Selim 
and I are friends for good and all. 
Do let me have the saddle on. It’s 
only three o’clock, and the boys’ half 
holiday ; we could have sucha canter. 
Do, there’s a dear!” 

“Then James must go, too. I can’t 
trust you with the boys alone the first 
time.’ 

Old James, the head groom, touched 
his hat. 

“Td better ride the old brown 
hunter, my lady, he’s as steady as a 

se.” 


No wonder that Lady Constance 
had both frame and face instinct with 
grace and beauty, for all she were as 
yet a wild slip of agirl. For she was 
daughter to that beautiful and state- 
ly mother, whose motherly beauty 
widowhood had saddened into a sweet 
serenity owning a special loveliness. 

The children ran in at open win- 
dows on the ground floor. Lady 
Cransdale mounted the terrace steps. 
There was a marble vase upon the bal- 
ustrade, with heavy handles. Clasp- 
ing one of these with both her han 
she leant her cheek upon them, a 
looked out wistfully, first upon the 
landscape, then heavenward. 

“ Ah, Philip dear,” she sighed, “ I 
wonder can you see the children now ? 
Do you still halve. the care of them 
with me ?” 

By-and-by the trample of skittish 
hoofs was heard upon the gravel. The 
boys looked up and bowed to her with 
chivalrous grace. Lady Constance 
cried, ‘‘ See how I have him in hand, 
mamma!” But she was too prudent 
to look off Selim’s ears as yet. The 
Countess smiled to see them go,—a 
sweet smile and bright. She stood 
too high for any of them to have seen 
that its brightness sparkled through 
tear-drops. 

The precise details of Ned’s confes- 
sional conference that evening with 
his father have not been handed down. 
The penance imposed included, ap- 
parently, satisfaction to Tommy Wil- 
mot’s injured feelings, for he laid out 
a bright sixpence next day in “candy- 
rock” and toffy, and was in possession 
of a bag of marbles envied by the 
whole village school. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BaRREN of its chief blessedness is the 
boyhood of him that has no mother. 
But Edward Locksley’s boyhood had 
been blessed with almost a double 
mother-love. Lady Cransdale had 
more than half adopted him to son- 
ship. There was hereditary bond of 
friendship and esteem between the 
house of Cranleigh and the Locksleys. 
The grandfathers of the two boys who 
played under the cedars had tightened 
it. They were brother soldiers in one 
regiment during the American War 
of Independence. Either had con- 
tracted close obligation to the other 
for life or liberty in the vicissitudes 
of that adventurous struggle. 

John, Earl of Cransdale, then Vis- 
count Cransmere, left the army before 
the outbreak of the ensuing great con- 
tinental wars. His friend, Edward 
Locksley, followed the profession of 
arms until the day of Corunna. There 
he fell, in command of a regiment of 
Light Infantry, under the eyes of his 
noble chief, doomed to death on the 
selfsame day. 

His brother soldier did more than 
a brother's part for his children. 
Young Robert Locksley, our Edward’s 
father, owed, in great measure, to the 
Earl the completion of his school 
career, his entrance at the university, 
and his early admission to a post of 
confidence and wealth. He had been 
now for years under the elder lord, 
and then under his son, the late Earl 
Philip, manager of the Cransdale es- 
tates, intimate counsellor and friend 
of all at Cransdale park. 

Earl Philip had been a statesman, 
and had filled important ofticesabroad. 

“T could hardly have gone upon 
that Indian governorship,” he used to 
say, “if I had not had Locksley to 
leave here in my place. But with 
him here, I believe the county gained 
by my turning absentee.” 

Robert Locksley madea wise choice 
when he chose the old Rector’s daugh- 
ter, Lucy Burkitt, to his wife. “Meek- 
hearted Lucy” was her distinctive 
title in her own family. She was 
pretty ; she was gentle; she was ten- 
der; a true helpmeet for him every 
way. Knowing, for instance, better 
than he could, all the folk on the es- 
tates, among whom she was born and 
bred. Gently born and gently bred, 


moreover ; for she was county-family, 
too, and the dames of the loftiest 
county magnates need not disown her. 

“What a comfort,” said Lady Heb- 
blethwaite, at the manor-house, Sir 
Henry’s wife, to Mrs. Mapes, of Ma- 
perley, “to have the old Archdea- 
con’s grand-daughter at the Lodge, at 
Cransdale. The Locksleys, too, were 
always gentle folk, and the late Colo- 
nel a distinguished soldier. But I 
had my fears lest Robert, in his pecu- 
liar position, might look us out some 
vulgar rich woman.” 

“In his position, dear. How so? 
The Cransdale agency must be an ex- 
cellent thing, I fancy.” 

“ Excellent, indeed ; but still pre- 
carious. Any day a quarrel with the 
Earl, you know, or with the guar- 
dians, should a life drop and a mino- 
rity ensue, eh ?” 

‘Well, to be sure, I never thought 
of that. And, as you say, a quarrel 
or a change of dynasty: but Lucy 
Burkitt is Lucy Locksley now. A 
dear good little girl she always was, 
and I had a vast respect for her grand- 
father, the late Archdeacon; and I 
shall drive over to the Lodge and call 
on Tuesday.” 

And Mrs. Mapes, of Maperley, did 
call. So did Sir Henry and Lady 
Hebblethwaite. So did the Very Rev. 
the Dean of St. Ivo and his wife. So 
did some greater and some lesser per- 
sonages than these, until the social 
position of the Locksleys was indis- 
putably and most honourably defined. 

Their Edward was born in the same 
week as Lord Cransdale’s heir, and 
both babies were christened on the 
same day. The Earl, whostood god- 
father to little Ned, would say, laugh- 
ingly, that he and Phil were twins, 
and often brought one on each arm to 
be nursed as such by his Countess. 
Lady Constance, in the full dignity of 
some two years’ seniority, called them 
both “ickle baby brothers.” She her- 
self had first seen the light in the 
Government House of an Indian pre- 
sidency, whence a change of Cabinet 
at home recalled her parents some 
months before the birth of Phi- 
lip. Edward Locksley proved to be 
an only child, so the Earl insisted 
upon his being playmate with his own 
children, One governess taught the 
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three at first; later, there was one 
tutor for the two boys. 

“ Kate,” said the Earl, some time 
before his death, “ Kate, let the boys 
grow up together. Philip will want 
a brother. “Locksley will make a man 
of his own boy if any father can. 
And if they grow up as brothers, he 
will be a kind of father, of course, 
to poor Phil. You are a woman of 
women, Katty dear; but a boy wants 
a man’s hold over him.” 

Her dying husband’s wish became 
to her asacred law. The Lodge, as 
the Locksley’s dwelling-place was 
called, stood not far from the great 
House, and within the precincts of its 
park. The boys had rooms in either, 
where all things were ordered for them 
as for brothers of one blood. Their 
little beds, their bookshelves, their 
desks, all in duplicate, save in so far 
as individual character will stamp 
(differences even on the very features 
of very twins. 

But the time was come when both 
boys must’ leave home. From fa- 
ther to son, for many generations, all 
Cranleighs had been Etonians. Cathe- 
rine, Countess of Cransdale, spite of 
the desperate hug in which her wi- 
dowed heart held her boy, was not 
the woman to let her weakness falter 
from the manly educational traditions 
of his race. Philip must go to Eton, 


and Edward must go with him, of 


course. The boys were eager to 
confront the adventures of that new 
world. Had not each himself, and 
each the other, to rely upon ? 

But that eagerness was hard for 
two mothers’ hearts to note. It is 
not only when prodigals insist on 
leaving home that parent hearts 
are wrung ; dutiful and loving chil- 
dren wring them sometimes by their 
cheerful parting smiles. Poor Lady 
Cransdale! She wished in her secret 
soul she could detect, in Philip’s 
laughing eyes, a passing trace of that 
feeling ‘which it was costing herself 
such heroic effort to conceal. ‘Lucy felt 
a touch of the same anguish, but be- 
tween her noble friend and her there 
was a world of difference. Lady 
Cransdale had been a happy wife ; 
Lucy was one. Neither, however, 
would betray to her son the keenness 
of her inward pang. It was left to Lady 
Constance to dothis. She wasindignant 
at what she thought their heartless- 
ness, and did her best to punish them 
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both for it. She went pricking about 
with sharp words to find a soft spot 
of cowardice or of tenderness in either, 
but with little enough success at first. 
She racked her brains to think of all 
the cruelties she had heard or read 
that big bullies inflicted upon luckless 
youngsters. But this bughear startled 
them not. They were “country- bred 
lads, bold, active, and hardy. More- 
over, they declared it would take a 
strapping big fellow to lick them both 
together, and they would fight for one 
another to the death. Lady Constance 
thought that was likely enough, to be 
sure. 

She tried an appeal to Phil’s pos- 
sible fastidiousness. 

“You know you're nice enough 
about things at home, Philip. How 
shall you like to boil your big boy’s 
eggs, and bake his toast, and fry his 
sausages, and, may be, black his 
boots.” 

“Prime !” he retorted, “specially 
the cooking. You've a taste that 
way yourself, Con, or had, at least. 
Don’t you remember the row you got 
into with Mademoiselle, for warming 
veal ‘ croquettes’ on the school-room 
shovel once !” 

“ Years ago, when I was a little girl,” 
she said, firing up with the conscious 
dignity of a lady in her teens. ‘ No 
Lady-bird nor Light-foot, nor Selim 
for you, Phil; not one gallop the 
whole dreary half! Oh dear!” 

This was an artful and unexpected 
stroke. It told upon his Lordship 
evidently, whose face lengthened, till 
Ned came to the rescue with a sug- 
gestion of “capital fun in boats.” 

“Boats, indeed! As if either of 
you could row a bit. Nice blisters 
you'll have on both your hands !” 

This was a relapse into the Cassan- 
dra vein, and was accordingly derided. 

“Oh, ah! blisters. Much we should 
mind them, I suppose. Maybe we 
didn’t blister our hands with pickaxes 
when we dug out the badger in Crans- 
mere wood. 

“Selfish creatures boys are, to be 
sure | !’ she said again, after a pause. 

“Neither of you seems to care a bit 
for leaving me here all alone. Noone 
to ride with but old Jame 8, pounding 
behind! No one to go fishing with 
up on the moor. No one to walk with 
as far as the ‘ Long Beeches’ or over to 
Cransmere weed, where your badger 
was.” 


he 
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“Why, Con, you know we shall be 
very sorry to leave you, and all that, 
you know : but fellows must go to 
school. There’s Hebblethwaite minor, 
in the ‘lower fourth’ at Eton, and 
even young Mapes, from Rugby, con- 
ceited monkeys, that try to lordit over 
us whenever we come across them.” 

“ Tt’s not so strange of Ned, perhaps, 
not to care for leaving me,” she con- 
tinued, with a slight fiush, perhaps 
indicative of Junonian resentment 
after all; “but for you, Phil, my 
own, own, only brother,’ and here 
her voice began to tremble, and Philip 
to feel queer again. 

“ How can you talk of being left 
alone, Con? Won’t there be Mrs. 
Locksley left and Mammy too, whom 
you pretend sometimes to love much 
more thanI do. As if a fellow could 
help go-go-going to schoo-00-00l ;” he 
answered, with anapproach toa down- 
right whimper. 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed her Lady- 
ship, brightening up in view of the 
adversary’ s faltering, “ but you needn’t 
talk so much about its being ‘precious 
jolly’ to go.” 

“When did you ever hear me call 
it precious jolly ?’ demanded luckless 
Philip, with some asperity. 

“After tea, on Monday, before the 
lights were brought into the library,” 
she replied at once, with that fatal fe- 
male accuracy in the record of minor 
events. The reminiscence was too 
precise to be gainsaid. 

“Mrs. Locksley heard it, and felt 
it too, I could see by her face.” Here 
Ned’s valiance began oozing out, and 
he quietly left the room. 

“Yes,” she continued, “and so did 
poor dear mammy too. I saw her 
face, by the fire-light, looking so pale 
and sad. You might have some feel- 
ing, Phil, for her at least.” 

“Oh Con, how dare you say that I 
don’t feel for her, my own poor dar- 
ling mammy !” 

As he spoke he heard his mother’s 
footfall close behind him, and turning, 
the boy’s bravery gave way at sight 
of her. He ran and threw his arms 
around her with a sob. 

Ned, meanwhile, went home, whis- 
tling, to the lodge. But Lady Con- 
stance’s word had pricked his heart 
also. His father and mother were 
out and would be back late to tea, the 
servant said. 

“Good thing, too,’ muttered he, 
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striding up stairs to his own room ; 
“time for a think, and I want one.” 
Ned's ways were quaint occasionally. 
He bolted the door, shut the shutters, 
and lit a pair of candles. Then he 
took downa slate, and tilting it up upon 
a Latin dictionary, proceeded to write, 
as if taking down the data of a prob- 
lem in arithmetic, “If Philip goes to 
Eton ; but my mother don’t like me 
to go so far from home, why need I?” 

Plunging both hands into his curly 
brown hair, and propping both elbows 
on the table, he glared at the slate, 
and thought. 

When the tea-bell rang, he washed 
his hands and face with scrupulous 
nicety, brushed and combed his 
tumbled locks, returned the diction- 
ary to its shelf, the slate to its peg, 
extinguished thecandles carefully, and 
went very deliberately down stairs. 

“T say, pappy dear,’ he began, 
soon after tea was done, “I’ve a fa- 
vour to beg; important too.” 

“Well, Ned, what is it?” 

“T want to go toschool at St. Ivo.” 

“To school at St. Ivo, Ned !” cried 
his father in amazement, and his mo- 
ther dropped her knitting to stare at 
him. 

““There’s a first-rate master,” he 
said, “at the cathedral school.” 

“Pray, Ned, who told you that ?” 

“Oh, [ heard the Dean say, one 
day, at the Park, that the new man 
there, Mr. Ryder, had put a new life 
into the whole concern.” 

“Well, I believe he’s done wonders, 
but not made an Eton of St. Ivo; eh, 
Ned ?” 

“ Hardly ; but its a deal cheaper, 
you know,” insinuated artful Edward. 

“That’s more my look out than 
yours, my boy. I wonder what’s put 
this freak in your head?’ * 

Lucy was not so strong of heart, 
perhaps, as Lady Cransdale ; at least, 
she had not known the cruel need to 
brace it, which the Countess knew so 
well. The boy’s freak flashed a gleam 
of hope upon her. St. Ivo was not 
ten miles off : Eton close on two hun- 
dred. At St. Ivo she might have 
weekly, daily sight of Ned, if she 
were minded. No need for mother 
lips to thirst so many weary months 
for kisses. It was a sore temptation. 

With an effort to conceal her eager- 
ness, she asked :— 

“Should you, then, really like St. 
Ivo better, Ned !” 
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He looked her full in the face, and 
the boy, too, was tempted by the 
craving tenderness which gleamed in 
her soft eyes. But his father’s look 
was on him also, full of manful help. 

a didn’t quite say that, dear 
mammy.” . 

“What did you say, then ?” 

“Only that I wanted, if pappy 
would allow, to go to the cathedral 
school.” 

“You are not afraid of facing so 
many strangers as at Eton, surely,” 
said his father. 

“The more the merrier,” he bounced 
out inadvertently ; “I like a jolly lot 
of fellows !” 

He caught the fall upon his mother’s 
countenance, and was acute enough 
to see that he had betrayed once more 
to her the feeling which Lady Con- 
stance said had hurt her. 

Lucy seemed to lose again the clue 
she thought to hold. The fledgling’s 
wing was not so weak as she had al- 
most hoped. It was ready for a long 
flight from the nest. She plied her 
knitting again, part sorrowful, part 
proud, to note the spirit of her boy. 
Presently she put the knitting by for 
good and all. Her head ached a little, 
and she was going early to bed. Ned 
ran after her for another parting kiss 
before she reached herroom. It sent 
her to sleep happy. 

“What put this notion of St. Ivo 
in your head?” asked Mr. Locksley 
once more when the boy returned. 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’d rather sa, 
no more about it,” answered Ned, 
cdiscomfited. 

“But if I do?’ 
_ “Of course, then, I shall out with 
it.” 

“Out with it, then, my boy,” said 
Mr. Locksley. 

So he told his father how Lady 
Constance “went on” at him and 
Philip about their obdurate cheerful- 
ness in face of approaching departure; 
and how her Ladyship had given 
them to understand, among other 
things, that their respective mothers 
were pining at the prospect. 

“Then, to put the question as your 
mother did herself just now, you 
wouldn’t like St. Ivo better ?” 

“Oh, my! Better! What? St. 
Ivo, with thirty fellows in the poky 
little close, better than Eton with 
hundreds, and the playing-fields, and 
the river, and ‘ Pop,’ and Montem, 
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and all that! 
just about.” 

“But if your mother should wish 
to keep you nearer home, you're ready 
to give it up?” 

He nodded assent. 

“You'll have to give up Phil, too, 
remember. He won’t go to St. Ivo.” 

Ned gave a sigh; but said reso- 
lutely, “ She’s more to me than Phil, 
or half-a-dozen. IT’ll do what she 
likes, please.” 

“Well, sleep on it to-night, Ned ; 
we'll talk it over again to-morrow.” 

Lady Constance, proud of having 
crushed her brother into contrition, 
looked anxiously the next day for 
signs of relenting in Master Ned. 
Perhaps she wished, perhaps she fear- 
ed, to know whether, amongst other 
things, the boy would care a little for 
leaving her. Some say, to use a dyer’s 
simile, that jealousy must be the 
mordant to fix any tint of true love, 
even be it only sisterly. Ifancy that 
with women it is almost always so 
much more invariably than with our 
less sensitive brotherhood. But Ned 
gave no sign. His countenance was 
emanate when, in the after- 
noon, as the ponies came round, his 
father told him that he must walk 
home with him, instead of riding with 
the others. There was a whole cate- 
chism of questionings in Lady Con- 
stance’s eyes as she rode off with 
Philip ; but Ned went, whistling and 
incurious, with his father. 

“Don’t, Ned. It worries me,” said 
Mr. Locksley. “I want to have a 
reasonable talk with you.” 

“ All right, then,’ and he ceased 
his whistling. 

“One good turn deserves another, 
doesn’t it, my boy ?” 

“To be sure, and more.” 

“Why more ?” 

“Because the first’s the first, and 
done out of mere good will.” 

“Right, Ned. Saint John has said 
it: ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us.’ Love's 
nobler than gratitude. The second 
turn wants multiplying to come up to 
the first.” 

“Ah! just about,” said Ned, re- 
lapsing into a whistle to ease the 
overcharge of seriousness. 

“Don’t, boy ; but listen.” 

Trust begets trust, which little else 
has power to beget. Locksley knew 
this much of the secret to win a son’s 
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heart well. He therefore told his 
boy far more explicitly than ever yet 
what were his obligations to the 
Cransdale family. How he had found 
a father in the old Earl when the 
Frenchman’s bullet had made him 
fatherless ; how his relations with the 
late Lord had but increased the debt. 
“T say nothing, Ned, of what his 
widow has ever been to you your- 
self.” 

“No need, pappy. 
forget it.” 

“Well, now, supposing you had 
set your heart on staying here at 
home ”—— 

“Which I haven’t, mind,” inter- 
polated Ned. 

“But if you had, and we into the 
bargain, but Lady Cransdale wanted 
a friend for her boy Phil at school ?” 


No fear I shall 


“Why, what a father owes a son 
owes ; | should have to go.” 

It was a singular saying for a boy. 
Locksley turned it over in his mind 
aloud. 

“*Whata father owes a son owes,’ 
eh? That's nota thought with which 
my own life ever set me face to face. 
But you're right about it, Ned, quite 
right.” 

Then, after a bit, “ You needn’t 
speak again about St. Ivo to your 
mother.” 

“ Wasn’t going to,” quoth Edward. 

“For better or for worse you go 
with Phil to Eton.” 

“For worse, indeed ! 
pappy! Floreat Etona !” 

And up went Ned’s hat, with a 
whoop, into the air. 


You silly 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“We shall have a ‘tuft’ in the class- 
list, for a wonder, this term,” said a 
student of Christ-church to another 
undergraduate of that stately house 
of learning. 

“High up?” 

“A safe ‘ second.’” 

“ What, Royston a safe second ?” 

“First, perhaps.” 

“Oh, nonsense about that.” 

“Will you give me two to one in 
half-crowns against him ¢” 

“ Willingly.” 

“Done with you, then.” 

“Done. But, I say, what makes 
you risk your small cash that way? 

oyston’s too dressy to be cut out for 
‘a first.’” 

“ Well, Grymer, who ‘ coaches’ me 
too, says he’s lots of logic in him for 
a lord. And he was a bit of a ‘sap’ 
at Eton all along, they say.” 

This logical lord, Baron Royston, of 
Rookenham, was a distant kinsman 
of the Cransdale family, and their 
near neighbour in the county. He 
was like Philip, his own son, as they 
say ; but had lost both parents in 
early life. He was undoubtedly of a 
studious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
and had made the best of Eton and of 
Oxford. A parliamentary career was 
his ambition. The dressiness where- 
with his depreciatory fellow-student 
had reproached him was but an indi- 
cation of a certain real indifference to 
his personal appearance, combined 


with a great horror of slovenliness in 
any matter. He happened to employ 
the best tailor in town and to have a 
judicious valet. Their judgment and 
his own methodical tidiness bestowed 
on him his unexceptionably fine 
clothing. 

But the student’s confidence in 
Grymer’s “coaching” acumen was 
not misplaced. He pocketed his un- 
believing friend’s half-crowns, for 
when the class-list was out, there 
stood in the distinguished fore-front, 
among the few names in “the first,” 
“Royston, Dominus de, Ex Aede 
Christi.” 

Among all the congratulations 
which reached him, none were more 
grateful than those which came from 
his kinswoman, Lady Cransdale. As 
a small indication of bis gratitude, he 
ran down to Eton,-took Phil out for 
the afternoon, and “tipped ” him. 

“A regular brick is Royston,” cried 
that young nobleman to Ned, whom 
he met later, coming up from “ out 
of bounds.” 

‘“‘ Here's something like a tidy tip, 
look,” and he unfolded crisp and 
crackling, a new bank-note. 

“He’s been and got a first at Ox- 
ford, Royston has. I know they'll be 
no end of glad at home.” 

But Ned did not seem sympathetic. 

“We'll have such a sock,” ran on 
Philip. “Tl ask all the fellows in 
the ten-oar, and all of our cricket- 
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ing eleven at my dame’s. Come on, 
Ned. We'll have sausage-rolls, and 
raspberry puffs, and champagne ! 
Hooray !” 

Still Ned was apathetic, and excus- 
ed himself. He'd acopy of verses to 
show up, and must go and grind at 
them. 

“Verses be blowed! I'll tell you 
what, Ned; you're always rusty 
about Royston now-a-days. I can’t 
conceive what ails you. It wasn’t 
always so. I think he’s an out-and- 
outer, and so they do at home, I 
know.” 

Ned knew it also. Perhaps “at 
home” the expression might have 
been other. Countesses and their 
lady-daughters don’t scatter slang 
with the graceless ease of their noble 
young relatives at Eton. But the 
sentiment was the same; and the 
sweet breath of their praise of him 
was just, perhaps, what turned to 
rust upon the true steel of Edward’s 
feeling. The boys were doing well 
upon the whole at Eton. They 
took their removes in due season 
regularly, and were “sent up for 
gool” a satisfactory number of 
times. Ned was the steadier reader 
of the two; but Philip was very 
quick-witted, and held his own. 
They were never many places apart 
in school. They were firm friends 
still ; indeed, almost as brotherly as 
ever. But in the little world of a 
publie school, it was impossible for 
the old identity of taste and pursuits 
to live on unimpaired. Ned cricketed, 
Phil boated ; thus one was thrown 
among the wet “ bobs,” one among 
the “dry.” Ned was a careless 
dresser, Phil followed at humble dis- 
tance the sartorial splendours of Lord 
Royston. Phil’s chums were chosen 
from the rattlepates, Ned’s from the 
more earnest sort in mischief or in 
better things. Phil’s mind was set 
on a commission in the Guards, Ned 
—those were not Crimean days, good 
reader—would hazard a sneer at 
Windsor campaigners now and then. 

Casual circumstances, too, began to 
hint at the divergence inevitable 
even between brothers’ paths as boy- 
hood closes. Three vacations had 
been spent asunder. Twice the 
Cransdales had been on distant visits; 
once the Locksleys had spent summer 
holidays from home. That was a 
memorable period in Edward's his- 
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tory, for it was then that he first 
made acquaintance with his first- 
cousin by the mother’s side, Keane 
Burkitt ; then also that he first fell 
in with Colonel Blunt. 

Lucy Locksley’s eldest brother, 
James Burkitt, had been some years 
dead. In his lifetime he had been a 
solicitor in the flourishing seaport of 
Freshet. He had been a successful 
man of business, and had known suc- 
cesses in other ways. For instance, 
he had won, to his surprise, and 
some said to her own, the hand of 
Isabella Keane, the reigning beauty 
of that watering-place. There was a 
glitter in that showy young lady’s 
eyes, which might have portended 
greed and hardness, and a restless 
temper. Shemade him, on the whole, 
however, a better wife than many 
had expected; but did little towards 
counteracting by her influence such 
faults of the same character as ex- 
isted naturally in her husband, and 
were fostered by the peculiar tempta- 
tions of his calling. When he died 
he left his widow a reasonable pro- 
vision, partly realized and_ partly 
charged upon the profits of the firm. 
For, of course, as I may almost say, 
Jaines Burkitt, Esquire, Solicitor, was 
in partnership. Burkitt and Goring 
was the firm. A very confidential 
firm indeed ; in whose tin boxes, and 
more ponderous iron safes, the title- 
deeds, and wills, and acts of settlement 
of half the families in Freshet were 
in safe keeping, to say nothing of do- 
cuments and debentures affecting the 
interests of its commercial class. 

It was stipulated and secured that 
in due course of time, his son, Keane 
Burkitt, should, if so inclined, claim 
a desk in the firm’s office, and ulti- 
mately assume in its inner sanctum his 
father’s former place of pre-eminence. 

Keane Burkitt was not sent to a 
nublic school. His widowed mother 
liad not Lady Cransdale’s self-sus- 
taining firmness, nor the help from 
without which Lucy’s momentary 
weakness found. She sent her son 
as day-boarder to the so-called Aca- 
demy-House, at Freshet. There he 
had few of the advantages of a pub- 
lic school education, none of those 
which strictly domestic training ma: 
afford. He had the manifest disad- 
vantage of becoming presently head 
hoy, without the ordeal of a sufficiently 
powerful antagonism to have made the 
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upward struggle tothe post heroical in 
mind or body. Nevertheless, he had 
more than average abilities, and in 
mere intellectual acquirement suffered 
no great loss by the classical and ma- 
thematical curriculum of Academy- 
House. 

When two self-wills, a male and 
female, are pitted against each other, 
it is the latter most times which is 
driven to compass its ends by artifice, 
and to rule by feigned submission. 
But in the earlier years of conflict 
hetween Keane’s temper and his mo- 
ther’s, the rod of power being neces- 
sarily in her hand, her son perforce 
served an apprenticeship to feminine 
subterfuge and craft. Mother’s love, 
however, will often wax, as son’s love 

vanes. The growing lad grew in his 
widowed mother’s fondness as time 
went on, and in the natural weaken- 
ing of her direct authority her fond 
weaknessgathered growthalso. Little 
by little Keane began to feel his way 
from servitude to tyranny. Yet the 
outward deference in which he had 
been schooled sat on his manner still 
—velvet still gloved the iron grip. 
A stranger might have thought him 
a dutiful son, nor would a careless 
observer, upon longer acquaintance, 
have thought otherwise. He was now 
about twenty years of age, senior 
by a couple of years only to his 
cousin Edward. His mother’s more 
judicious advisers spoke of the Uni- 
versity, but she could not face the sa- 
crifice of parting with him. Heneither 
could nor would stay on at school, 
and manifested no kind of readiness 
to put on business-harness under Mr. 
Goring. Hismother’s persuasions fail- 
ed to move the dead weight of his 
inert opposition; an attempt at im- 
perative remonstrance had not only 
failed, but after such fashion as to 
make her fee] that she had born and 
bred a despot over her. So Mrs. 
Burkitt taxed her brain to find some 
otherinfluence which might be brought 
to bear upon him. Her kinswoman’s 
husband, Robert Locksley, was a no- 
table man of business. To judge by 
his success in training his own son 
and Lord Cransdale, he must have 
some power for governing or guiding 
boys. Besides which, Mrs. Burkitt 
had never been forgetful of the fact 
that Mr. and Mrs. Locksley were peo- 
ple in a position to make some inti- 
macy between them socially desirable. 
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Occasional letters to Lucy, occasional 
hampers of fish from Freshet, oeca- 
sional meetings felicitously contrived, 
had kept the sense of kinsmanship 
from dying out. One morning, there- 
fore, shortly before the summer vaca- 
tion at Eton, Lucy found a letter from 
her sister-in-law in the Cransdale 
post-bag. 

Mrs. Burkitt deplored the cireum- 
stance that their two sons should be 
growing up apart, and utter strangers 
to each other. Her Keane had left 
school for good and all, yet was too 
young to be expected at once to enter 
upon the drudgery of office work. 

e had earned a holiday. The Reve- 
rend Principal of the Academy-House 
reported favourably of his attain- 
ments. Pupils of that establishment 
could hardly vie with classical Eton- 
ians, yet she should be curious to 
know how far behind his cousin Ed- 
ward her Keane had come from his 
books at last. He had purchased him- 
self a half-decked boat, a miracle of 
sailing, the pride of Freshet Bay. He 
was wild to show his cousin such kind 
of boating as the Thames at Windsor, 
could not boast. She herself knew 
well that a fond mother grudged to 
lose one week of an only son’s holi- 
day. So she wished dear Lucy to 
come with her boy and visit them. 
She was well aware of the numerous 
and important claims upon Mr. Locks- 
ley’s time; but if at any period of the 
season he, too, could join them, he 
would confer upon hera greater favour 
than even the mere honour and plea- 
sure of his presence. He would, per- 
haps, understand better than her 
happy sister-in-law on how many 
points the mother of a fatherless boy, 
just touching manhood, might require 
the guidance and advice of such a 
person as himself. 

“T shall write and refuse, of course,” 
said Lucy to Robert, handing him the 
letter across the breakfast-table. 

“Why refuse, dear?” 

“Because I can’t bear going away 
from you, you know.” 

“ Well, but you’ve been out of sorts 
of late, and still look rather pale. 
Freshet is famous for its bracing air. 
You'd better go.” 

“Ned won’t like spending the holi- 
days from home, perhaps.” 

“Won't he? That sailing-boat,and 
the fishing in the bay, are likely to 
prove attractions, I should think.” 
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“Ah, but we shan’t have you, Ro- 
bert, I am afraid. Ned won’t like 
that any more than I shall, I know.” 

“But I don’t know that you won't, 
Lucy. We're in want of timber for 
the new farms out by Cransmere, and 
there are always Norway ships at 
Freshet.’ I might combine a stroke of 
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business with a pleasure-trip. Then 
there’s something in what she says 
about her boy, poor woman. I think 
Ill take you down there, and come 
again, perhaps, to bring you back.” 
And so the Locksleys, in due time, 
went on a sea-side trip to Freshet. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tre sailing-boat was, indeed, a tri- 
umph of build and rig. A trimmer 
and tauter never swam the still waters 
of Freshet harbour—never skimmed 
the surf outside in Freshet bay. Ned 
was charmed with her. Yet when he 
read, in dainty golden letters on the 
stern, the name of “ Lady Constance,” 
he frowned—a slight frown only — 
sharp eyes were wanted to catch its 
momentary contraction on his fore- 
head. But cousin Keane’s eyes were 
sharp, and caught it. They saw the 
lips just tighten, as the brow relaxed, 
to keep in a question which they 
would not ask. 

“She had none till we knew that 
you were coming. Then my mother 
said your mother would like this one; 
and you, too, perhaps.” 

Keane peered into his cousin’s coun- 
tenance, which at this warning was 
on its guard and imperturbable. So 
they stepped on board the “ Lady 
Constance,” whose owner slipped the 
moorings. 

“Can you steer, Ned ?” 

The Etonian fixed the tiller, smil- 
ing. 

“All right, then; I'll mind the 
sheets.” 

She was covered with white canvas 
in no time. There wasa light breeze 
and a sunny ripple on the wave ; the 
boys were soon standing out across 
the bay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Locksley, as befitted 
seniors, paced solemnly the Esplanade, 
with Mrs. Burkitt. She judiciously 
dispensed familiar nods or statelier 
courtesies to numerous acquaintances 
and friends whom the breeze that 
cooled the summer evening brought 
out to enjoy its freshness upon the 
favourite public walk. By-and-by 
they met a tall, thin gentleman, > 
right of carriage, firm of tread. e 
wore a single-breasted blue coat, but- 
toned to the throat, which was en- 
cased ina black silk stock. The quick, 


sharp click of his boot-heels as he 
brought his feet together, and the 
regulated precision of his bow could 
scarcely be mistaken. 

“Colonel Blunt,” said the widow ; 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Robert Locksley.” 

He gave another precise bow to 
Lucy ; and, looking hard into her hus- 
band’s face, he said— 

‘“* Locksley ! Why, bless me, Locks- 
ley! A thousand pardons, sir! But 
your features along with that name 
seem to come back to me so forcibly. 
Have I the honour of speaking to a 
brother officer ?” 

“No, not exactly,” said Robert, 
good-humouredly ; “ unless you count 
for such an ex-lieutenant of the Crans- 
dale Yeomanry.” 

“Well, excuse me, sir. I thought 
you hadn’t quite the cut of our cloth. 
But—Locksley—let me see—Locks- 
ley? Had you an elder brother or 
relation in the service, sir, may I make 
bold to ask ?” 

“Neither, Colonel. But my poor 
father fell at Corunna. He com- 
manded the Welsh Rangers, in the 
Light Division, all through Sir John 
Moore’s campaign.” 

“Good heavens, Mr. Locksley! 
That explains it all; and accounts 
for the extraordinary impression made 
at once upon me by your name and 
face. I carried the colours of the 
Rangers at sixteen, sir. I stood not 
twenty paces from your father when 
he fell. A gallant soldier, sir !” 

He held out his hand, which Locks- 
ley took with genuine emotion. 

“How very delightful! and how 
very strange!” said Mrs. Burkitt. 
“T had no notion, Colonel, that you 
had served under Mr. Locksley’s fa- 
ther. You must follow up this chance 
introduction, gentlemen. We dine 
at seven, Colonel, and shall hope to 
see you at dinner to-morrow at that 
hour.” 

“With greatest pleasure, madam.” 
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He shook Locksley once more cor- 
dially by the hand, bowed to the 
Jadies, and passed on. His tramp on 
the kerbstone was firm and measured 
as of asentry inthe Guards. He had 
served in other than “light divisions” 
since the day when, at Moore’s word, 
the Rangers turned to bay on Soult. 

With military punctuality, his peal 
on Mrs. Burkitt’s door-bell overtook 
the second stroke of seven on her 
hall-clock. 

The Colonel belonged to the old 
school of soldierly modesty, and was 
chary of emblazoning achievements 
on the left breast-flap of his evening 
coat. But this evening, in honour of 
his old chief’s memory, and in com- 
pliment to the presence of his son and 
grandson, his many-clasped Peninsu- 
lar medal hung there beside his Com- 
yanion’s badge of the Bath. Colonel 

lunt was too courteous a gentleman 
to pour forth upon the ladies a flood 
of campaigning stories. He had too 
much manly reserve to have opened 
upon his male auditors, unprovoked, 
the sluices of his recollections. But 
no sooner had Mrs. Burkitt and Lucy 
gone up to the drawing-room, and the 
fresh bottle of claret been uncorked, 
than Locksley’s desire to hear of his 
father and Ned’s more exacting eager- 
ness applied winches and levers to the 
hatches which penned his memories 
back. Then came, indeed, a rush and 
swirl of narrative and anecdote. Good 
listeners make good talkers ; and upon 
such the veteran had chanced. “ We,” 
and “us,” and “ours,” studded the 
sentences. Who that has heard such 
rlorious talk would wish it otherwise ? 

f there be a grain of egotism in that 
soldierly pride of brotherhood in arms, 
who will be forward to censure it! 
The brotherliness is such pure gold 
that it sutfers not by the impercept- 
ible alloy. Nay, the amalgam gains 
its own special qualities—takes sharp- 
er character in the die—gives clearer 
ring upon the counter of conversation. 
Robert Locksley was profoundly 
touched by the respectful admiration 
which breathed so life-like, after so 
many years, in the Colonel’s remi- 
niscences of his father. 
he saw with his own eyes a new 
growth of laurel spring up over the 
far-off soldier-grave in Spain. War 
and weather had so marked and 
grizzled the man, the civilian scarcely 
remembered that, after all, the soldier 
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was not by many years his senior. 
W hereas the soldier, as he talked, was 
suddenly grown young again—gone 
back in fancy to his béardless boy- 
hood—to the day when he carried 
the colours of the famous Rangers 
under a Locksley, less his comrade 
than his chief, 

“Ned,” he would say ; “ Ned Locks- 
ley !” looking wistfully from the Eto- 
nian’s face to his father’s ; “the name 
seems more at home in my ear, boy, 
than in my mouth. The men who 
called your grandfather ‘ Ned Locks- 
ley’ weré even then ‘mine ancients,’ 
as Jack Falstaff hath it. They fell 
at Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Quatre-Bras, and Waterloo—gene- 
rals, some of them, poor fellows! 
when their names figured in their 
last ‘Gazette.’ Some few are going 
still whom I know better now, such 
as hook-nosed Napier.” 

The Colonel’s talk kindled in Ned’s 
eye a strange light, which the old 
campaigner noticed though his father 
did not. As for Cousin Keane, he 
relished the stories, too ; but not quite 
so much, apparently, as he did the 
first ripe summer-fruit of the dessert. 

“ Ha, youngster ! a sweet tooth for 
early plums, I see. Puts me in mind 
of Corporal Chunk of ‘ ours.’ ” 

“Corporal Chunk! well, that’s a 
queer name, Colonel, let’s hear about 
him, pray.” 

“Twas in the south of France. 
Know the country at all, Mr. Locks- 
ley? Ah! Well, there are some 
sandy roads there, and, what’s more, 
choking hot dusty marches along 
them, as in all southern countries.” 

The old campaigner mopped his 
temples, worn bare by the shako, as 
if the southern sun were actually 
glaring on them still. 

“One sultry evening I had an ad- 
vanced picket, and, just after sun- 
down, halted and turned the men 
into a fruit-orchard on a grassy sward. 
That was something like refreshment 
after a long day’s march along a 
French ‘chaussée.’ Mr. Locksley, 
the wine’swith you. Corporal Chunk, 
youngsters, was ‘ Zummerzetsheere.’ 
What brought him among Welsh 
Rangers I never could make out. 
He’d no Celtic liveliness about him, 
for certain. A steady soldier, but stu- 
pid. Arms were piled—knapsacks off. 
Some men lay down, wallowing in 
the soft green grass; some went 
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swarming up into the trees. I took 
a couple of knapsacks for a pillow, 
and, stretched on my back, lighted 
the remnant of a part-smoked cigar. 
Those were not wasteful times, young- 
sters ; we were saving of our minor 
luxuries. I think I said it was after 
dusk. Well, the season was too early 
for any ripe fruit ; but the hard sto- 
machs of our ‘light-bobs’ took kindly 
to the stony green plums. As the 
men rifled the boughs it was pleasant 
to hear the rustle of the leaves. 
Presently came the voice of Corporal 
Chunk, calling to a comrade in an- 
other tree. 

“*Tzaay, Bill! han’t Vrench plooms 
wings ? 

“* Wings, you blockhead! No; 
not no more nor English uns.’ 

“*Doan’t ’ee zaay zo, Bill; now, 
doan’t ’ee !’ cried the Corporal ; ‘ else 
[ve a bin atin’ cockchaafers more nor 
this ’aalf hour ! 

“ After that, youngsters,” quoth 
the Colonel, “we had better go up 
to the ladies, if Mr. Locksley don’t 
object.” 

Upstairs, the drawing-room win- 
lows were wide open—the night wind 
could scarcely stir the light muslin 
curtains. There was a little balcony 
where Edward carried out a chair 
and sat down, leaning his arms on 
the rail, his chin on his arms. A 
broad path of heaving silver, laced 
with dark shadow-lines, as wavelets 
rose and fell, led his sight out, across 
the bay, to sea. Whither led it his 
thought and fancy? The “ Lady 
Constance” lay at her moorings, right 
across the silvery track. The voices 
of father and mother both were aud- 
ible in the room behind. Once he 
looked back, and thought his own 
heart rode at moorings, fast by their 
love. As he looked out again a long, 
glassy swell came rolling in from the 
bay. The fairy craft courtesied with 
dancing grace as it slipped under her. 
What a shame to tie that life-like 
thing to moorings! Soft as the breeze 
was, her exquisite canvas would catch 
every breath, if hoisted. What 
dreamy delight to sail, and sail away, 
and yet away, beyond the sight-line, 
all along that heaving silver ! 

“Looking for the Skerry, Ned, or 
sentimentalizing ?” broke in, unplea- 
santly, the voice of Keane. 

“The moonlight lies just about in 
line for it ; but it’s so far off one can’t 
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always make it out. We must sail 
over there and have a day’s rifle- 
practice at the gulls.” 

It was not exactly to the Skerry to 
shoot gulls that Ned’s fancy had been 
travelling along the shining seaward 
path ; nevertheless he jumped at the 
notion—literally, off his chair, no less 
than figuratively. The old Colonel’s 
ear had also caught the well-known 
word. 

“ What's that about rifles, young- 
ster ; can you handle one, pray ?” 

“ Oh, Colonel,” cried both the boys, 
“come with us ; that would be prime. 
We're going to the Skerry to shoot 
gulls.” 

“What? in that gim-crack boat of 
Burkitt’s. The next major on the 
purchase-list would chuckle to see me 
get on board.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed her indignant 
owner, “ you've no notion what a sea- 
boat she is. Stands as stiff as the 
lighthouse under half a gale of wind. 
You needn’t be afraid, Colonel. Ask 
any boatman in the bay.” 

“Tmpudent imp! So I needn’t be 
afraid of going to sea in a washing- 
tub with two monkeys for ship’s com- 
pany. Thank you kindly. But as 
there’s arms on board I think I will 
go, just to give you two a chance for 
your lives.” 

“Hurrah, Colonel !” cried the mon- 
keys, tolerant of insult at the prospect 
of his joining them. 

When he did step on board with 
them he was concerned to find how 
little stowage-room there was for his 
long legs. 

“They've worried me many ways, 
these long legs of mine, and got me 
taken prisoner once.” 

“Prisoner! Colonel. One would 
have thought that long legs, if ever 
of use, would have been useful to keep 
one out of that scrape.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Little, 
stumpy legs beat long shanks at run- 
ning most times. But I didn’t get a 
chance to run.” 

“ Go about, Ned !” cried his cousin. 
“It’s your head you must mind this 
time, Colonel, or the boom will take 
you overboard.” 

The tack successfully. made, the 
boys begged for the story. 

“Twas on the retreat from Madrid, 
in 1812. We had the rearguard, and 
were all higgledy-piggledy with the 
French van. Into villages and out of 
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them, like ‘puss in the corner.’ One 
night a party of ours came on an old 
fonda. Grand old places some of 
those, with great vaulted ceilings to 
the stabies and granaries overhead. 
The owners were gone, and all their 
goods with them. ‘We ransacked cup- 
hoard and corner with no result but 
fleas, dust,and dead crickets. They had 
made clean sweep of all but the dirt.” 

“ Luff, Ned, luff a bit,” said Keane. 
“Co on, Colonel.” 

“Tn despair I went out to rummage 
the stables. I had known a muleteer 
in a hurry leave a crust and a gar- 
licky sausage-end in the hay. And 
even a handful of horsebeans don’t 
come amiss in starvation-soup, young- 
sters. It was a great big stable 
fifty mules might have stood at bait 
in it; but rack and manger were as 
hare as cupboard and shelf. I had a 
bit of lighted candle and went search- 
ingalong. At the furthermost upper 
end of the last trough I came upon a 
little pile of lentils. It looked so neat 
and undisturbed that I thought it 
must have been formed after the 
general clearance. I looked up and 
saw a grain or two on the rack-beam. 
Looked right up to the ceiling and 

verceived a crack. A lentil dropped. 
Chere was, then, a store-room over- 
head. I climbed up on the rack-beam 
and went along till I saw a trap-door 
in the ceiling. ‘I’m in luck for once,’ 
thought I. I could reach the trap 
with my sword-point ; so I gave a 
shove. Open it went and fell back, 
inside, with a bang. To spring up 
and into the gaping hole with the 
candle-end in my teeth was soon 
done ; but as I was in the candle-end 
was out. I groped onwards in the 
dark. I could hear the rats squeak 
and scamper in amaze ; but they were 
not as amazed as I was at hearing— 
there was no mistaking it—a French 
cavalry bugle in the court-yard. To 
make things worse I felt something 
give under my left foot. Sure enough ; 
crack went treacherous lath and plas- 
ter. I made a blundering attempt to 
right myself: crack and crash, both 
heels went through! I was astride 
upon a cross-beam and both legs 
dangling down. Vain wasthe struggle 
to loose one lanky limb and then the 
other. There wasafix! Then hoofs 
clattered, scabbards clanked, spurs 
jingled underneath. The French 
Chasseurs were in the stables.” 
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“ Beg pardon, Colonel, but we must 
go about again.” 

Having bobbed under the boom 
again, andseated himself to windward, 
he went on. 

“There were only some ten or 
twelve of them, and the stable was 
very long. My best hope was they 
might keep down to the stalls by the 
door. 

““* Mon sergent,” quoth a trooper, 
did we catch any of ’em ? 

“Catch, indeed! We couldn’t 
boil up a trot between us. Poor Co- 
cotte here has had three handfuls of 
chopped straw in her stomach since 
yesterday, and a stone under her shoe 
since this morning on the Sierra. 
That’s not the way to catch English 
“Voltigeurs,” eh ? 

“* Geux depaysva. They talk of 
chateaux in Spain : when I’m “ Mare- 
chal Duc de N’importe quoi” [ll take 
care to build mine out of it.’ 

“* En attendant, Francois, as thou 
art only Maréchal des Logis, let’s 
look out for the hay-loft.’ 

“To my discomfiture they lit a 
lantern and came upwards. 

“* Mille Tonnerres, mon sergent !’ 
cried Francois, gaping at the ceiling. 
‘ Here’s something now, for example! 
Here’s a pair of legs dangling down 
like cobwebs.’ 

“* Ah, bah! thou art pleasanting.’ 

*“*Pleasanting! ‘To the contrary. 
Look at the boots and trowsers !’ 

“*Drolls of legs! cried the ser- 
jeant, holding up the light. ‘ Farcers 
of legs! Are they live, Francois ? 

“T heard the hilt clang preparatory 
to ‘draw swords’—I wanted neither 
prick nor scratch—and fell to kicking 
vigorously. 

‘**«Tiens mon vieux!’ said Francois. 
‘They’re not only live but lively. 

“Ah ca!’ shouted the serjeant, 
apostrophizing my nether limbs. ‘To 
whom are you? and what make you 
there? Allons done répondez de 
suite.’ 

“There was nothing for it but to 
confess in such French as I might. 

**Tiens c’est un Anglishemanne !’ 
they roared with loud laughter, and 
soon were up in the loft with a 
lantern. 

“¢ Pardon, mon officier! C’est la 
chasse aux oignons qui a fait vot’ 
petit malheur !’ 

“Sure enough, there was a noble 
string of onions swinging just over the 
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heap of lentils; and a capital stew 
the Chasseurs made of them that 
night, I remember.” 

When laughter abated, Ned asked: 

“Were you prisoner long, Co- 
lonel ?” 

“Oh, dear, no. One of our flank 
companies—I told you we were all 
Mecieieatadute-lemeh in upon the 
fonda just before daybreak. There 
was no spare nag for me, and Cocotte 
couldn’t carry double; so they left 
me behind when they scuffled away.” 

“ Keep her a point away from the 
lighthouse rock, Ned,” said Keane, 
for the Skerry was full in view, loom- 
ing large. 

"Phe sea-mews had a bad time of 
it. The Colonel, besides his old ex- 
perience of the rifle, had made fur 
and feathers fly all round the world, 
from almost as many species as the 
cases of the British Museum boast. 
Ned’s accuracy of eye and steadiness 
of hand had increased since the day 
when grief came to the dragon of 
Ming. Keane, like most seaport lads, 
was a practised enemy of seabirds. 
Tirel of slaughter, and sharp-set for 
luncheon, they presently moored the 
“ Lady Constance” far out enough to 
get off at ebb-tide, and hailing a 
coble sculled by the lighthouse-keep- 
er’s boy, got ashore, to the infinite 
relief of the Colonel’s legs. The 
Skerry was throughout a tilted table 
of chalk—on top, a slanting down 
of thymy grass, close-cropped by 
sheep, whose backs, as they grazed, 
made steep inclines. Shade was 
not attainable, but the breeze was 
fresh, though the sun was bright. It 
was pleasant enough, when the mid- 
day meal was done, to lie upon that 
short crisp turf, and gaze landward. 
Day-dreams are dreamy enough, I 
allow. The shapes that haunt them 
are vague and ill-defined. The very 
coast-line of the firm land itself 
seemed to dance and quiver in haze 
as Edward looked on it. But indis- 
tinctness under broad sunbeams, look- 
ing landward, is other than vague- 
ness under weird moonheams, looking 
seaward. The sense of the indefinite 
and of the infinite are not one. The 
trickeries of the former work not the 
tender passionate longings of the lat- 
ter. So Ned turned flat on his back, 
by-and-by, gazing into the unfathom- 
able heaven. But a seabird came, pois- 
ing herself on broad lithe wing, right 
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over him. Her clanging cry seemed 
fraught with reproach. Ned fancied 
he could discern a blood-spot on the 
snow of her downy breast. Would 
she arraign him of cruelty for the 
death of her mates under the cliff? 
“ Pshaw, nonsense.” He jumped up; 
the bird’s wings quivered, and she 
went screaming out to sea. To and 
fro, musing, he paced some fifty yards; 
then forgot what had brought him 
to his feet, and found himself laugh- 
ing at remembrance of the Colonel’s 
long-legged misadventure. 

“Tl go and get another story out 
of the old campaigner.” 

He found him stretched at full 
length, his face towards the ground, 
his head propped on both hands, his 
eyes on a little open book. Ned 
started, for staining the white margin 
was a rusty spot about the size of the 
blood-spot on the sea-mew’s breast. 

“ Ha, youngster !”’ said the Colonel, 
without looking up, “think it odd 
to find an old soldier poring over a 
prayer- book, eh?” 

“ Colonel, what is that stain upon 
the margin?” was the answer. 

‘A drop of a brave man’s blood, 
boy,” said the Colonel. 

He turned round, sat up, and sent 
a solemn searching look into the lad’s 
countenance. It was also solemn, and 
he was moved to speak when other- 
wise he had kept strict silence. 

“ Sit down, and I'll tell you how I 
came by it.” 

Edward sat down. 

“Tt’s in Latin, you see,” holding 
the book towards him; “but the name 
on the fly-leaf’—turning to it—* is 
in German.” 

“ Gretli Steiner” was written there 
in a thin-pointed female hand; un- 
derneath, in strong, awkward, mas- 
culine characters, “‘ Muss oft gelesen 
seyn,” “ Must often be read.” 

““T was on divisional staff, in 1815, 
at Quatre-bras and Waterloo. Late 
on the latter day, when the French 
game was up, I went galloping with 
a message to the Prussians in pursuit. 
None but the chiefs—and they not 
always—know at the time the im- 
portance of even great victories. Yet, 
somehow, that evening, as I rode back 
over the field, thick-strewn with dead 
and dying, I felt that I had played 
my little part in one of the great 
events of history. A desire seized 
on me to carry some memento from 
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that bloody hattle-ground. I dis- 
mounted, threw the bridle over my 
arm, and went picking my way 
through piteous obstacles. I thought, 
at first, of taking a cross or medal 
for a keepsake, but could not bring 
myself to tear from a defenceless 
breast what its brave owner would 
have defended at cost of life itself. 
Presently I came upon a group of 
men and horses overthrown in con- 
fusion: corpses of them I mean, of 
course: three slain lancers of the 
Polish Guard, and, evidently, their 
slayer with them. You remember I 
said ‘a brave man’s blood? ” 

He nodded assent. 

“His horse had fallen first : per- 
haps that alone lost him. He Thad 
not been killed outright, for he was 
sitting propped against the poor 
brute’s carease. By the skull and 
crossbones on its trappings and his 
uniform, I knew him for a Death’s- 
head Brunswicker. Poor fellow! he 
was cold and stiff—his dying grip 
fast on this little book, open at this 
very page. He had a wound, among 
others, on his forehead. This drop 
must have fallen as he bent over the 
book. I took it, put it in my sabre- 
tasch, mounted, and rode fast away. 
For days and days I was uneasy, as 
if [ had robbed the dead. I did not 
once take out or open the little book 
of prayers. When at last I did, the 
sentence on the fly-leaf read like 
an absolution and a pious bequest. 
* Must oft be read! Ay, boy, I have 
read and read, learnt and repeated 
these old Latin prayers, till I fancy 
sometimes some of their spirit has 
passed into mine. At war, in peace, 
in camp, at home, I have treasured 
and carried the dead Brunswicker’s 
book. They shall put it in my shroud 
with me. I wish I could take it 
bodily with me into ‘kingdom come’ 
to return it to the Brunswicker. 
Pray God I may meet him there, with 
‘ Gretli,” too, to thank them for the 
loan of it.” 

Then uprose the Colonel, and whis- 
tled “The British Grenadiers.” That 
is not a devotional tune, nor is whis- 
tling a good vehicle for church music; 
nevertheless, Edward Locksley felt 
as if he listened to a solemn psalm. 

“Now, Ned, look alive! Come 
along, Colonel!” cried Keane, from 
below. “Time to be going aboard.” 

They descended to the beach. The 
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boy with the coble was there, and his 
father, too. 

“ Neap tides this a’ternoon, gen’l- 
men,” holloaed the latter, though he 
stood within a yard of them. He 
was wont to lose one-half his words, 
blown down his throat, upon that 
windy Skerry. 

“ Boat’s aground, seemin’ly:can’t’ee 
wait till’t turns again ?” 

“Not if we’re to make Freshet 
before sundown,” said the owner. 
“ What sort of bottom is it ?” 

“ Softand sandy, master; ye mought 
pole her out into deep water wi'out 
harmin’ her keel, easily.” 

“Well, we'll try it, anyhow.” 

“Send boy back for me, to help 
shove, if she’s very fast, master !” 

“ Ay, ay,” cried Keane, as they put 
off in the coble. 

Fast she was, sure enough. The 
boy went back, and brought his broad- 
shouldered sire to assist. Up to the 
waist in water, heapplied the strength 
of those broad shoulders to the how. 
A few strains, and a few grunts, wal- 
ruswise ; then she began to slide, ever 
so little. 

“Yeo ho, heave ho!” and off she 
goes at last. 

Keane was in the bows, pole in 
hand, and one foot on the sprit. A 
few words passed between him anid 
his helpers, which for the flapping of 
the sails that the Colonel was hoist- 
ing were not heard by Ned. He was 
at the helm again. They were soon 
out of shoal water, and had all on 
board ship-shape. Ned called out to 
his cousin 

“Did you ‘tip’ those fellows, 
Keane ?”” 

“No. Why should I?’ 

“They took a deal of trouble tu 
get us off.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t they ?” 

“T don’t say they shouldn’t; but 
we should have ‘ tipped’ them.” 

“Bother them, theyll do well 
enough.” 

* That’s more than we’ve done.” 

“Don’t seem to see it,” argued 
Keane. “The shilling’s as well in 
our pocket as theirs. What’s the use 
of shillings at the Skerry? The sea- 
mews don’t keep shops : ha, ha, ha!” 

Keane laughed at his own joke, 
but the laugh grated on his cousin’s 
ear. 

This was but one day of many 
spent inthe Colonel’s company. He 
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took as kindly to the youngsters as 


they admiringly to him. Keane 
said he thought him good fun. Ned 


secretly resented this off-hand ex- 
pression. He relished the fun to the 
fullas much as his cousin ; but owned, 
in the very fibre of his heart, that 
some better thing than fun might be 
gotten out of the old soldier’s com- 
pany. The Colonel would laugh, him- 
self, at camp jokes and anecdotes till 
his sides seemed in danger of split- 
ting the close-buttoned military frock. 
But under the straining cloth, Ned’s 
eye seemed ever to discern the squared 
edges of the Brunswicker’s prayer- 
book. “Old Colonel,” as the boys 
might call him, he was hard, and 
hale, and active yet. His stories came 
down to the most modern military 
times. He was home ona year’s fur- 
lough from India, where his regiment 
was likely to remain some time. He 
would often say that le could bear 
no longer the slip-shod scuitle of pro- 
menaders on the Esplanade, that his 
ear pined for the measured thunder 
of a regiment’s tramp. He declared 
that the “Gazettes” in the 7%mes put 
him in terror twice a-week, lest he 
should read his own name amongst 
unfortunates “shoved upon the Ma- 
jor-General’s shelf.” 

“T don’t want to lay-by just yet, 
boys. I’ve neither chick nor child, 
and can’t feel at home but in camp 
or barrack-yard.” 

Ned’s great delight was to get him 
upon Indian ground—the only true 
field for a soldier’s energy, as it then 
appeared. 

“Tell you what, Colonel, if I take 
a shilling, I shall take it from John 
Company sooner than from Her gra- 
cious Majesty.” 

The old ‘*Queen’s officer”—King’s 
officer that had been so long—would 
shake his head at this, and purse up 
his mouth; nevertheless, Ned’s rea- 
sonings were not easily gainsaid. 

“Take the Company’s shilling!” 
cried Keane, contemptuously ; “what's 
the good? India’s used up. Nothing 
but dry sticks come rattling down, 
now-a-days, for shaking the Pagoda 
tree. Better stop at home, and fea- 
ther your nest at Cransdale, Ned, my 
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“Stop at home I shall,” Ned an- 
swered, somewhat ruffled; “but as 
for feathers, I'd sooner have them on 
my wings than in my nest.” 
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“Well said, youngster,” quoth Co- 
lonel Blunt. 

The vacation drew to a close. The 
elder Locksley came down again to 
Freshet, for no timber ships had 
been there when he first came with 
his wife and son. Ned had advised 
him now that two Norwegians had at 
last appeared. They were at anchor 
far from the fashionable promenade, 
opposite a crazy old pier, whence 
a flight of steps, slippery with tangle, 
led down to a strip of beach. The 
shingle had long since disappeared 
under layers of broken bottles and 
fragmentary crockery, lobster claws 
and oyster shells, battered tea-kettles 
and sodden cabbage stumps. Not 
even daily ebb and flow could clear 
the melancholy “detritus” away. 
Thither came Robert Locksley, with 
his son, to hail the nearest Norwegian 
for a boat. But, looking downwards, 
Ned perceived the coble from the 
Skerry, with her nose on that unsa- 
voury strip of sea-beach, and the boy 
asleep in her. 

“Holloa, boy, put us aboard the 
barque there.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said the boy, trained 
by his father, the old coastguards- 
man, to obey at once a voice of autho- 
rity ; but there was a sulkiness about 
his deference, for all his practical 
obedience. 

‘* Hold on alongside, we shan’t be 
long aboard.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” with a grumble and 
a scowl. 

But the scowl vanished in a plea- 
surable grin, and the grumble into 
the cheeriest of “Thank’ee, sirs,” as 
the coble touched the slimy steps, and 
Ned handed over three half-crowns. 

“You must be flush of money, Ned, 
to pay such wages for such work. 
Easy earnings, seven and sixpence for 
five hundred yards’ his father said. 

“Do you remember Tommy Wil- 
mot and the bag of marbles, pappy ?” 

“Can’t say I do. Did you give 
him seven and sixpence for it?’ 

“Tt was a practical discourse of 
yours on compensation, pappy dear, 
that little affair of Tommy’s. But 
never mind; it’s another man’s secret 
why the boy there got seven and six. 
Come along.” 

Away they went, arm in arm, 
happy father and happy son, trusting 
and trustworthy in a great matter or 
in a small. 
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The next day was tu betheir last at 
Freshet. Mr. Locksley and the Colo- 
nel were both to accompany the ladies 
in a carriage drive to some ruin on a 
headland, which Ned had visited, and 
dlid not care to see again. He, there- 
fore, and Keane tooka farewell cruise. 
They sailed westward to a rocky islet 
half way between the mainland and 
the Skerry. They had both fowling- 
piece and rifle aboard, though Ned 
said he would shoot no more at sea- 
mews. The rock was reached and 
rounded without adventure. On the 
return, however, they came across a 
large, rare, diving-bird. It kept 
swimming, ducking, disappearing and 
reappearing right in front of them, in 
the most persevering and tantalizing 
manner. Ned’s vow was against pur- 
poseless murder of sea-mews ; but the 
securing of such a specimen could not 
fall under its provisions. Forbid it 
science! to say nothing of sport. Ned 
was as eager as Keane to get a fair 
shotatit. Bang! and bang! went both 
barrels at last. But the saucy diver 


must have witnessed experiments with 
Eley’s patent cartridges before that 


afternoon, so accurately did it caleu- 
late their utmost range, and keep just 
out of it. 

“Tt’s not a bit of use, Ned,” said 
Keane, “ shot won’t touch him; you 
must try the rifle.” 

Hetook it in hand, and waited with 
patient, deliberate aim till the bird 
rose up once more in the water, flap- 
ping his fin-like wings in a sort of 
mockery. ‘Crack! “ No go!” said 
both boys as, true to his kind, the 
diver dived. 

“You've winged him, though !” 
cried Keane, breathless with excite- 
ment, as the bird, once more on the 
surface, took to churning the water 
with piteous flaps. 

“Haul a bit on the mainsheet! 
T'll steer down on him!” 

The Lady Constance skimmed the 
water as if the steersman’s eagerness 
had quickened her very frame. The 
bird seemed unable to dive again but 
swam fast away. Not so fast, how- 
ever, as the Lady Constance, which 
was soon up with and almost over it. 
Keane let the rudder go and made a 
clutch at the bird as it passed under 
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the stern. The Lady Constance 
broached and fell away. Keane was 
overboard, with an agonizing cry for 
help. Born by the sea-shore, and at 
home from boyhood on its waves, the 
lad, like so many of his breeding, 
could not swim a stroke. The Eton- 
ian was more truly amphibious. Coat 
and shoes were off in a twinkling, 
lithe as otter or seal, he was in the 
water to the rescue. 

“ All right, old fellow! Here you 
are! Don’t catch at me! don’t splash 
so! tread water gently and I'll keep 
you afloat.” 

He had him tight by the collarfrom 
behind. So far so good. The mis- 
chief was, that the current was not 
strong enough to keep the Lady Con- 
stance from drifting before the wind, 
though strong enough to make push- 
ing Keene against it no joke. Ned 
saw the distance increasing with dis- 
may. To save himself were but a 
sport of swimming; but this widow’s 
only son—to think of losing him! 
He struck out with steady but des- 
perate force. A great floating rack 
of seaweed came happily down the 
current, plump against the broadside 
of the boat, and stopped her way a 
little. Ned had presence of mind to 
note the slackening, and redoubled 
efforts. Thus both lads’ lives were 
saved. But when they had hoisted 
themselves by main force over the 
gunwale on board again, he was ex- 
hausted, and for a few minutes lay on 
his back. 

When he got breath again he sat 
up and took the tiller-bar in hand. 

“ Mind the sheets, Keane, haul the 
jib closer home.” 

He put the boat’s head seaward. 
“What on earthare you after, Ned ? 
Let’s make for the pier-head quick,” 
said the other dripping lad. 

“ After the puftin, to be sure,” he 
answered, imperturbably. “A little 
tauter : that will do.” 

The bird was once more overtaken, 
and this time secured in safety. Nei- 
ther ther nor thereafter did one word 
touching Keane’s rescue cross the lips 
of Ned Locksley, which was charac- 
teristic of him. But not one word 
crossed Keane’s lips either, which was 
also characteristic of him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir was after Easter the following 
year. New men were in office. Their 
first measure of importance had been 
carried by a narrow majority in the 
Commons. Upon its reception “in 
another place” might hang the fate of 
Government. An animated debate : 
a a close division, would en- 
iven the decorous monotony of the 
Upper House. To make matters 
worse, the noble Earl who led for 
Ministers was feverish and in bed. 
Much would depend upon a very 
young debater, and still younger offi- 
cial, Under Secretary to the depart- 
ment which the Bill more immediate- 
ly affected. 

“ Nervous thing for Royston,” said 
one junior peer to another coming in 
from the lobby. “Does he funk it 
much ?” 

“T don’t know whether he does ; 
but I should think Government did.” 
They looked up at the ladies muster- 
ing in force already. 

“Any thing worth looking at?’ 
asked one hereditary legislator, who 
wore an eyeglass because hereally was 
near-sighted. 

“Nothing particular, except the 
Cransdale girl,” quoth his compeer, 
superciliously. 

“* Well she is particular. And how 
well her mother wears.” 

“ Ah! to my mind, she beats Lady 
Constance hollow.” 

“Hardly that; but she’s a grand 
type certainly. There’s Royston up 
now, isn’t he? Hear, hear!” 

Lord Royston was up, and, luckily 
for him, without suspicion that the 
eyes of Lady Cransdale and her 
daughter were upon him. His open- 
ing sentences were firm and self-pos- 
sessed. He was well on in his speech 
when, during an interruption on a 
point of statistics, he first became 
aware of it. The discovery during an 
oratorical period might have thrown 
him off his balance; but having a 
blue book in hand and a string of 
figures in mouth to confute his noble 
interrupter, time was given him to 


- recover before launching out again. 


His argument was precise and clear, 
and as he came to the wider political 
and moral aspects of the measure, en- 
thusiasm roused him to eloquence. 
Cheers with the chill off, somewhat 


rare in that senate of patricians, greet- 
ed his winding up. When he sat down 
he had earned a genuine and honour- 
able success. Several distinguished 
elders came across and shook hands 
with him. The subsequent debate 
was lively, but the division favour- 
able. And Lady Constance had been 
looking on. 

Her mother’s presence with her was 
a stronger instance of interest in their 
young kinsman than even he had 
dared to reckon upon. Lady Crans- 
dale had not been at a debate since 
her own dear Philip had spoken on 
his return from India, those weary 
widowed years and years ago. 

It was happy for such interests of 
the British Empire as the business of 
Lord Royston’s Under-Secretaryship 
might affect that nothing complex or 
important was on hand next morning. 
Choice between horns of one dilemma 
at a time is sufficient for the mind of 
any budding statesman. And the 
noble Under-Secretary was sorely ex- 
ercised by the momentous question : 
“Should he call or not upon the 
Cransdales to thank them for their 
presence?” Todoso might savour of 
vanity ; not to do so, of indifference. 
It would not do to look ungrateful, 
nor would it do better to look like 
fishing for compliments. Ashe docket- 
ed papersand scrawled signatures me- 
chanically, determination went swing- 
ing to-and-fro. The question ended, as 
so many do, by settling itself. Riding 
up through St. James’s after office- 
hours, he met the Cransdale carriage, 
and the Countess beckoned to him. 

““ Well, Royston, I congratulate you. 
We were in the House last night.” 

“ Almost to my discomfiture.” 

“ Civil! when we took so much in- 
terest in your success.” 

“True, though. Friends make the 
worst audience.” 

“Then why do they go to back a 
man up and cheer him ?” 

“Oh, party friends, that’s quite an- 
other thing. Yet they would be no- 
thing but for party enemies.” 

“Do you really mean,” said Lady 
Constance, “that you would sooner 
face enemies than friends.” 

“Than some friends, certainly,” he 
answered, flushing to his hat brim. 

“But last night,” said her mother, 
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“the interest must have been too keen 
to let you care for individual hearers, 
friend or foe.” 

“ Keen enough, 
keener.” 

He was afraid of his own boldness, 
and did not dare to look up and sun 
his triumph in Constance’s soft eyes, 
when her mother assured him that 
many of the first men in the House 
had spoken of itin the highest terms. 

“Have you heard from Philip?!” 
he asked, to turn off the conversation 
and escape from its delicious pain. 

“Oh, yes! And the boys have whole 
holiday on Thursday, so [ll have up 
him and Ned to town. Come and 
dine with us to meet them.’ 

“Delighted !” said the Under-Secre- 
tary, bringing his spurs, in unadvised 
ecstasy, so near his spirited horse's 
flanks that he started off and went 
plunging up Constitution-hill in wild- 
est fashion. 

“Royston’s been and done it just 
about, Ned,” cried Philip, bouncing 
into Locksley’s room, the Z'imes in 
one hand, and his mother’s letter in 
the other. Unconsciously merciless, 
he threw down the newspaper and 
insisted upon inflicting Lady Crans- 
dale’s account of her visit tothe House 
upon his friend. “I’ve a scrap of a 
note from Con, too, and she says it 
was ‘out and out.’” 

“T don’t believeit,” blurted out Ned, 
beside himself. 

“Don’t believe what? Not what 
Con says of Royston’s speech? Read 
it in the Z'imes, then, and you'll see 
‘twas an out and outer.” 

“Perhapsit was, butshe nevertalks 
slang,” said Ned, catching at a meaus 
of extricating himself. 

“Oh, bother, Ned, we’re mighty par- 
ticular all of asudden, eh? Anyhow, 
Constance says she thought it fine 
and eloquent. And we shall have an 
opportunity of patting him on the 
back for it. Mammy says we may 
go up to town on Thursday.” 

Close conflict was in Ned’s heart, 
between delight at the thought of see- 
ing Lady Constance, and pain at see- 
ing Lord Royston in her company. 
Young “ grown men” have an irri- 
tating way sometimes of making young 
“ungrown men” feel their distance 
from theirimmediateelders ; but Lord 
Royston had never so dealt by Ned. 
He liked the lad, and respected him ; 
and, in his own undemonstrative w ay, 


but there are 
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had shown him that he did. Now, 
ingratitude was Ned’s abhorrence, yet 
there is a gratitude most ungrateful 
to him that pays it. He owned obli- 
gation, but felt its withes cut to the 
bone the wrists it bound. For, as 
my readers have seen long since, the 
poor lad’s heart had yielded to the 
mastery of that passion which makes 
boys men—and men, boys. He knew 
not—how should he/—at what pre- 
cise period Constance had lost her sis- 
terly character, and stcod out robed 
before his eyes in all the royalties of 
love ; but early jealousy of Royston 
had long since taught him how to the 
word “passion” the old Latin mean- 
ing clings—how truly it is “a suffer- 
ing.” Yet Lady Constance’s manner 
towards himself was less reserved and 
more affectionate than towards the 
other. Ned would exult in thissome- 
times, and sometimes quail at it. 
Sometimes his own lifelong intimacy 
with her would be counted gain, and 
sometimes loss. They stood upon 
such different footings that nothing 
fairly showed herjudgmentas between 
them. 

“Tf I, too, were a distant kinsman, 
or he, too, were the close companion 
of her childhood, perhaps I might 
conjec ture what she feels concerning 
us!” As for Lord Royston’s feeling 
concerning her, spite of his equable 
demeanour, Ned had with unerring 
instinct conjectured it by countless 
subtle tokens. He knew that one 
name lay hidden in his own heart 
and in her kinsman’s, and the know- 
ledge was his daily disquieting. 

It never troubled him that Lady 
Constance was his elder. For, first, 
the difference was no great one at the 
most ; and,next, man’s conscious man- 
liness carries a consciousness of head- 
ship with it which takes little account 
of difference in age. The feeling takes 
an ugly shape attimes. An urchin in 
the nursery, who cannot reach up to 
the father’s knee, will class himself 
with him, and say, “We, men,” in full 
disdain of mother, nurse, and elder 
sisters. Yet purge it of its arrogance, 
as fire of love can purge it purest, and 
the feeling is manly and worthy of a 
man. Younger men are wont to set 
their heart on older, older men on 
younger, women than themselves. Ex- 
perience of life has not yet shown me 
that the older man’s is always, or 
often, the truest ideal of what is love- 
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worthy in woman. But, in truth, it 
did trouble Ned right sore that the 
man whose rivalry he had divined 
should be his elder. Such a lady’s 
wooers must prove their worth, and 
Royston was proving his worthily; 
that could not be denied. Royston's 
were a man’s efforts and a man’s suc- 
cesses ; his own, mere schoolboy strug- 
gles, and their meed a schoolboy’s 
prize. His thought was ever frettin 
at the contrast—ever fretting, an 
ever devising how best to burst upon 
a sudden the boundary which fences 
boyhood off from man’s estate. Oh, 
for one single day of battle! That 
would alter all! A beardless ensi 
carries the flaunting silk into the 
storm of bullets, and comes out a ve- 
teran, with the torn flag in his hand. 
The countless deaths that have re- 
sulted have aged him in honour and 
esteem. There be days of fight which 
count for years of service, not in the 
Army List alone, but in the common 
account of men’sopinion. No soldier- 
ing was afoot in Europe; but India 
was a frequent field of battle. One 
day of Hindostan might put a badge 
of manhood on his breast at which 
old men should bow. 

Such were the floating fancies in 
his mind, which a few chance words 
were soon tu fix. There was no party 
at the Cransdales on the Thursday ; 
only another cousin besides Royston 
one Katey Kilmore, god-chil and 
namesake of the Countess. Of course, 
then, the Under-Secretary gave his 
arm to Lady Cransdale ; Philip his to 
cousin Katey ; Ned his, with tremor 
of delight, to Constance. Poor boy! 
the dainty white hand on his arm, the 
hand which had clasped his a thou- 
sand times in careless, childish play, 
now sent a thrill to his heart’s core at 
every touch. 

“Phil tellsme, Lady Constance, you 
went to the debate.” 

He could not keep himself from 
— of what it vexed him sore to 
think of. 

What a strange contrast between 
“Phil,” the old familiar word, and 
that formal “ Lady Constance.” Once 
it had been “Con,” and “ Phil,” and 
“Ned,” at,all times; but an awe was 
creeping over him against which the 
oldest intimacy could not prevail. She 
did not seem to notice it. 

“Oh, yes ; and I liked it wonder- 
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fully. I wish it had been in the 
Commons though.” 

That was well; it was not all for 
Royston’s sake she had enjoyed it. 

“Why rather in the Commons !” 

“ Because of the more livelystirand 
action, to be sure. Great questions 
are decided there, nine times out of 
ten. Royston says he wishes his seat 
were in that House.” 

This dashed the cup of comfort 
from his lips, all the more cruelly 
that the young lord turned at hearing 
his own name, and looked his pleasure 
at her giving weight to words of his. 

It cost Ned something to continue. 

“So you like stir and action ?” 

“To be sure I do ; don’t you?” 

“What do you think of soldiering 
then, Lady Constance?” henextasked, 
nerving himself as a gambler against 
his nervousness by calling a higher 
stake. 

“Come, Con,” cried her brother, 
overhearing this, though Ned had not 
spoken loud, “say your say about 
soldiering, then we'll have Katey’s.” 

“T don’t care for red coats a gold 
oe. Phil, anyhow; and bear- 
skins are my bogies.” 

“You're a muff, Con,” he retorted. 
“Now, Katey, what say you ?” 

She had one brother in the “ Cold- 
stream,” and one hoping for the 
“ Fusiliers,’ so she cried, “The 
Guards for ever! Phil.” 

“ Bravo, Katey ; you shall be vivan- 
ditre to our battalion.” 

Whilst they were laughing at their 
own fun, Ned said very gravely and 
ay to Constance, “ Of course I 

idn’t mean the Guards, they only 
play at soldiers now-a-days; but real 
soldiering in camps and colonies ; 
what do you think of that?” 

“ Better, at all events ; but all sol- 
diering is dangling idle work in time 
of peace.” 

** Not everywhere. Not in India, 
for instance.’ 

“ Tndia, I grant you ; that is a field 
foraman’scareer. Itshould be mine 
if I were one. Soldier, statesman, 
missionary—there are endless roads 
to greatness there.” 

She wondered, as she looked at 
him, what the rush of blood to his 
forehead should mean—what the 
blaze that kindled in his eyes. 

“Since when have youthought over 
Indian careers, pray?” 
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“Since when have I not, Ned? 
Have you forgotten that I am a Hin- 
doo girl myself—that dearest pappy’s 
official greatness was all Indian! I 
have read all his despatches that are 
in print, and some in manuscript be- 
sides, and every book of Indian travel 
or adventure I can lay my hands 
upon.” 

“ How strange of me to have for- 
gotten it!” said Ned. 

Thereupon he fell into dead si- 
lence. She wondered all the more at 
him. She little knew her sweet lips 
had spoken doom of exile against 
a playmate from the cradle. Her 
wonder did not outlive the day ; but 
thenceforth dated a new manner of 
intercourse between herself and Ned. 
Down at Cransdale in the midsummer 
holidays, under the cedars at noon- 
tide, on horseback in the long soft 
evenings, they would hold continuous 
and grave conversations. Phil voted 
them prodigious bores. “A talk with 
you two is about as lively as an hour 
up to Hawtrey in Thucydides. I 
wish I’d Katey Kilmore to run wild 
a bit upon the moor with me.” 

Boys on their way to manhood will 
pass through certain heroic moods, 
such as more callous—shall [ say 
trivial !—elders mock at. Silly scorn! 
The tone and colour of the finished 
life-picture may recal but faintly, by- 
and-by, the prismatic hues of the first 
“study” for it; the grouping may 
be strangely varied, the firmest out- 
lines show “repentings,” yet each 
worthiest work must needs retain in- 
delible impress of that first concep- 
tion. 

“ Heroic moods, indeed!’ say some. 
“Walking on stilts, you mean: the 
lad’s best friend is he that soonest 
brings him to hislegs again.” “ Not 
if he break them in the bringing 
down,” I say. And I would rather, 
when the stilts are dropped, see the 
boy stride, or even strut, than lounge 
and shuffle. 

Seorn boy-heroics or not, good 
reader, you will agree with me that 
since a female figure must needs haunt 
them, it is huge advantage to the 
man that shall be when its propor- 
tions of worth and beauty are truly 
just and noble—are genuine realities, 
not figments of his fancy. Come of 
his n passion what may, ’tis well 
for him that she who kindles it be 
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one for whose love “a world” were 
indeed “well lost.” And such was 
Lady Constance. She was nearly 
twenty now; her girlish grace and 
freshness not worn off, but ripening 
into womanly glories. Two seasons’ 
experience of the great London world 
had left her untainted, but not un- 
disciplined. Her conversation fed 
and sustained the loftiest of the lad’s 
aspirations. Had he but counted her 
as truly sister as she held him brother, 
all had been well, and this fresh in- 
timacy had proved to himan unalloyed 
advantage. As it was now, the very 
mind was saturated with the sweet 
— wherewith the heart was sick. 
jut he put strong constraint upon 
himself, and hid this from her. That 
would have been perhaps impossible 
could she but once have gained a sight 
of him at distance, so to speak. 
However, she suspected nothing. 
He stood as he had always stood—too 
near. 

Those were blissful holidays. No 
Royston was there to be a fly in 


amber. His very triumph had 
brought him tribulation. His de- 


nent had to undergo remodel- 
ing in virtue of the very Bill that he 
had helped to pass, and he was chain- 
ed to his Under-Secretary’s desk. 
School-days were over, too, for good 
and all. Neither Phil nor Ned was 
to return next half to Eton. The 
former expected his commission daily, 
the latter wasentered at Seeds 
That troubled him, however, so there 
was a fly in his amber after all. His 
repugnance against any but a soldier’s 
career grew daily, yet he had not im- 
parted it to his father—a second 
cause of inward disquiet. 

His reserve on this one point was 
foreign to all their life-long relation 
to one another, a new growth, not 
rooted in any strange undutifulness 
or new mistrust ; but only in excessive 
tenderness and lingering self-devotion. 
He must not follow the promptings 
of a dream, pushing him out of the 
beaten track of duty. How could an 
Indian soldier—gone in quest of name 
and fame, to find both or neither, 
perhaps on a field of death—play an 
only son’s part to such dear parents 
in their quiet English home? What 
vexed him most in brooding on his 
love for Lady Constance was this 
doublefacedness. Sometimes itseem- 
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ed the essence of unselfishness, it won 
him so far out of his inner self ; some- 
times it seemed a selfishness in quint- 
essence, so utterly did it seduce him 
into forgetfulness of them. And 
when either parent spake, as parents 
will, of that coming Oxford life to 
which he could not feel heartily re- 
signed, he hated the half-hypocrisy 
which shut his lips or opened them 
with words of little meaning. 

Robert Locksley took little if any 
notice of such symptoms of inner con- 
flict as might sometimes have been 
perceptible in the outward bearing 
of his son; nor would perception 
of them have set him on conjecture. 
Ned’s confidence was certain to be 
given him in good time; no fear of 
that. But meek-hearted Lucy had 
more misgivings: meek hearts look 
out at clear eyes oftentimes. She 
would not question, she could hardly 
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bear to watch him, and indicate or 
even entertain suspicion thus against 
his trust in her. But it is hard to 
keep a mother’s hungry watchfulness 
of love from off her only one. Fol- 
lowing with delicate acuteness the 
boy’s dreamiest glances, her own 
glance found itself carried, more than 
once, into a corner of the sitting-room, 
where the grandfather’s sword hung. 
The blue steel seemed to pierce her 
own heart then. She thought of last 
year at Freshet, how quick and close 
an intimacy had sprung up between 
her son and the old soldier, how Ned 
had relished his campaigning stories, 
grave or gay. But she could hardly 
ring herself to accept that interpre- 
tation of her boy’s unrest. His will 
had ever been too steadfast, his very 
fancy too self-controlled to be moved 
lightly to some novel scheme of life. 


ANTRIM CASTLE. 


PART II. 


Tue death of the stormy petrel of 
Presbytery, Sir John Clotworthy, first 
Viscount Massareene, in the month 
of September, 1665, made way for his 
son-in-law, Sir John eee. fifth 
Baronet, second Viscount Massareene, 
as owner of Antrim Castle ; and from 
thenceforward the family name of 
Clotworthy became merged in that 
of Skeftyngton. The Saxon and the 
Norman contend for the honour of 
giving birth to the founder of this 
ancient family. The former, appeal- 
ing to philological evidence, suggests 
that the name is composed of the 
Saxon word scaef, a sheaf, inge, a 
meadow, and tun, a town—“the sheaf 
of the meadow town:” and until about 
the beginning of the present century, 
a sheaf on a tun—a symbol of the 
family—was pointed out in the win- 
dow of an ancient mansion in the 
village of Skeffington, in Leicester- 
shire. Another derivation is also 
referred to, namely, sceav, a sheep, 
and ton, a town, te, “the sheep 
town.” But the old Saxon Chronicle 
interposes, and points out that scae/, 
or scaev, was neither a sheaf nor a 
sheep, but a veritable Saxon man, of 
very ancient lineage indeed, for ac- 


cording to that recondite authority, 
he was the son of Noah! an ances- 
tral flight of fancy by no means 
uncommon, for the ancient Greeks, 
when at a loss for an ancestor to one 
of their heroes, wrote him down the 
son of Jupiter ; and more than one Hi- 
bernian of unmistakable Milesian de- 
scent has rambled over the battle-field 
of Hastings for a putative ancestor. 
But the Norman, disdaining etymo- 
logical evidence, appeals with confi- 
dence to ancient usage or the common 
law, and shows that in the twelfth, 
and down to the fifteenth century—a 
period of three hundred years—the 
name was written and used with the 
Norman prefix “ De,” namely, “ De 
Skeffyngton,” which proved their de- 
scent to be Norman. In the General 
Survey, Sciftitone is noticed in Domes- 
day Book, which was compiled in the 
year 1087, twenty-one years after the 
Conquest, and is stated there to be 
part of the royal manor of Rodolei ; 
and about a hundred years after- 
wards, 1188, Sir John de Skeffyng- 
ton made a grant of part of these 
lands to the Abbey of St. Mary de 
Protis. 

John de Skeffyngton, living in 1421, 
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added considerably to the family pro- 
perty by his marriage with Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of William Ould- 
bief and Maude Deane, his wife, who 
was daughter and heiress of Brien 
Deane. This John de Skeffyngton 
was the first of the family that drop- 
d the Norman prefix “ De,” in de- 
erence to the sturdy opinions of his 
father-in-law, Ouldbief, who being of 
Saxon descent himself, was chafed at 
the notion of any of his blood having 
a badge of the Norman conqueror 
about them. By this union, John 
Skeffyngton had a son, Thomas, liv- 
ing 1460—a very pious person, and 
particular friend of John Seaman, 
si! of the Order of Carthusians, 
ndon. By Mary, his wife, Thomas 
had three sons, William Skeffyngton, 
who became Lord Deputy of Ireland; 
Sir John Skeffyngton, knight, alder- 
man of London, merchant of the 
staple at Calais, and lord of the man- 
or of Fisherwick, in Staffordshire ; and 
Thomas Skeffyngton, esquire. The 
eldest, Sir William Skeffyngton occu- 
pies an important page in the history 
of his country. He was knighted by 
Henry VIL., and appointed, in 1529, 
by Henry VIII. to the high office of 
the King’s Commissioner in Ireland 
to inquire into and report upon the 
administration of public affairs there, 
to suggest means to restrain the ex- 
actions of the soldiers, call a parlia- 
ment, and have the possessions of the 


clergy made subject to their propor- 
tion of the public charge. The care 


and fidelity he displayed in executing 
the commission, obtained for him, 
in the following year, the appoint- 
ment of Master of the Ordnance in 
England, which he held only a few 
months when he was sent back to 
Ireland, in 1530, in the more distin- 
guished office of Lord Deputy, accom- 
— by Gerald, ninth Earl of Kil- 
are, who, being jealous of his ap- 
ointment, found means tothwart him 
in the administration of public affairs. 
Hollinshed gives a graphic picture 
of their reception on the green of St. 
Mary’s Abbey by the mayor and citi- 
zens of Dublin, in procession; how 
they hailed the Lord Deputy as their 
deliverer from “the insolencies of 
O'Neill, O’Conor, and O’More ;” the 
“nithie oration” of the Recorder, Fitz- 
simons, and the Lord Deputy’s speech 
in reply to “ Master Mayor and Mais- 
ter Recorder.” 
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In the following year the Lord 
Deputy Skeffyngton, accompanied by 
Kildare, marched an army, increased 
by the forces of some Irish chiefs, into 

yrone, which they burned from Dun- 
gal to Avonmore, devastated the ter- 
ritory of Bryan-na-Murtough O’ Neill, 
and demolished O’Neill’s castle of 
Kinard, now Caledon, but did not 
attempt to cross the Blackwater into 
Tyrone proper, for O’ Neill stood be- 
fore them with an immense force, and 
they retired. The Lord Deputy, in 
the following year, 1532, undertook 
another expedition into Ulster, where 
he was joined by O’Donnell and Ma- 
uire. Entering Tyrone, they demo- 
ished Dungannon, and spoiled the 
country. Skeffyngton and Kildare 
had now become open enemies, and 
sent letters and messengers to the 
Council in England, containing mu- 
tual accusations. Kildare thereupon 
went over to England, and succeeded 
not only in having Sir William Skef- 
fyngton recalled, but himself ap- 
»ointed in his place. Returning to 
Jublin, in August, 1532, he received 
the Sword of State from Skeffyngton. 
On this occasion, the new Lord De- 
puty showed little magnanimity or 
courtesy to his predecessor ; for Hol- 
linshed states that “ Kildare, having 
received the sworde, would permit 
Skeffyngton, who was late Govern- 
oure, to dance attendance among the 
other suiters, in his house at Dublyn, 
named the Carbry.” Sir William 
retired to England to his house of 
“ Skeffyngton,” leaving his secretary, 
Thomas Cannon, behind him to watch 
events,and he kept upacorrespondence 
with Secretary Cromwell, which con- 
sisted chiefly of reflections on the con- 
duct of Kildare. The latter soon got 
into trouble. Grave accusations were 
made against him by the Anglo-Irish 
nobles and Council, and also by Can- 
non, who formed one of a deputation 
to England to accuse him. Kildare 
Was summoned over to answer those 
charges. In February, 1534, he held 
a council at Drogheda, and nominated 
his son Thomas, then only twenty 
years of age, and of a “hot and active 
temper,” ‘Vice-Deputy. On visiting 
King Henry’s Court and Council, he 
was consigned to the Tower. An un- 
founded rumour circulated that he 
was beheaded; and on the morning of 
the 11th of June, 1534, his son Tho- 
mas, the young and haughty chief of 
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the Geraldines, cast from him the 
sword of state on the council table 
at St. Mary’s Abbey, and rushed forth 
into war. 

Alarmed by this formidable rebel- 
lion of the most powerful of his Eng- 
lish subjects of the Pale in beael. 
King Henry prevailed on Sir William 
re then far advanced in 
life, an —— repose at his an- 
cient seat o Skefk gton Hall, to re- 
sume his office of Lond Deputy, and 
suppress the rebellion. Skeffyngton 
accepted the trust, and landed in Ire- 
land, in October, with a large and 
well-equipped army. His progress 
was marked by consummate skill. 
Sending his fleet towards Drogheda, 
he captured Brode, one of Fitzgerald’s 
naval commanders. In return, Dro- 
gheda was besieged by Fitzgerald; 
but the Lord Deputy marched there, 
raised the siege, and proclaimed Lord 
Thomas a traitor at the High Cross. 

In the following spring, hostili- 
ties re-commenced. Fitzgerald, de- 
pending on the strength of his six 
castles of Carlow, Maynooth, Rath- 
angan, Athy, Ley, and Portlester, 
passed into Connaught to raise ad- 
ditional forces among his allies. 
Taking advantage of his absence, 
Skeffyngton laid siege to Maynooth 
It is stated that the artillery played 
upon it for ten or twelve days with- 
out effect; but at last, Parese, the 

overnor, conveyed a letter to the 
rd Deputy, intimating that he 
would surrender on “certain condi- 
tions which imported his own profit.” 
The offer was accepted, and Parese, 
after a successful sally made by the 
garrison, gave them a “‘carouse to 
that degree that they were all dead 
drunk ;” and then, upon a signal from 
Parese, the English scaled the walls 
at a breach, and entering the castle, 
obtained “rich spoil and plunder.” 
Parese, by order of Sir William 
Skeffyngton, was paid his reward, 
and instantly beheaded for his trai- 
torous conduct to his master. 

At Naas, the Lord Deputy came u 
with the remnant of the Geraldine’s 
army, which was much thinned by 
desertion after the fall of Maynooth, 
and captured 140 of his gallowglasses, 
whom he put to death. Fitzgerald 
was never after able to muster any 
considerable force, although he con- 
tinued to skirmish and ravage the 
English Pale. Eventually he retired 


to Offaly, where he was followed 
by the Lord Deputy, and surrendered 
on promise of pardon, which was vio- 
lated by Henry, who had him com- 
mitted to the Tower, and executed, 
with his five uncles, to extirpate, as he 
thought, the race of the Geraldines. 

Having faithfully fulfilled his mis- 
sion and re-established peace, the 
Lord Deputy Skeffyngton solicited the 
king, by reason of his “age and in- 
firmities,” to surrender his office, and 
retire home to England ; but Henry, 
after thanking him for his services, 
“told him he must continue in his 
government.” Skeffyngton bowed to 
this mandate of his sovereign, and 
died as Lord Deputy in the following 
month of December, 1535, “ leaving,’ 
says Playfair, “the character of a 
worthy governor, and among his 
other virtues, that of being very just 
of his word and promise.” He was 
honourably interred, according to his 
dignity, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Dublin, and a monument was erected 
to him in Skeffyngton. 

Although he rendered important 
ublic services, and sacrificed his 
1ealth to his sense of public duty, 
when he needed repose, yet he obtain- 
ednorewards of title or lands which he 
could transmit to his posterity, while 
courtiers and carpet knights, intri- 
guers andintriguantes, alike devoid of 
public or personal virtues, were raised 
from obscurity, gilt over with the 
tinsel of wealth, and emblazoned with 
titles. Even his widow, the Lady 
Skeffyngton, had much difficulty and 
delay in obtaining a settlement of 
the arrears of his official salary, and 
received most opposition in her de- 
mands from subordinates about the 
Castle, who had been her late hus- 
band's most obsequious attendants. 
Sir William Skeffyngton wasthe last 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland of the 
Roman Catholic faith preceding the 
Reformation. His will, all in his own 
handwriting, presents a strong illus- 
tration of the tendency of the En- 
glish lay aristocracy, of that com- 
munion, to make bequests for “ pious 
purposes,” and is referred to here 
merely as an historical fact. After 
bequeathing various sums to the poor, 
he left certain sums “to the altar for 
my tythes and oblacons forgotten in 
discharging of my conscience ;” also 
sums to the parish church of Skev- 
ington, to the cathedral church of 
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Lincoln, to the church of Bylesdon, 
the church of Tylton, the church of 
Tongby, to “every of the houses of 
Freers in Leicester, to be paid to them 
so soon as itis knowne that I am de- 
parted this world, that they may sing 
their trentals for my soule immedi- 
ately ;” also to the priest of the place, 
and to the “autar to pray for my 
soule ;” and “I will that a priest be 
found of my goods” (7.¢., at his ex- 
pense) “for the space of five years, 
to wait of my wife, and to sing at 
Skevington for my soule, my wife’s 
soule, and my father’s soule, and my 
mother’s, John Skevington, and Jesse 
Ingwardly, my Lord Marquis’” (Dor- 
set), “and all the soules that I stand 
charged for and I am bound to pray 
for.” He next provides for the 
is salary, ol “black cloth for 

is gowne.” And bequeathes certain 
sums to the poor people in the towns 
next adjoining Skevington, “to be 
dealt all on one Friday, about ten 
of the clock of the same day; and the 
— of every of the said townes to 

ave iiiid. to say masses of remember- 
ing of my soule the same day, and 
the poor people to be warned to hear 
the said masses.” Certain specific 
legacies which followed are curiously 
illustrative of the dress of the day. 
His eldest son was to have his 
“gowne of tanney velvett furred with 
booge, and a black damask gowne 
lyned with sarsnett;’ his brother 

homas his “black gowne bound 
with velvett and furred with bogy ;” 
and to his cousin, William Durham, 
his “black prick-gowne furred with 


boge. 

Phomas Skeffyngton, the grandson 
of the Lord Deputy, in addition to 
the ancient manor of Skeffyngton, 
was possessed of Datchurst, in Kent, 
and the manor of Arley, in Warwick- 
shire. He married Isabella, daughter 
of Sir John Byron, of Newstead, 
ancestor of the noble poet Byron, 
and was sheriff of Warwick in 1588. 
The famous Spanish Armada having 
threatened the shores of England, he 
raised and armed 12,530 men in de- 
fence of the nation, and sent 2,000 of 
the choicest of them to Tilbury camp 
for training. He had two sons, Sir 
William and John, and several daugh- 
ters. 

In that most agreeable work, 
“The Family Romance,” Sir Bernard 
Burke relates a story in his own 
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graceful way, about these brothers, 
which he calls “The Sorrow of the 
Skeffyngtons,” It is not a fanciful 
sketch, but founded on fact, the 
particulars being given at length in 
““Nicholl’s History of Leicester- 
shire.” Sir William Skeffyngton, the 
eldest, married one of the loveli- 
est ladies of the land, a daughter of 
Sir Richard Chetwode, of Wark- 
worth; “but,” says Burton, “he 
was so possessed with the Italian 
humour of jealousy, that he would 
not vouchsafe that she should either 
see or be seen, to converse or be con- 
versed withal, though she was a lady 
of many worthy parts, well qualified, 
and of great deserts.” No favourite 
of an Oriental despot was ever more 
secluded. When taking the air in the 
grounds and park of Skeffyngton, she 
was always preceded and followed by 
a body-guard of domestics, who were 
not themselves to approach within a 
prescribed distance, and were not to 
allow others to approach on pain of 
instant dismissal. Sir William died 
s.p., in 1605, leaving his brother 
John, by whom he was succeeded. 
After mourning her liege lord for the 
usual period, with all the outward 
accompaniments of grief, and not 
without some inward sorrow for one 
who so idolized her, Lady Skeffyngton 
again mixed with the world; and 
with personal charms undiminished, 
and pecuniary ones considerably aug- 
mented, again became “the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes.” Penelope her- 
self had not more wooers : some of the 
highest names in the kingdom were 
in the list. They were rejected ; 
Lady Skeffyngton seemed to say to 
all, in the words of another hervine of 
the long past— 
** Ile meos primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque 
sepulchro,” 
when the astounding intelligence 
reached all ears that the inconsolable 
Lady Skeffyngton was married. Yes, 
she who had heard earls sighing at 
her feet, had consoled herself with 
her own groom, Michael Bray! Such 
a mésalliance, though she was not of 
the blood of the Skeffingtons, natu- 
rally raised their indignation, especi- 
ally as Lady Skeffyngton had extensive 
power over the estates, by virtue of 
Sir William’s will. Disputes arose, 
and at last a Chancery suit between 
Sir John Skeffyngton, Sir William’s 
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brother, and Bray was entered upon. 
Whileall parties were at Westminster, 
in November, 1613, preparing for a 
hearing, some friends prevailed upon 
the litigants to attempt a compromise. 
For this purpose ce met at the 
Hoop Tavern, in Gray’s Inn. The 
conference began in conciliatory terms 
on both sides; but shortly after, 
Bray going down stairs, stopped at 
the bottom with his sword drawn, 
and as Sir John Skeffyngton was fol- 
lowing him, gave him a mortal wound 
in his abdomen! On first seein 
Bray’s naked sword, Sir John Skef- 
fyngton had drawn his own, and, in 
falling, mortally wounded Bray. In 
a few minutes both had ceased to live. 
His sisters became his co-heirs ; and 
oneof them, Ursula, married herthird 
cousin Sir John Skeffyngton, of Fish- 
erwicke, in Staffordshire, second 
Baronet, whose father, Thomas, was 

andson of the Lord Deputy. Sir 
Son of Fisherwicke, was now repre- 
sentative in the male line ofthe ancient 
family of Skeffyngton, of Skeffyngton 
Hall, where he and his wife Ursula, 
Lady Skeffyngton, resided. 

He kept up right good state, in the 
style of the fine old English gentle- 
man of the olden times, in that ba- 
ronial hall. The farmers of the sur- 
rounding district went pegneey every 
day to dinner at “the Hall ;” and at 
a certain hour the poor attended also 
at a close or detached house near, 
and were served in a circle with 
the remnants of the plenteous board. 
Sir John and the Lady Ursula Skef- 
fyngton had an only son, Sir William, 
third baronet, who died without issue, 
and was succeeded in the title by his 
uncle, Sir Richard Skeffyngton, of 
Fisherwicke, fourth Baronet, from 
whom the ancient family estate and 
mansion of Skeffyngton Hall were 
diverted by his cousin and niece, Ur- 
sula, Lady Skeffyngton, who joined 
the other co-heirs in barring the en- 
tail and settling the estates and Skef- 
fyngton Hall on the heir general, from 
whom it descended to an Irish gentle- 
man, Colonel Sir William Charles 
Farrell, who assumed the surname 
of Skeffyngton. Sir Richard Skef- 
fyngton, however, had his revenge; 
for if a persuasive Irishman of the 
ancient house of O’Farrell of Anally. 
wooed and wona fair English lady, an 
deprived him of his ancestral mansion 
and broad estate, Sir Richard’s son 


made a reprisal across the Channel, 
and obtained the hand of an Irish 
lady not less lovely, and of equal rank 
and fortune—the Honourable Mary 
Clotworthy, heiress of Antrim Castle. 

Skeffyngton Hall, according to Play- 
fair’s description of it in 1813, was 
a very elegant structure, the south 
side castellated ; beautiful pleasure- 
grounds surrounding it. With the 
naked eye might be seen, over a fer- 
tile vale, the field of Naseby and the 
woods of Skeffyngton and Ladington. 
The rooms of this venerable mansion 
were spacious and numerous, the 
drawing-room measuring thirty-two 
feet every way, floored and wain- 
scotted from one oak that grew in 
Skeffyngton wood, no joint in any 
board of it. In the breakfast-room 
was a curious old carved chimney- 
piece, in the middle of which were the 
arms of the family of Skeffyngton, 
with no less than thirty quarterings. 
Sir Richard Skeffyngton, according to 
Lodge, was “a most worthy gentle- 
man.” He represented Sta betaldan: 
and married Anne, youngest daughter 
of Sir John Newdegate, knight, of 
Axbury, in the county of Warwick. 
He died in the year 1647, and was 
interred in the church of Broxbourne, 
where a monument is erected to his 
memory, with an elaborate panegyric 
on his many virtues, his piety, mental 
accomplishments, knowledge of the 
liberal arts, and distress of mind at 
the divisions in Church and State. 
His wife, Anne Lady Skeffyngton, 

receded him to the grave ten years. 

he lies buriedin St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, under a monument fixed in 
the south wall of Mercer’s Chapel, 
with an elegy, in verse, of thirty-one 
lines, which is a curious specimen of 
the epitaphs of that day, and is intro- 
duced thus : 


“ An elegiacall epitaph, made upon the 
death of 
that mirror of women, Anne Newdegate, 


ady 

Skeffyngton, wife to that true moaning 
turtle, 

Sir Richard Skeffyngton, kt., and con- 
secrated to 

her eternal memorie by the unfeigned 
lover of 

her virtues, Will Bulstrode, knight.” , 


Sir Richard and Anne Lady Skeffyng- 
ton were the father and mother of 
Sir John Skeffyngton, of Fisherwicke, 
fifth Baronet, second Lord Viscount 
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Massareene, and Baron of Lough 
Neagh, the third owner of Antrim 
Castle. 

The second Lord Massareene, in his 
father-in-law’s lifetime, represented 
the county of Antrim in the Parlia- 
ment which commenced its sittings 
in the year 1661 and was dissolved in 
1666. He was also of the Privy 
Council of Charles the Second, was 
appointed Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Derry, and obtained, by 
patents under the Acts of Settlement 
and Explanation, grants of lands from 
the Crown in the baronies of Dunluce, 
Massareene, Kilconway, Toome, and 
Antrim, in the county of Antrim, as 
also lands in the counties of Cavan, 
Clare, Louth, Monaghan, Tipperary, 
and Westmeath, all of which, includ- 
ing the family estate of Massareene, 
made a grand total of about 45,000 
acres, statute measure—no mean ap- 
panage to a peerage, baronial castle, 
and wide demesne. For many years 
after the Restoration, Lord Massa- 
reene and his lady and family lived 
at Antrim Castle, in the retirement 
of private life, without any disturbing 
element to break in upon its repose 
save the death of the Viscountess 
Massareene’s mother, Margaret Vis- 
countess of Massareene, daughter of 
Roger, Viscount Ranelagh, in the year 
1686. James II., soon after he as- 
cended the throne, in 1685, appointed 
his lordship of his Privy Council and 
governor of the county of Derry and 
the town of Coleraine. In three years 
afterwards the Revolution commenced 
almost simultaneously in England and 
Treland. 

The gentry of the county of Antrim, 
of the revolutionary party, with Lord 
Massareene at their head, met in An- 
trim Castle, formed themselves into a 
body called the “Antrim Associa- 
tion,” published a declaration, and 
appointed Montgomery, Lord Mount- 
Alexander, and the Honourable Clot- 
worthy Skeffynyton, Lord Massareene’s 
eldest son, commanders-in-chief of the 
Antrim forces. They next proceeded 
to raise troops, and Mr. Skeffyngton 
levied and equipped a regiment of 
foot, and assumed the command as 
colonel. In a proclamation issued 
soon after by the Lord Deputy Tyr- 
connell, ten persons were excepted 
from pardon, among whom were Lord 
Massareene and his son, Colonel 
Skeffyngton. After the “break of Dro- 
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more,” the Jacobite general, Richard 
Hamilton, pushed further north, and 
the garrisons of Belfast and Antrim 
fled before his victorious arms to 
Coleraine, burning in their retreat the 
boats and cots on the Bann, to pre- 
vent him crossing into the county of 
Derry. Lord Massareene, who was 
then advanced in years, abandoned 
Antrim Castle, and reached Derry in 
safety with his family. 

Joining the Bishop of Derry, Dr. 
Hopkins, they sold their horses there 
to Colonel Forward, and sailed for 
England. But Lord Massareene left be- 
hind him his son and representative, 
Colonel Clotworthy Skeffyngton, who 
distinguished himself during the war. 
General Hamilton having reached 
Antrim Castle, occupied it with some 
detachments of his troops, who seized 
Lord Massareene’s plate, and other 
valuable property, which were point- 
ed out by one of his lordship’s own 
servants where concealed. A contem- 
porary writer, in noticing this circum- 
stance, observes, “Viscount Massa- 
reene, who, besides rich and plentiful 
furniture in his house, and a mighty 
stock of horses, mares, and cattle upon 
his demesne, has lost above £3,000 
worth of plate in his house, and has 
not saved of it so much as a silver 
spoon.” His lordship did not even es- 
cape a levy from his own friends, for, 
according to Lodge, the garrison of 
Derry seized forty tons of salmon, out 
of sixty tons, which he had deposited 
in a warehouse near the city, and the 
Jacobites took the remainder. His 
lordship was attainted, with many 
others, by King James’s Parliament, 
at Dublin; but the attainder was 
reversed in the following reign, and 
Lord Massareene took his seat in the 
House of Peers, in William’s first 
Parliament, which met at Dublin in 
the year 1692. He afterwardsdeparted 
this life on the 2ist of June, 1695 
and was interred at Antrim. He had 
three sons and four daughters ; two of 
the sons died young, and the third, 
Colonel Clotworthy Skeffyngton, be- 
camehis successor. Two of hisdaugh- 
ters were married: Mary, in 1676, to 
Sir Charles Houghton, of Houghton 
Tower, in the county of Lancaster, 
baronet; and Margaret, in 1681, to 
Sir George St. George. 

John, Lord Massareene, was not 
remarkable for any particularly strik- 
ing features of character. His dispo- 
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sition tended more to domesticity 
than public life. His conduct, how- 
ever, at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion evinced much decision. He was 
amongst the very first that raised 
the revolutionary standard in Ireland, 
and he adhered to it unflinchingly 
throughout. His advanced years and 
domestic habits were unsuited to the 
active military duties which followed ; 
but in retiring from Ireland for the 

rotection of his family, he left be- 

ind him the strongest pledge of his 
devotion to the cause he espoused, 
in the person of his only surviving 
son. 

Sir Clotworthy Skeffyngton, sixth 
Baronet, and third Viscount Massa- 
reene, was a man of energy and 
courage, and possessed considerable 
military knowledge for a country gen- 
tleman. He joined his fatherinform- 
ing the “Antrim Association,” and, 
with Lord Mount-Alexander, held 
the chief command of their forces. 
After the break of Dromore, while 
Hamilton occupied Antrim Castle, 
and Galmoy held Tyrone, Colonel 
Skeffyngton by a skilful manceuvre, 
at the head of his regiment, possessed 
himself of Bellaghy Castle, Dawson’s- 
bridge, now Castle-Dawson, and other 
passes on the Bann, above Portgle- 
none. 

One detachment of his regiment, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Houston, 
was placed at Toome, but could sel- 
dom relieve guards, by reason of the 
floods that overspread the intervening 
woods of Creagh. Colonel Gordon 
O’ Neill, son of the celebrated Sir Phe- 
lim Roe O’ Neill, of 1641, rested for a 
short time in Antrim Castle, in March, 
1688-9, and then pushed on for 
Toome, and encamped on Drimislough 
hill, which overlooks DrumdergHouse, 
the residence of Mr. O'Neill, of the 
Feeva. The remains of the earthworks 
which he threw up there are still 
visible. From thence he summoned 
Colonel Skeffyngton’s garrisons of 
Dawson’s-bridge and Magherafelt to 
lay down their arms; but, relying on 
the impassable state of the roads, 
then flooded, Skeffyngton refused, 
and O'Neill was unable to enforce 
his mandate. In April a detachment 
of Skeffyngton’s regiment, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edmonston, occupied 
Portglenone; but on the night of the 
7th a party of Hamilton’s troops, un- 
der Colonel Nugent, secured five or 
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six great boats, and passed Skeffyng- 
ton’s guards on the ents Crossing 
about a mile above Portglenone, they 
advanced on the town, and defeated 
Edmondston’s troops, who retreated 
on Coleraine. The main body of the 
Jacobites now advanced from Dun- 
gannon ; andat theirapproach the gar- 
risonsof. Moneymore, Dawson’s-bridge, 
Magherafelt, Bellaghy, and Toome,and 
the troops on the passes of the Bann, 
aaa followed by Skeftyngton 
and Rawdon’s regiments, over the 
mountains to Derry. Coleraine was 
shortly after deserted; and, says 
Mackenzie, “all the country came to- 
wards Derry as their last refuge.” 

The dragoons reached first, and 
were quartered, by ordersof Governor 
Lundy, in the neighbouring towns; 
but when the foot arrived at the gates, 
on the 16th of April, they were kept 
shut out all night; but next day a 
captain of Colonel Skeffyngton’s regi- 
ment, being in no very amiable mood 
after the night’s bivouac in the open 
air, fired at the sentry,and threatened 
to burn the gate; when ail the gates 
were thrown open, and the troops 
entered. - Colonel Skeffyngton’s regi- 
ment participated in the memorable 
siege which followed, and were re- 
lieved, with the rest of the famishing 
garrison, by the Mountjoy and other 
vessels, breaking the boom, under 
cover of the Dartmouth’s guns. 

Upon the death of his father in 
1695, Colonel Clotworthy Skeffyngton 
succeeded to the title and estates. He 
had previously, in 1684, married Ra- 
chael, daughter of Sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, K.B., of Farley-Hungerford 
Castle, Somerset, a lady of beauty and 
accomplishments of the highest order. 
If we may judge from her portrait in 
the grand oak room at Antrim Castle, 
taken in youth, Rachael, Viscountess 
Massareene, was, indeed, a lovely wo- 
man—the face oval and peachlike— 
forehead, capacious and intellectual 
—head, well set, a profusion of dark 
brown hair equally divided in front, 
and curled at either side up to the 
centre division, the luxuriant curls 
standing out, over the small and 
neatly shaped ears—very full dark 
blue eyes—rather full and pouting 
lips, and beautiful aquiline nose. His 
lordship died in March, 1713, leaving 
Clotworthy his successor, and two 
other sons, Hale, and John of Der- 
vock. ; 
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The eldest daughter, Jane, married 
Sir Henry Hamilton, of Hamilton’s- 
bawn, in the county of Armagh, Baro- 
net. There is an interesting portrait 
of her, of the highest order of merit, 
in the oak-room, taken when she was a 
child of about ten or twelve years old. 
She forms the principal figure in a 
sylvan scene. Seated on the greens- 
ward, her left hand rests on part of 
the drapery of her dress, which falls in 
graceful folds on a sheep lying at her 
side, and looking up into her face ; 
her right hand is extended to it, the 
forefinger pointing to its face. An 
arch smile plays on her beautiful fea- 
tures, while her lips are parted, as if 
addressing her silent companion. The 
group represents childish enjoyment, 
and is a type of purity and innocence. 

Her sister, the Honourable Rachael 
Skeff: gon, married, first, Randall, 
fourth arl of Antrim, and next, 
Robert Hawkins Magill, of Gill Hall, 
Esq., nephew and heir of Sir John 
Magill, onet. There is a portrait 
of her first husband’s father, Alex- 
ander, third Earl of Antrim, in the 
dining-room in Antrim Castle, repre- 
senting him in his robes as a peer 
of the realm, but without his coronet. 
The third daughter, the Honourable 
Mary Skeffyngton, married the Right 
Rev. Dr. Edward Smyth, Bishop of 
Down and Connor. Their mother, 
Rachael, Countess of Massareene, sur- 
vived her husband eighteen years, and 
died in February, 1731. Her will, all 
in her own handwriting, is a most 
curious and interesting document, 
showing a refined and cultivated 
taste, particularly in her collection of 
bijoutérie, knowledge of precious 
stones, tasteful arrangement of me- 
morials for her relatives and friends, 
and the wealth in jewelry and articles 
of vertu of an Irish lady a century 
and a-half ago. For the fair reader, 
especially, it must possess some con- 
alentis novelty and interest. After 
giving certain directions as to her 
interment, she proceeds :— 


“T give to my son Clotworthy, Lord 
Massareene, his father’s picture, my fa- 
ther’s and his grandfather's, Sir Edward 
Hungerford’s picture, set in gold; my 
great uncle, Sir Edward Hungerford’s, 
picture, set round with pearl, the back 
and cover heliotropian stone, and my 
grandfather, Sir John Lacy’s, picture, 
and my uncle Roger’s picture, enamelled, 
both set in gold. To my daughter-in. 
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law, Catherine Lady Massareene, a 
large sapphire stone, set round with little 
diamonds, and a large transparent dia- 
mond drop hanging to it, and my pearl 
necklace, and my silver tea-table, to- 
gether with £50 to new make it. To my 
grandson, Clotworthy, £2,000, to be put 
out at interest, or upon the purchase 
of lands, or otherwise to be improved 
for ten years, with all the profits thereof, 
anda purse of gold, several pieces whereof 
are foreign coins and medals, with a gold 
seal in the said purse, the party colours 
of which gold is wrought with my own 
hand, in the said purse, and his name 
wrote in a paper with my own hand, af- 
fixed to the said purse, as also my large 
enamelled seal set with diamonds, and 
another seal set with rubies and dia- 
monds; a large agate, with a Cleopatra’s 
head cut in it, set in a collet of gold, 
and another agate set in gold, cut in the 
form of half a man and half a fish ; also 
my ring with a large emerald, and a 
pair of bracelets containing twenty-three 
agates, cut in several fishes, set in col- 
lets of gold, also my large Bible, in two 
volumes, with cuts; and my cousin 
Hay’s picture, in a shagreen case, ‘and 
likewise my gold box. To my grandson 
Arthur, £50 and my sapphire ring. To 
my grandson John, £50. To my grand- 
daughter Catherine, six dozen of half- 
guinea pieces, being £11 &s. sterling, 
with six pieces of old gold, all in a purse 
wherein they now are, and wherein my 
said granddaughter’s name is wrote with 
my own hand in a paper atflixed to the 
said purse, and my filigrane book, my 
cup of an ostrich’s egg, with a ring with 
her two eldest brothers’ hair. To my 
granddaughter Rachael, thirty broad 
Jacobus pieces of gold and a 5-guinea 
piece, also my filigrane case, with the 
knife, fork, and spoon therein, and a 
ring with aruby stone, set with diamonds 
round the hoop thereof. To my grand- 
son Hungerford, £50, ten Jacobus pieces, 
and two 5-guinea pieces. Tomy grand- 
son Hugh, £50. Tomy dear son John, 
£200 and my diamond buckle and thir- 
teen pieces of gold in a purse, a parti- 
cular of which pieces are in a note wrote 
with my own hand, in the said purse; 
as also his brother, Lord Massareene’s, 
picture, set in gold. To my dear daugh- 
ter, the Countess of Antrim, a large 
mocus stone, with several small ones of 
the same kind round it, set in collets of 
gold, as also my mother’s picture, re-set 
in gold. To my grandson Arthur Earl 
of Antrim, one 5-guinea piece and ten 
Jacobus pieces, as a small token to re- 
member me by. Tomy granddaughter, 
the Lady Helena Massareene, my fili- 
grane trunk, one 5-guinea piece and ten 
Jacobus pieces, as a small token to re- 
member me by. To my daughter Smith 
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£100 and my Lady Northampton’s pic- 
ture, set in gold, the back of the picture 
being a lapus lazuli, and a ring, with 
my late sister-in-law, the Lady St. 
George’s, hair set with diamonds, to- 
gether with the little ring (for which I 
have a great value) given me by my 
aunt, Mrs. Montagu. ‘To my grandson, 
Skeffyngton Randal Smith, £50 and a 
ring with Randall, late Earl of Antrim’s 
hair, set with diamonds. ‘lo my grand- 
daughter, Rachael Smith, six dozen of 
half-guinea pieces of old gold, with a 
purse of my own work, &c.; a parcel 
of lapis lazuli, set in gold, and a large 
topaz, set in a collet of gold, with an 
emerald drop hanging to it, and my 
largest turquoise-stone ring, with three 
diamonds on each side of the said stone, 
as also two little pictures of my son and 
daughter, Sir Hans Hamilton and his 
lady, set in gold. To my grandson, 
James Smith, £50. Tomy dear daugh- 
ter, Frances Diana Skeffyngton, £100, 
with the picture of my aunt Whitepole, 
set in gold, the back thereof enamelled 
with blue, with a coronet and cypher 
thereon ; with a ring of Lady Lexing- 
ton’s hair, the hair and hoop thereof 
set round with diamonds; my uncle 
Lacy's picture, with a shagreen back, 
hooped with gold, together with two 
bracelets, two lockets clasped with tur- 
quoise stones, and twelve pieces of gold 
in a purse, a particular account of which 
pieces are in a note wrote with my own 
hand in the purse. Tomy aunt, Mrs. 
Montague, the heliotropian seal I com- 
monly use, as a token of the love and 
honour I have for her. To my niece, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bleak, a cornelian seal, 
which I desire her to accept of and keep 
for my sake. To my niece, Mrs. Diana 
Bleak, my silver box, with a cut agate 
in the lid thereof, which I desire she 
will accept of from me. To my niece, 
Mrs. Lutwyche, as a token of my love, 
two filigrane boxes, the lids and bottoms 
mother of pearl. To the Rev. John 
Campbell my amethyst ring. To my god- 
daughter, Mrs. Rachel O’Neile, £40, 
which I desire she will lay out in some 
lasting token to remember me, as also 
a ring of Queen Mary’s hair, set with 
rubies and diamonds, and a topaz stone, 
-set in a locket, with a cypher cut in the 
stone, and asmall silver perfuming pot.” 
She then directs her executors to give 
‘*to my brother Hungerford, to my 
sister-in-law, the Lady Haughton, to 
my sister Bleak, to my brother-in-law, 
the Lord St. George, to my son-in-law, 
Robert H. Magill, Esq., to my cousin 
James Hayes, and to my niece, Mrs. 
Usher, each a ring of my hair, set with 
diamonds, of the value of five guineas 
each.’ Leaves legacies to all her servants. 
To the poor of the town and parish of 





Antrim £100, to be put out at interest 
into the hands of such person or persons 
as her executors and the minister of the 
parish, for the time being, shall think 
most fit and secure, and the interest 
thereof yearly paid into the minister and 
churchwardens,to be distributed by them 
amongst the poor of said parish every 
year as the minister and churchwardens 
thereof shall think proper, so that due 
regard may be had, in such distribution, 
to the condition and circumstances of 
such poor persons as shall be deemed to 
stand most in need of ony part or por- 
tion of said money. To the poor of the 
manors of Fisherwick and Scire’s Court, 
in the counties of Stafford and War- 
wick, £20. ‘And whereas I am pos- 
sessed of some few rings, books, some 
few pieces of gold, some few medals, and 
some rarities of little value, some of 
which I intend to give away in my life- 
time, and such of them as shall remain 
at my decease I intend shall be disposed 
of and given by my executors, in man- 
ner hereinafter mentioned, that is to 
say, that the person or persons whose 
name or names [| shall affix to such thing 
or things, in my own handwriting, shall 
havethe thing orthings to which his, her, 
or their name ornames shall be so affixed.’ 
And, after appointing her two sons her 
executors, she concludes :—‘I do ear- 
nestly desire and entreat all my dear 
children and grandchildren to live in 
amity, loving peace, and concord with 
one another.’’ 

Sir Clotworthy Skeffyngton, the 
seventh Baronet and fourth Viscount 
Massareene, represented the county 
of Antrim in parliament before he 
succeeded to the family titles. He 
took his seat in the House of Peers 
in the year 1715, and married, two 
years before, the name Catherine Chi- 
chester, eldest daughter of Arthur, 
third Earl of Donegal. Her father’s 
portrait is in the dining-room at An- 
trim, Castle; his large flowing wig 
and full eyes are the most striking 
features of the picture. There is also 
in the same room a portrait of Lord 
Massareene himself, representing him 
ex Cavalier, with flowing hair, pe- 
tronel in hands, slashed doublet, face 
oblong, and not particularly striking. 
He died in Antrim Castle in the year 
1738, and left Clotworthy his heir, 
four other sons, and two daughters. 
Catherine, the eldest, married Arthur 
Viscount Doneraile. 

Antrim Castle had for its next pro- 
prietor Sir Clotworthy Skeffyngton, 
eighth Baronet and fifth Viscount 

assareene, a gentleman of consider- 
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able erudition, who took his degree as 
a doctor of laws in the University of 
Dublin, in the year 1740. In the 
year 1756 he was advanced to the 
dignity of an earl. He was twice 
murried—first to Anne, daughter of 
Dean Daniel, of Down, and secondly 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of Henry 
Eyre, Esq., of Router, in the county 
of Derby. His death occurred very 
suddenly, on the 11th September, 
1757, under singular circumstances. 
He had been out shooting, along the 
Six-mile-Water, and, returning in 
health and spirits, after an excellent 
day’s sport, paused at the ruins of 
the old Abbey of Massareene. After 
standing there for a short time, he 
seemed suddenly transfixed with ter- 
ror, and uttering a loud exclamation, 
which included the name of one who 
had long since ceased to be a denizen 
of earth, he fell to the ground, and 
expired in the presence of his terrified 
gamekeeper, while his dogs moaned 
about him in a fearful manner. His 
remains were borne to Antrim Castle, 
and in a few days more rested with 
his kindred in the family vault at 
Antrim. His lordship left Clotworthy, 
his heir, and four younger sons and 
two daughters, three of whom, Henry, 
William John, and Chichester, served 
in parliament. The eldest daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth, was married to 
Robert Clements, first Earl of Lei- 
trim, and her sister, Lady Catherine, 
became the wife of Francis Mathew, 
first Earl of Llandaff. 

Sir Clotworthy, ninth Baronet and 
second Earl of Massareene, passed an 
eventful life, chequered by romantic 
vicissitudes of his own seeking. Fond 
of continental life, he spent a large 
portion of his time in France. During 
the Reign of Terror he suffered im- 
prisonment in the prison of Chart- 
reuse and the Bastile. When in the 
latter prison, he made a daring at- 
tempt to escape, which was rendered 
abortive only by his chivalrous devo- 
tion in refusing to forsake his com- 
panion in flight. Once more an in- 
mate within its loathsome walls, he 
witnessed, day by day, pass before 
his eyes to the scaffold crowds of the 
chivalry and beauty of France, the 
lovely Marie Antoinette leading the 
way. At length the charming daugh- 
ter of the governor of his prison saw 
and pitied the gallant Irish peer ; and 
it is an old saying—and not the less 
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true that it is old—that pity for a 
handsome cavalier in the breast of 
woman “is near akin to love.” The 
old adage turned out to be true in 
her case. Mademoiselle Marie Ann- 
ette Barcier began to feel the first 
throbs of awakening love in that 
rentle bosom of hers; and Monsieur 
Jilord Massareene was not slow in 
making the discovery, from the per- 
turbed state of his own feelings; for, 
somehow, the sidelong glances which 
stole so softly from beneath the silken 
lashes of Mademoiselle’s peerless eyes 
of hazel had penetrated through those 
large blue orbs of his, to the exposed 
bosom of the inflammable Irishman. 
Incapable of sustaining a lengthened 
siege, he surrendered— perhaps it 
was the wisest thing he could have 
done, under the circumstances—at 
discretion. The avowal was made, 
the half-murmured words spoken, 
and the plighted troth registered in 
heaven. But damp cell in dreary 
dungeon was no fit place for hearts 
like theirs, nor the broken sobs and 
stifled cries of anguish of parting kin- 
dred, as hour by hour they went forth 
to glut that insatiable guillotine, fit 
altar for nuptial rites. They sighed 
for liberty and the open air, the green 
hills and vales and murmuring waters 
of the Owen View, which he told her 
of, and how, once within the strong 
walls of his castle in the Green Isle, 
safety and happiness would be theirs. 
Woman’s wit laughs at locksmiths; 
and one morning early, Monsieur Bar- 
cier rose, to find Milord Anglais’ cell 
empty and more than one bird flown, 
for Mademoiselle’s sister and husband 
became the partners of their flight 
toIreland. Honourably wedded, Lady 
Massareene found in the love of her 
lord, his embattled castle, and wide 
domain on Lough Neagh’s banks, all 
that her fancy painted. Lady Mas- 
sareene died childless, in the year 
1800. In the year 1805, his lordship 
was laid to rest beside the partner of 
his flight from the Bastile, in the 
family vault at Antrim. It was dur- 
ing his residence at Antrim Castle 
that the “battle of Antrim” took 
jlace, on the 7th of June, 1798. 

he rebels, led by Mr. Henry Jo 
M‘Cracken, attacked the town, which 
they carried after an hour’s fighting ; 
but the military, having o tained 
large reinforcements, returned to the 
charge, and dislodged the insurgents 
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after a stubborn resistance. On this 
occasion the yeomanry lined the walls 
of the terrace gardens of Antrim 
Castle, and kept up a continuous fire. 
For the last time the great gun of the 
mound, “ Roaring Tatty,” was brought 
into es and a young officer, 
assisted by the “ Meg Merrilies” of 
Antrim, placed it in position: he 
fired, and killed—nobody ! for the ball 
went over the market-house, and tore 
through the roof of the church. That 
young officer afterwards became a 
clergyman, and a pillar of the church 
he had once all but destroyed. To- 
wards the close of the fight, John, 
first Viscount O’Neill, a humane 
and popular nobleman, was mortally 
wounded in the back by a dastardly 
pikeman from Killead. He was car- 
ried into Antrim Castle, and after 
suffering intense agony for some 
weeks, died there, and his remains 
were conveyed to the family vault in 
the village of Shane’s Castle for in- 
terment. 

The late eccentric Lord Massareene 
was succeeded in the title and estates 
by his next brother, Colonel Lord 
Se Skeffyngton, tenth Baronet, 
seventh Viscount, and third Earl, who 
was governor of the city of Cork, and 
died unmarried in the year 1811, and 
was succeeded by his only brother, 
Lord Henry Chichester Skeffyngton, 
the eleventh Baronet, eighth Viscount, 
and fourth Earl. His lordship mar- 
ried, in 1780, Lady Harriet Jocelyn, 
daughter of Robert, first Earl of Ro- 
den, by Lady Anne Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of James, first Earl of Clan- 
brassil, and had an only child, the 
Lady Harriet Skeffyngton. There 
are portraits in the dining-room of 
Antrim Castle, by the first masters 
of the day, of the relatives of Anne, 
Viscountess of Massareene, of her 
father, James, Earl of Clanbrassil, in 
a flowing white wig and costume of 
the private gentleman of the period, 
of her grandmother, Lad arriet 
Bentinck, Viscountess of Clanbrassil, 
daughter of William, first Earl of 
Portland—her mother, Anne, Lady 
Hamilton, Viscountess of Roden, and 
of her first-cousin, Robert, third Earl 
of Roden—an illustrious family group 
of highborn gentlemen and ladies. 
The Earl of Massareene died in Feb- 
ruary, 1816, when the ancient baron- 
etage of the Skeffyngtons and the earl- 
dom of Massareene became extinct; 
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but the viscountcy and baronetage 
continued, and devolved on the late 
peer’s only child, Harriet, Viscountess 
of Massareene and Baroness of Lough 
Neagh, in her own right. 

Antrim Castle had now, a second 
time, become the sole property of an 
heiress. The fair Baroness of Lough 
Neagh, high-born, lovely, and ac- 
complished, with youth’s fresh young 
heart, had, of course, numerous woo- 
ers. Coronets were glittering in her 
train, by the Six-mile-water, and 
at the courts of the Viceroy and 
Sovereign. Some of the highest 
names on the list of the peerage were 
proud to be enrolled as her suitors. 
One, the highest name on the ancient 
roll of fame in Ireland, whose lofty 
bearing and regal mien spoke of 
princely descent, it was thought, 
would win the prize. On journeying 
to enter the lists, his carriage broke 
down. “ An ill omen,” exclaimed the 
gallant but superstitious son of Mars, 
and turned hake The high-spirited and 
lively lady, when she heard the tale, 
smiled, and with playful wit spoke of 
the faint-hearted knight at love’stour- 
nament, who won not the fairlady;and 
he lost his chance, and the union of 
twin domains and perpetuation of his 
ancient race. The Right Honourable 
Thomas Henry Foster, only son of 
John, Baron Oriel, of historic fame 
as last Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons, by Margaretta Burgh, Vis- 
countess Ferrard, in her own right, 
distanced all competitors, and, in No- 
vember, 1810, won the hand of the 
fair heiress of Antrim Castle; while 
his sister, the Honourable Anne Do- 
rothea Foster, married James, Lord 
Dufferin and Clanaboy. 

In the library at Antrim Castle, 
over the fireplace, is an interesting 
picture in a massive gilt frame—a 
family group—of Margaretta, Vis- 
countess Ferrard, and her daughter, 
Anna, Lady Dufferin and Clandeboy. 
Both are seated, the Viscountess of 
Ferrard reclining in avelvet-cushioned 
arm-chair—a dignified lady. She 
appears at the climacteric of woman’s 
life, dressed in a loose white robe, 
with low embroidered bosom, lace 
chemisette, and ruff of several bor- 
ders encircling her snow-white throat; 
on her head a large cap, with a single 
rose in the centre, the transparent 
lace borders coming down low on a 
high and intellectual forehead. A 
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few wandering ringlets of light brown 
hair have strayed out from under the 
borders; blue and intelligent eyes, 
oval face of bland and benevolent ex- 
pression ; full, well-formed nose, and 
pouting under lip, and pretty dimpled 
double chin. A black lace veil, em- 
broidered, falls from the head back 
over the shoulders, in the Spanish 
style. A white robe, worn over the 
gown, open in front, and worked on 
the wrists and arms, and down the 
front and at each side, with sham- 
rocks of the native hue, attests the 
patriotism of the much-loved wife of 
Gecsker Foster. Inside the robe, and 
over the gown, a dark-coloured belt, 
fastened with a snake of gold having 
two heads, attached to two medallion 
heads from the antique. On the fin- 
gers of her right hand, which hold a 
cambric handkerchief, are two rings, 
onearuby. Her daughter Anna, Lad 
Dufferin and Clanaboy, also seated, 
young, fair, and lovely, such as her 
mother might be supposed to have 
been at her age, each lineament of 
her parent being delicately pencilled 
on her fresh, animated, and expres- 
sive countenance, a closed book in her 
right hand, her dark and flowing hair 
arranged curiously in front in a circu- 
lar division, diverging from each small 
and well-formed ear, shading her 
lovely, animated, and expressive face. 
Such were the style and appearance 
of two Irish peeresses, mother and 
daughter, some — ago—one, the 
grandmother of Lord Viscount Mas- 
sareene and Ferrard, Baron of Lough 
Neagh, and the other the wife of 
the grand-uncle of the noble Com- 
missioner to Syria—Lord Dufferin 
and Clanaboy—whose travels in high 
latitudes, as chronicled by his own 
graceful pen, turned, not long since, 
half the heads of the fairest daugh- 
ters of England. Harriet, Viscount- 
ess of Massareene and Ferrard, died 
in the year 1831, and her lord fol- 
lowed in the year 1843, having pre- 
viously assumed, by royal licence, 
her ladyship’s surname of Skeffyng- 
ton, and left John, the present peer, 
four younger sons, and three daugh- 
ters. The Honourable Chichester 
Thomas, late an officer in the 27th 
Foot, married Amelia, second daugh- 
ter of the late Arthur Blennerhasset, 
of Ballyseedy, in the county of Kerry, 
esquire. The Honourable William 
Anthony Skeffyngton, captain in the 
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8th Foot, died in the year 1842. The 
Honourable and Reverend Thomas 
Clotworthy nes married his 
cousin, Catherine, daughter of the 
late Lord Dufferin ; and the Honour- 
able Henry Robert Skeffyngton died 
in the year 1846. The Honourable 
Harriet Margaretta Skeffyngton mar- 
ried David Ross, of Bladensburgh, 
Esq., Rostrevor, county of Down. 
The Honourable Anne Skeffyngton 
married, in 1836, Robert Foster De- 
lap, Esq., of Monasterboice, in the 
county of Louth ; and the Honourable 
Mary Skeffyngton married, in 1854, 
William Thomas Poe, Esq., barrister- 
at-law. 

The present noble owner of Antrim 
Castle, John, eighth Viscount Mas- 
sareene, and Baron Lough Neagh, 
and Viscount Ferrard, and Baron 
Oriel of Collon, in the peerage of Ire- 
land, and Baron Oriel of Ferrard, in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
is a Knight of the Most Illustrious 
Order of St. Patrick, Colonel of the 
Antrim Regiment of Artillery, and a 
gentleman of polished mind and con- 
siderable literary abilities. His lord- 
ship’s published poems on sacred sub- 
jects, display deep religious feeling, 
and poetic merit of a high order. An 
unpublished work from hispen, nearly 
ready for the press, will be an inte- 
resting and unique addition to sacred 
literature. It is a new version of 
the “Psalms of David,” each in a dif- 
ferent metre. The improvements 
which he has effected, according to 
his own design, in the Castle and 
eeeeraeines, display a rare com- 

ination of architectural taste and 
knowledge of landscape and _hor- 
ticulture. By his marriage with 
Olivia, the accomplished daughter 
of Henry Deane O’Grady, Esq., of 
Lodge, in Limerick, and Stillorgan 
Castle, Dublin, cousin of the first 
Lord Guillamore, his lordship has 
united the old antagonistic races of 
the Anglo-Norman barons, De Clot- 
worthy and De Skeffyngton, with the 
Milesian chiefs, lords of Kinell-Dun- 

aill in Clare, and Killballyowen in 
ee, of the royal line of Cormac 
as. 

In viewing Antrim Castle, at the 
end of two centuries and a-half, we 
are led to doubt the old legends and 
tales of strife between native and 
settler, and Roundhead and Cavalier. 
A wondrous change has been effected 
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by peace and fusion of races. The 
red flag is lowered, the walls of the 
great court-yard are razed, the moat 
is closed, the mound dismantled, and 
the barque and gunboats are gone ; 
the old frowning keep is changed 
into the modern elegant mansion, and 
ay Marian’s “ Wolf-dog” surmounts 
no longer the highest turret of the 
castle. He rests quietly behind the 
grand entrance-gate in a peaceful 
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nook. The chaste ivy-clad tower, 
the tasteful pleasure-grounds, arbour 
and terrace, grotto and cascade, 
library and oak-room, Speaker’s 
chair and mace, books and paintings, 
French drawing-room and Cae 
all things inside and around Antrim 
Castle are stamped with the impress 
of elegance and refined taste. 
CLANABOY. 


THE MAORI WAR. 


THoucs New Zealand has been for 
twenty years a colony, and is now one 
of the most promising colonies of this 
country, very little is generally known 
in England of the relation between 
the settlers and the aborigines. Some 
of us, probably, look on the latter as 
mere savages ; others see in them the 
very embodiment of our conceptions 
of the primitive church. They are, 
however, evidently a remarkable race. 
Thirty years ago cannibalism was uni- 
versal; now itisunheardof. Nay! it 
would be an insulteven to allude to the 
former feasts in the hearing of men 
who, in their youth, must have wit- 
nessed and assisted at them. Still it 
would be a mistake to consider the 
Maories as a set of peaceable villagers, 
in a midland county in England Civi- 
lization cannot be the work of a single 
generation. Ifthe brave are fathers to 
the brave, so is it with the civilized 
and refined. They beget sons after 
their own likeness. It takes time to 
wear out an ancient stamp. Very 
likely, if the New Zealander lives, he 
will live to present a noble type of 
man. But live he probably will not. 
The law that seems to rule the rela- 
tion of the savage to his civilized 
neighboursisruling with him. Though 
not oppressed and hunted down like 
the Australian of the neighbouring 
continent—though not, to all appear- 
ance, falling away from diseases, 
either of body or mind, contracted 
from Englishmen—yet he ¢s fadin 

away. The British in New Zealan 

increase and multiply, not only by 
immigration, but by the excess of 


births over deaths. The Maories de- 
crease by the opposite excess; and 
even the half-civilized habits which 
they have adopted tend, for the pre- 
sent at least, to cut short their na- 
tural term of life. A man that dresses 
like an European, and changes no 
more than when there was nothing 
that he could change, and that in a 
climate damper than England, can 
scarcely escape the catarrhs and con- 
sumptions, which every precaution 
will not quite ward off from us. And 
so it is that now the European settlers 
outnumber the aboriginal Maories. 
The latter scarcely exceed 58,000 ; the 
former number more than 71,000. 
This has not escaped the notice of 
the Maories themselves. They see 
the increasing strength of their neigh- 
bours, and they have fears that it may 
increase too fast. They sell land to 
the settlers, and the settlers take pos- 
session of it and grow rich upon it. 
A country which, when uncleared, 
was their own old hunting-ground, is 
now full of European farms and home- 
steads. But the Maori does not feel 
himself richer, because the money 
which his land has brought him soon 
crumbles away ; he only finds himself 
with smaller space and wealthier 
neighbours. The true remedy for 
this would be, no doubt, that the na- 
tive should imitate the settler—give 
up the bush and take to the farm. 
A wild life, however, has charms for 
many who are not wholly savages. 
No habits are so difficult to abandon 
as habits of independent idleness. 
The Maori will not follow the example 
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of the Englishman, but looks on his 
wealth with jealousy and on his pro- 
gress with fear. 

One consequence of this feeling has 
been an effort on the part of a portion 
of the natives to prevent the further 
alienation of lands. Some among 
them still desire to sell ; but others 
are resolved, not only never to sell 
property of their own, but also, by 
every possible means, to hinder those 
who would. This land-league, as it 
is called, was formed many years 
ago. It arose in the southern part 
of the north island, and took definite 
shape about the year 1853, when a 
general meeting of its members was 
held in the neighbourhood of New 
Plymouth. It was then determined 
that the natives should repossess 
themselves of what had formerly been 
sold to Europeans, and drive out the 
settlers. Serious consequences have 
sprung from this determination ; con- 
sequences, in the first instance, most 
nearly affecting the natives them- 
selves, but latterly threatening the 
peace of the whole country. 

North of the town of Wellington 
lies a district known as the Taranaki 
country. Part of it was bought about 
twenty years ago for the New Zealand 
Company from fragments of a tribe 
scattered, dispersed, and partly en- 
slaved by a neighbouring tribe. The 
purchased portion consisted of 60,000 
acres. The colonists landed there, 
cleared the country, built houses, and 
laid out farms. The district seemed 
the fairest in the island. But the 
settlers’ prosperity became their ruin. 
The cealbunel tribe, which durst not 
live in its old home for fear of its old 
enemies, and so had consented to the 
sale of its inheritance, now came back 
by degrees, finding security from the 
presence of the foreigners. Then 
there came back, too, a longing for 
the old possessions. The ancient in- 
habitants did not like to see strangers 
devouring their dwelling-place ; and 
so, by degrees, the natives turned out 
the settlers from the lands which had 
been sold to them. The farms, the 
gardens, and the homesteads were left 
to ruin, and the thistle soon spread 
over their sites. The Government 
knew that the title of the English 
settlers was good. It had been fully 
examined and legally adjudicated on. 
But the Government felt either un- 
willing or too weak to enforce the 
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law ; and so it was only determined 
that every effort should be made to 
induce the natives, who were dissatis- 
fied with the former bargain, to come 
forward again and make bargains that 
would be binding. One block of land 
was purchased early in the day—a 
block of 3,500 acres—on which the 
town of New Plymouth is standin 
now ; and a few other pieces of groun 
have been bought since. Still the 
greater part of the 60,000 acres re- 
mains a waste, and the natives occupy 
it after the fashion in which natives 
occupy in general. 

But here has come in all the trouble 
with which the land-league was likel 
to be loaded. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of this Taranaki region are still 
for selling some of their lands ; others 
are against all sale. Moreover, na- 
tive tenure is of a precarious kind, 
and native title very vague. Feuds 
of the fiercest kinds arise from the 
efforts of some to sell, and the deter- 
mination of others to prohibit selling. 
In 1854, a year after the great land- 
league meeting, and just as Sir George 
Grey left the colony, a man named 
Rawiri desired to sell some of his 
property to the Government. This 
roused the opposition of those who 
belonged to the party of the land- 
league. Doubts as to the right to 
alienate were started, and the upshot 
of it was, that Rawiri, the would-be 
seller, was at last cruelly murdered 
by Kotatore, a chief opponent of the 
sale. 

The enforcing of English law is a 
difficult matter in a purely Maori 
district. The policy of Government, 
indeed, has been to persuade the 
Maories voluntarily to put themselves 
under English law, rather than to 
force it upon them against their will. 
At this particular period, too, there 
was no governor in New Zealand—a 
deputy was governor. He, Colonel 
Wynyard, from his doubtful position, 
felt it doubly difficult to act, and so 
no action took place. The feud went 
on. One faction would sell; one 
would forbid all selling. Blood had 
been shed ; and all savages have a 
rude justice, requiring that when 
man’s blood is shed, by man’s hand 
shall blood be shed again. In 1858 
the murderer was himself murdered, 
partly in revenge of his crime, partly, 
perhaps, in prosecution of the general 
quarrel about the land. The difficulty 
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of 1858 was greater than that of 1853. would allow no man to prohibit the 
If Colonel Wynyard was unwilling sale unless he was a part owner of 


to put the law in force inst a 
murderer, because the murder was 
committed in a Maori feud and in 
Maori territory, Colonel Browne could 
hardly hang the man who, according 
to Maori-use and the rude justice of 
a rude race, had punished the mur- 
derer. 

It was evidently high time, however, 
to do something. A fertile country, 
once bright with cultivation, had 
again become a wilderness. A flour- 
ishing European town looked over the 
land, and its inhabitants longed for 
room to spread out and find food for 
their families. Two million acres, to 
a great extent available for cultiva- 
tion, were trodden down by about 
3,000 native inhabitants, much of it 
a mere nursery of thistle-down, with 
thistles so thick that a horse could 
scarcely make his way through. There 
were many of these natives willing 
to sell ground, believing that the set- 
tlement of the Europeans among them 
would be a boon, and not a bane, to 
them. But the offer of land was 
made at the risk of their lives, for 
there was always a party ready, b 
fair means or foul, to interfere wit 
the negotiations for sale. 


In this posture of affairs, the Go-. 


vernor went to Taranaki early in 
1859, and called a meeting of the 
natives inhabiting the disturbed dis- 
trict. At this meeting, he declared 
that had he been in the island when 
the first of the above noted murders 
was committed, he should have had 
the murderer arrested and tried ; but 
that, with regard to the second mur- 
der, though it was horrible and dis- 
raceful, yet, as it was retributive, he 

ad not punished the murderer. He 
warned them, however, that in future 
all Maories living among Pakehas 
(Englishmen) should be subject to the 
same laws as the Pakehas, and that 
he would no longer allow the peace 
of the country to be disturbed by 
evil-doers. He added, that he thought 
the Maories would be wise to sell 
land which they did not use them- 
selves, and that the rest would then 
be more valuable. According to the 
treaty of Waitangi, the Crown has 
the right of pre-emption in all sales 
of native lands; and the Governor 
said that he would never buy land 
with a doubtful title, but that he 
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the property. 

After this, a native, named Teira, 
rose and offered to sell some land of 
his own. He expressed satisfaction 
at the Governor’s declaration with 
regard to titles and claims, and at his 
assurance of protection. He minutel 
defined the boundaries of his land, 
and declared that he was the true 
owner. He then repeatedly asked if 
the Governor would buy. The Go- 
vernor answered, “I will buy, if the 
land is clearly yours.” Thereupon 
Teira placed a bordered mat at the 
Governor’s feet, as indicating that he 
placed the land at his disposal. It is 
said that if any one present had dis- 
muted Teira’s claim to the land and 

is right to sell, he would have risen 
and removed the mat. No one did 
this; but a man named Paora told 
the Governor that Teira could not 
sell without the consent of himself 
and another man who had an interest 
in a portion of it. Teira replied to 
this, and the proceeding seemed at 
an end. 

Then a chief, called William King, 
long one of the opponents of the 
alienation of land, rose up, and said, 
“ Listen, Governor, notwithstanding 
Teira’s offer, I will not permit the 
sale of Waitara to the Pakeha. Wai- 
tara isin my hands. I will not give 
it up. Ekore, ekore, ekore (I will 
not, I will not, I will not). have 
spoken.” Then turning to his people, 
he said, “ Arise, let us go,” where- 
upon he and his followers abruptly 
withdrew. 

It was difficult to tell on what 
ground King had forbidden the sale. 

Careful inquiry was instituted by 
the only person armed with authority 
to investigate land claims. The whole 
remainder of the year, nearly nine 
months, was occupied in the investi- 

ation. Mr. M‘Lean, the chief Land 
ommissioner, was at the head of it 
—a man whose knowledge was un- 
questionable, and whose whole life 
was spent in like occupation. The 
Governor was assured that the fullest 
and clearest title had been established 
by Teira and those joined with him 
in the offer of sale, that King had no 
right of any kind to interfere, and 
that his interference arose from his 
being a great leader of the land- 
league. King himself had in plain 
12 
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language admitted that the land was 
Teira’s, but that he, King, would not 
let it be sold. The Governor was 
told that the Maories had come to a 
resolution that no land beyond cer- 
tain limits should be sold to the Euro- 
peans. On the other hand, Teira and 
his friends besought the Governor 
to make good his promise to purchase 
the land, and to protect the pur- 
chasers. 

The Governor did as he was poe 
He ordered the ground to sur- 
veyed, its boundaries to be marked 
out. When the surveyors went to 
their work, King’s people came down 
in force, and stopped the survey. The 
Governor went there again, sent a 
message to King, asking him to meet 
him and discuss the grounds of his 
opposition, and promising a safe con- 
duct to him and any number of his 
unarmed followers. King refused, 
went off into the bush, made prepara- 
tion for war, and sent to other tribes, 
those most disaffected to the Govern- 
ment, asking for aid. The Governor 
then desired the ground to be sur- 
veyed again, and the military autho- 
rities in the neighbourhood to be 
ready to protect the police. King and 
his people erected a war-pa on the dis- 
puted territory, danced the war-dance, 
resisted the commanding officer’ssum- 
mons to evacuate. This was the begin- 
ning of hostilities. Unhappily, fighting 
in the bush goes ill with discipline 
troops. We well know how unsuc- 
cessful the efforts of the military have 
been to crush the insurrection before 
it was full grown. It has grown 
with every fresh failure to stifle it. 
The commanding officer was enjoined 
at first not to attack the enemy, till 
the enemy had committed some overt 
act of violence. Since then, the Go- 
vernment has given carte blanche to 
the general, and yet the troops have 
been able to do little but stand on 
the defensive. New Plymouth has 
been almost in a state of siege, and a 
few half-armed savages have been 
able to keep at bay 1,500 men of Her 
Majesty’s regular troops. 

And now, what has been the real 
ground of the quarrel, and is it a just 
or an unjust war ? 

Some, whose names are weighty 
in New Zealand, and even weightier 
in England, Bishop Selwyn, Bishop 
Abraham, Archdeacon Hadfield, and 
laymen of scarcely less reputation, 
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say that the Governor has not been 
justified ; that King’s claims were 
real and substantial; and that they 
have been neglected and overlooked; 
that Teira had but a partial title ; 
and that King, as a superior chief, 
had a right to come in and put a veto 
upon the sale. 

It seems agreed that native title is 
marvellously complex. But one thing 
strikes us at the outset: if Teira’s 
title was so bad, and King’s right to 
interfere so good, why was it so long 
before those in authority were ap- 

rized of this? At the meeting in 
farch, 1859, King merely declared 
that though Teira wanted to sell his 
land he would not allow him to sell. 
Even in December, 1859, King ad- 
mitted that the land was Teira’s, but 
said he would not let him dispose of 
it. Itis really hard to believe that 
this admission meant only that Teira 
was a part proprietor, but that King 
had himself an equal or much greater 
claim. Great light appears to break 
in upon the native mind, when their 
own meaning is explained to them by 
their European advocates. But this 
factisindubitable, thatthe Chief Land 
Commissioner, who has, in the last 
twenty years, successfully investiga- 
ted the titles of more than twenty 
millions of acres, investigated this 
title with singular assiduity, and 
states in evidence, that all was clear, 
that several purchases had been con- 
ducted in the same district on the 
same principle, and that the validity 
of none of them had ever been dis- 
puted. These former sales took place 
under former Governors, Governor 
Fitzroy and Governor Grey ; and the 
principle on which one of them was 
conducted received the public appro- 
bation of the Bishop of New Zealand. 
Could the present Governor doubt 
that he was bound to keep his pro- 
mise to Teira, and to protect him 
from the violence of King and the 
tyranny of the land-league 4 

A variety of arguments has been 
used to show that the purchase was 
not a just one. Those which seem 
alone of any weight concern the ques- 
tion of tribal title and the mode in 
which the investigation was con- 
ducted. 

To take the last first. The Chief 
Land Commissioner is an officer in- 
vested with special authority for de- 
termining questions of native titleand 
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conducting sales of land. Owing to 
the great delicacy of the questions 
which arise between natives and 
settlers, and the difficulty of adjudi- 
cating onallnativeaffairs, the ordinary 
courts of the colony have no power 
here. The Chief Justice stated in the 
debates in the Legislative Council that 
the Supreme Court, over which he 
presides, was altogether forbidden to 
judge in cases of native title to land; 
and so, when the Bishops of New 
Zealand and Wellington complained 
that the case of Teira and King was 
not submitted to this Supreme Court, 
or to some regular court of law, and 
witnesses there examined on oath, it 
must be replied, that if no court ex- 
isted which could take cognizance 
of such a case, if the Chief Com- 
missioner has ever been empowered 
to make these inquiries, and if, for 
the last twenty years, ever since 
New Zealand was a colony, his has 
been the authority always appealed 
to, under which near 25,000,000 of 
acres have been sold and bought, 
and that without complaint of injus- 
tice or partiality ; it was clearly ac- 
cording to ancient usage, and con- 
sistent with equity and right, that the 
case should be referred to him. As to 
his own proceedings in the investiga- 
tion, he has declared in evidence be- 
fore the House of Representatives 
that he, first of all, made inquiries 
himself in the neighbourhood of Tara- 
naki; that he then instructed the 
deputy Commissioner, Mr. Parris, to 
continue inquiries there, whilst he 
himself passed over to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, and afterwards to Wel- 
lington, where members of the tribe 
having claims upon the disputed block 
had been long resident ; that he there 
instituted fresh investigations, and 
found the persons chiefly interested 
ready to give consent to the sale; 
that, on the whole, nine months were 
occupied in the most careful conside- 
ration of the question; andthat he was 
at length most fully satisfied that the 
land undoubtedly belonged to those 
who were offering it for sale, whilst 
the opponent, King, had no title in 
any way to forbid the sale, and that 
his opposition arose only from his at- 
tachment to the principles of the land- 
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Tie te been said by Archdeacon 
Hadfield—and his words have been 
echoed by others—that Mr. Parris 


alone conducted the inquiry, and that 
his principal, Mr. M*Lean, trusted 
all to him. Butif Mr. M‘Lean’s own 
solemn declarations before the House 
of Representatives be not wholly dis- 
credited, he himself took the initia- 
tive in the business; he was familiar 
with the question even before it was 
brought publicly forward ; years 
ago he had had evidence as to — 
ommnene and King’s rights; he 

ad begun the inquiries on the spot ; 
he had heard the evidence of the local 
Commissioners acting under his in- 
structions; he had himself travelled 
to the principal places where the 
members of the scattered tribe were 
dwelling, and where he expected to 
find more dispassionate evidence than 
in the immediate scene of contention; 
and he had fully satisfied himself that 
the title of Teira and his companions 
was such that no valid objection could 
be made against it. 

Here was the decision of the only 
authority empowered to decide. The 
Governor had promised to buy the 
land of Teira, if Teira could make his 
title good. The Commissioner de- 
clared that nine months’ inquiry had 

roved the title to be unquestionable. 

he Governor had said that he would 
not permit a chief, who had himself 
no claim, to interfere with another, 
and to prohibit his sale of land. It 
was reported to him that King was a 
chief without the shadow of a claim, 
interfering with Teira’s property on 
no a but the principle of 
might. f the Governor did not 
mean to break his word and to make 
his power contemptible, he had no 
alternative but to proceed with his 
purchase. 

To turn to the other question. Is 
it true that Teira’s land could not be 
sold but by consent of all the tribe; 
that that consent could be given only 
through William King, the acknow- 
ledged head of the tribe ; and that, as 
he refused consent, the title was bad. 
This is the view which the mission- 
aries have taken, and which those 
who follow them now put forward as 
the true one. But did the natives 
take this view before the Europeans 
suggested it? The Chief Commis- 
sioner testifies, and his knowledge 
and experience are undoubted, that 
the practice is diverse in different 
tribes, and that in this tribe, the Nga- 
tiawa, the custom has been for certain 
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hapus, or subdivisions of the tribe, to 
sell their property without asking the 
consent of the tribe at large.* He 
states that he has himself conducted 
several purchases of land from mem- 
bers of the Ngatiawa on the principle 
of consulting only the hapus and 
their chiefs, and that that principle 
has always heretofore been admitted 
as just. He adds, that in former 
sales William King had often made a 
claim; but that his claim had been 
roved to be worthless, and so had 
en refused. Never before does he 
seem to have put in a claim to veto 
the sale as head or chief of the tribe. 
The defenders of King’s conduct 
say again, that though the tribe of 
Ngatiawa had once left their settle- 
ment, yet they returned as a tribe, 
that, therefore, all their tribal rights 
remained; and that one of those 
tribal rights was, that no land should 
be sold but by the general consent. 
Yet, besides what has just been said 
of the Commissioner’s testimony, it 
is not true that the Ngatiawa ever 
returned to their old residence as a 
tribe. They had been wasted, scat- 
tered, enslaved, by a superior hostile 
tribe. A fewstragglers returned and 
sold some of their land, including the 
es in dispute, to the Europeans. 
heir conquerors, too, the Waikato, 
sold their rights over the same pro- 
perty to the British crown. William 
King himself had been a consenting 
ew to the sale by the Ngatiawa. 
hey never returned as a whole tribe 
to Taranaki. Many of them still live 
in the neighbourhood of Wellington 
and of Queen Charlotte Sound. The 
British Government never acknowl- 
edged their tribal authority over 
those lands which had once been 
alienated to the English; nay, Sir 
George Grey gave strict injunctions 
to Commissioner M‘Lean not to ac- 
knowledge their right to those lands, 
though he was willing to re-purchase 
from them, as they had for some time 
been allowed to occupy them and to 
drive out the settlers. 
But it must appear to every un- 
prejudiced eye that King at first made 
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no sort of claim. His claim was an 
afterthought. He began, not with 
claim, but with defiance. When first 
Teira offered the land, and the Gover- 
nor conditionally accepted the offer, 
some of the natives who were present 
said, “Then Waitara is gone.” No 
one denied the right. No one took 
up the symbolical mat which Teira 
had laid down; but King rose up in 
anger and said the land should not be 
sold. Headmitted to Mr. Parris after- 
wards (and others were present, who 
testified to the admission, Mr. White- 
ly, a Wesleyan minister, among the 
rest) that the land was Teira’s. He 
refused to meet the Governor and dis- 
cuss with him the question of right. 
His friends have indeed said that it is 
mere ignorance of native usage and 
Maori language which made the Go- 
vernor, and the ministers, and the 
Chief Commissioner interpret all this 
as it would naturally be interpreted. 
But King is nota simple savage. He 
has been taught by missionaries; he 
has lived much with Europeans; he 
has had experience of our customs, 
our ways, our transactions of all kinds, 
not least of our modes of bargain and 
sale. His very appeal to arms shows 
that his cause was a bad one. Every 
effort was made to bring him to fair 
discussion of claims and titles; but it 
was plain that he had long been pre- 
paring for a struggle. He and his 
followers were well provided with 
arms and ammunition; and from the 
very first he sent letters to the neigh- 
bouring tribe for aid—a tribe with 
which his own tribe had been at feud, 
but which, having taken a line opposed 
to English rule, and having set up a 
native king, was likely to embrace Nis 
quarrel with Government, whether it 
were right or wrong. 

It would be the purest mockery of 
justice, a mere parody on true hu- 
manity, to yield to every such asser- 
tion of right, as was made by this 
arch-agitator. If he were head of 
the tribe, and no land could be sold 
without his leave, why did he not 
veto the former sales to which he was 
opposed, and in which his own claims 





* Some writers translate hapu by tribe, and the larger divisions which we have 


called tribes, such as the Waikato or the Ngatiawa, they call nations. 


wording of Dr. Thomson. 


This is the 


He speaks of eighteen nations as inhabiting New 


Zealand, each divided into several tribes or hapus, and each hapu with a chief at 
its head. (“Story of New Zealand,” Part L., chap. 5.) According to this nomencla- 
ture the question would be, whether property belonged to a nation or to a tribe. 
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for compensation were equally repu- 
diated? Thereasonis plain. In the 
former case he was not ready, but 
now he was prepared for war. In 
Maori phraseology, the pah had not 
been built before. If the claim of 
the tribe, and of himself as head of 
the tribe, were so plain and patent, as 
his defenders tell us, why had the 
whole tribe been convulsed for years 
by factions and feuds about the sale 
of land? Why was one portion of 
the tribe resolved to sell, and another 
portion ever opposing the sale? If 
the right of the tribe were undoubted, 
or King’s headship and authority over 
it undoubted, why did not the selling 
ae yield, as governed by the ac- 

nowledged laws of the Maori race ? 
But feuds had existed—not of a few 
individuals against the general will 
of the tribe, ‘but among rival claim- 
ants—some proposing to sell their 
own inheritance, and others claim- 
ing a share and portion of that in- 
heritance; and so murders were 
committed, as they have been in like 
quarrels in more Christian lands. 
Yet, when titles were made clear, 
when the different proprietary claims 
could be arranged, there never arose 
insuperable difficulties to the sale of 
lands on the ground that they were 
lands held by members of a tribe and 
therefore inalienable. On the con- 
trary, at least five separate blocks 
have so been sold in this very region, 
and that without leave or license from 
the tribe or the pretended head of 
the tribe. 

Then: comes the still vaguer asser- 
tion of mana. Mana is a mysterious 
word, and some of our home con- 
temporaries have used it mysteriously. 
It was a wicked thing in the British 
Government to neglect this mana of 
King’s ; and yet, when its value is 
translated into our own current coin, 
we are told on all sides in New Zea- 
land that it means nothing else but 
usurped authority. The mana is that 
right—for which, indeed, prescription 
may be pleaded in most countries—a 
law, which once prevailed in Europe 
as well as Australasia— 

“The ancient rule, the golden plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 
Mana is, in ome nothing else ——_ 
grasp over other people’s privileges 
and properties which a warlike and 
powerful native acquired by force or 
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by skill. If King had had more solid 
ground to stand upon, we may reason- 
ably believe that so flimsy a pretext 
as that of mana could never have 
been spoken of. 

Suppose, however, the Governor 
did not commit injustice, still was he 
not “imprudent in the last degree?” 
If so, such a Governor would, indeed, 
be an “expensive luxury.” Impru- 
dent he has been, we believe, in the 
last degree—if disregard of his own 
personal interest be synonymous with 
imprudence. It would have been 
easy for him to patch up a peace, to 
eat his own words, to repudiate his 
promise, to quit the colony, with the 
reputation of having kept all quiet, 
and with no drawback but that of 
leaving his successor with all the dif- 
ficulties which he had himself in- 
herited, aggravated tenfold by the 
courage and confidence inspired in 
the minds of the disaffected natives 
by the evident pusillanimity of the 
British authorities. 

When in one part of the island a 
movement for setting up a native 
king had been gaining head for years, 
and a king was actually enthroned 
and obeyed—when a still wider or- 
— existed in support of the 
and-league--when the Maories (as is 
proved by this very instance) had 
armed themselves to the teeth and 
had made every preparation for re- 
sistance; would the exhibition of 
weakness have been an indication of 
wisdom? When the Taranaki dis- 
trict, close abutting on the colony of 
New Plymouth, was in a condition of 
constant turmoil, owing to the dis- 
putes between the land sellers and 
the anti-land sellers ; when murders 
had been perpetrated, and more 
murders were to be feared, not in the 
deep bush, but in the very contact- 
points of the Europeans and Maories; 
when, according to all testimony, not 
only was the native district thus a 
scene of outrage, but the safety of 
New Plymouth itself was threatened ; 
would the Governor have been justi- 
fied, before any tribunal, in leavin 
things to take their course, an 
trusting to his own good fortune that 
he should be removed from his go- 
vernment before the mischief reached 
its head ? 

One thing, most probably, neither 
henor his ministers foresaw. Indeed, 
it appears from their own testimony 
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that they did not expect so formidable 
a resistance. A factiouschief, witha 
frivolous pretext, was hardly likely to 
set all authority at defiance. And 
we think abundant evidence exists to 
show that the resistance would not 
have been so protracted but for the 
failure of the first efforts of the mili- 
tary to check it, and forthe encourage- 
ment given to it by Europeans. 

And now, to turn from the causes 
of the war to the conduct of it, there 
is, indeed, much to deplore. Where 
the fault lies, or whether there be any 
fault, or only misfortune, itis hard to 
say. The disciplined English army 
has ever been foundsingularly unfitted 
for the bush warfare of Caffirs and New 
Zealanders. Even the Irish bogs and 
the Welsh mountains have proved 
more accessible to police than to mili- 
tary. In New Zealand, a regiment of 
disciplined soldiers marched out in 
order, is like so many bright-coloured 
nine-pins, safely and easily bowled 
down from behind bushes and in deep 
rifie-pits. Of course a pitched battle 
in anopencountry would decide forthe 
English discipline against the Maori 
disorder. But the double-barrelled 

un in the hand of the half naked 

aori, dodging among the bushes, 
every inch of which he knows, and 
of which his enemy isutterly ignorant, 
is worth many rifles in the hands of 
the soldiers in scarlet and pipeclay. 
Probably, the first reverses of our 
troops in all encounters of this kind 
have arisen from contempt of the 
enemy. But our officers must have 
learned by this time that such feel- 
ings are misplaced. What is most 
wanted is a body of irregular troops. 
Even volunteers may be preferable to 
regulars ; for the very regularity is 
ruin. 

Some blame has been thrown on 
Colonel Browne, for having at first 
hampered the commanding officers 
with instructions not to begin the at- 
tack on the rebels till the rebels first 
made an assault on the troops. But 
it appears, from the statements made 
to the Houses of Assembly, that no 


impediments were really placed in the 
way of Colonel Gold or of General 
Pratt, beyond the humane prohibition 
to shed blood, and so to make, ac- 
cording to Maori custom, the quarrel 
irremediable, until the resistance had 
been such that it was plain the in- 
surgents were bent on extremities. 
Colonel Browne is said to be an officer 
who, when in command of her Ma- 
jesty’s 41st Regiment in India, was 
highly distinguished for his courage, 
ability and humanity. We should 
hardly expect him, therefore, to be 
guilty of timid, though we give him 
full credit for merciful counsels. 

But though we entirely acquit the 
Governor, we are in no haste to con- 
demn the commanding officers. We 
wait for fuller information, and are 
satisfied of the unusual difficulty of 
their task.* 

Meanwhile, we earnestly hope that 
all needful reinforcements will be sent 
out. Nothing can make the war ge- 
neral, and raise the whole native po- 

ulation against us so certainly as 

alf measures and insufficient means. 
It is quite hopeless to expect the 
settlers to volunteer in numbers suffi- 
cient to hold their own against the 
Maories, if the latter are determined 
to drive them out. Every Maori of 
adult age is a warrior ; every settler 
is a farmer or acivilian. Though the 
native population may no longer out- 
number the European, it is probable 
that the native adults are more nu- 
merous than the European adults. 
The natives are almost wholly inha- 
bitants of the North Island ;-and we 
can hardly expect the peaceful colo- 
nists of the Middle Island to give up 
their cultivations and turn soldiers to 
defend their fellow-countrymen in the 
North. It is remarkable how, almost 
unanimously, the inhabitants of the 
Middle Island, separated by sea from 
the scene of strife, sympathize with 
their brethren in the North and ap- 
prove the justice and the policy of the 
war. But we cannot expect them, 
any more than the people of Australia 
or Van Dieman’s Land, to arm in de- 








* The extraordinary strength of a Maori war-pa, which is, in fact, a first-rate 
fortification, may be seen by referring to Thomson's ‘“ Story of New Zealand,” 


Part Il., chapter viii. In 1845 a 


pa of this kind, defended by 250 men, armed 


with single and double-barrelled guns, utterly baffled the attack of our troops, 
mustering 630 men, with six guns and a 32-pounder, and aided by 250 native al- 
lies. Our loss in killed and wounded amounted to 100, viz., thirty-four killed, and 


sixty-six wounded, 
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fence when they are themselves in no 
danger of attack. 

Convinced, as we are, of the justice 
of the war, and that war sooner or 
later was inevitable, we trust that no 
half measures will protract it, and no 
outcries against an expenditure which 


is needful will entail a much larger 
expenditure, which would otherwise 
have been needless. The best and 
the only hope of peace is to make 
war in earnest, and that without de- 


lay.* 


TENNYSON’S PHILOSOPHY.—IN MEMORIAM. 


In the Song of Moses, the man of 
God, the good land is described as 
flowing with milk and honey. The 
promise is that Israel shall suck honey 
out of the rock and oil out of the 
flinty rock, as well as the ranker 
dainties of butter of kine, and milk 
of sheep, with fat of lambs, and rams 
of the eal of Bashan, with the fat 
of kidneys, of wheat, and the pure 
blood of the grape. On the tops of 
the rocks, from the heights of the 
rugged rocks, the bee should hive 
her honey, and the olive ripen its 
berry ; the very hill tops of Palestine, 
now so barren, should then drop down 
with honey and oil; a basket full of 
red earth shaken between the crevices 
of the rocks should suttice for the 
olive to take root in; there the wild 
thyme should blossom, and thus the 
mountains should flow with honey as 
the valleys flowed with milk, making 
up that twofold blessing which is the 
glory of all lands. 

The world of mind is broken, like 
the world of nature, into mountains 
and valleys. There are the hill tops, 
where the philosopher sets his spy- 
glass and draws his triangles, and to 
which the mystic climbs, in hopes of 
reaching heaven by rising above earth; 
and there are valleys which the Utili- 
tarian turns to profit, drawing out of 
them the fat of the kidneys, of wheat, 


and the pure blood of the grape. 
‘Snenting as we love the hill-top 


or the valley will be our estimate of 
the uses of science :— 

“To some she is the goddess great, 

To some the milch cow of the field, 
Whose business ’tis to calculate 
The amount of butter sbe can yield.” 
The feud between speculative and 
ractical science is far from settled. 
he Highlanders and the Lowlanders 
are still at war: it will be a happy 
day for both, when, weary of their 
endless maraudings, they shall begin 
to barter the produce of each—when 
the Highland honey shall be ex- 
changed for the Lowland milk, and 
barrenness and war give place to 
abundance and peace. 

The use of mountains is to sow the 
dust of continents yet to be, and the 
use of speculative science to prepare a 
soil on which the useful arts may 
grow. We have so habituated our- 
selves to think this, that as Hegel re- 
marked, philosophy in England is un- 
derstood to mean the construction of 
pumps and spy-glasses, watches, and 
diving-bells, while all beyond this is 
remanded to the barren region of me- 
taphysics or mysticism. 

ven Bacon speaks with indigna- 
tion of the way in which philosophy 
had been degraded and pervariiat by 
being applied as a mere instrument 
of utility or of early education :— 
“So that the great mocher of the 
sciences is thrust down with indignity 
to the offices of a handmaid—is made 





* Since the preceding pages were written, the news has reached us of General 
Pratt’s victory over the Waikatos. Though this is just cause for congratulation, 


it by no means proves that the war is at an end. The Maoris are a determined 
race. The defeat of their brethren may possibly prevent other tribes from joining 
the insurrection, but revenge is not unlikely to make desperate those already en- 
gaged in it. We trust that both the home and colonial governments may act on the 
principle of vigorously chastising the rebels, and yet of showing mercy to the 
vanquished. The colony will for some time require strong defence, but a conci- 
liatory policy should accompany a demonstration of power. 
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to minister to the labours of medicine 
or mathematics; or, again, to give 
the first preparatory tinge to the im- 
mature minds of youth.”’* 

In this state of discord between 
physics and metaphysics, a noble 
poem has taught the world that all 
is not barren on the hill-tops of meta- 
porsice, In the “In Memoriam” song 

as sucked sweets out of stones, and 
has tempted the world to climb those 
hills and to taste those sweets. Not 
only has the world put up with the 
metaphysics for the sake of the poetry 
—a dose which, to borrow Tasso’s 
well-known metaphor, is like the 
medicine that we give the sick child 
in a cup tipped with honey; but it 
has even taught itself to think, in 
order torelish the “In Memoriam.” As 
the Russian epicure is switched over 
in his bath with some aromatic broom 
as a preparation for the banquet, so 
the Laureate has forced his admirers 
to fortify themselves for enjoying his 
lark’s and nightingale’s tongues by a 
preparatory discipline of hard think- 
ing. It is impossible to taste one of 
the hundred and thirty cups of dis- 
tilled metaphysics which the “In Me- 
moriam” contains without some pre- 
paration of self-reflection. This is 
why the poem is either the most 
meaningless or the most suggestive 
in the language. Either the reader 
loves those 
“Short swallow flights of song that dip 

Their wings in tears and skim away,” 


with all the intensity of truths often 

felt, but never so well expressed be- 

fore, or else it is flung away as an 

unmeaning mystical twang, like a 

Jew’s harp in a schoolboy’s mouth 

trying to sing one of the songs of 

Zion. 

Or, again, if kind reader, you are 
one of the disciples of the school of 
common sense, who hate mystery and 
suspect pretence in whatever is not 
self-evident, you had better not at- 
tempt the “ In Memoriam.” 

**The song was made to be sung in the night, 
And he who reads it in broad day light, 
Will never read its mystery aright, 

And yet it is childlike easy.” 


If there are any who have never sor- 
rowed, or have never doubted, they 
should not read it. Butis there to be 


* Novum Organon. 
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found one who has never felt a gap 
either in his affections or his belief— 
who has grown to man’s estate with 
the same circle of childhood unbroken 
around him? The stars, it has been 
said, are the holes in the drop-scene 
through which, like children at a play, 
we catch a glimpse of the lights be- 
hind, and learn that the curtain soon 
will rise. But he is a dull child who 
mistakes the painted drop-scene for 
the play itself and to whom the 
lights flashing behind, and the tun- 
ing of the orchestra do not suggest 
something grand coming. Just such 
is the easy dogmatist who has never 
doubted, or the satisfied worldling 
who wishes the curtain may never 
rise to dissipate his illusions. Sorrow 
and doubt are the two rifts made in 
the curtain of life, and through which 
we see the everlasting lights behind. 
To have never sorrowed, or to have 
never doubted, is a state of prolonged 





childhood, aqqececting very near to 
imbecility. Till we have looked death 


in the face, we cannot have felt the 
reality of life; till we have looked 
doubt in the face, we cannot be said 
to have faith. In both cases there 
must be a transition before the child, 
who lives and believes, can be said to 
have life and to have faith. “ Howbeit 
that was not first which was spiritual, 
but that which was natural and after- 
wards that which is spiritual.” So it 
is with all of us. The child has a 
natural or animal life, but it is in 
presence of death that a sense of a 
spiritual life, something which can- 
not die, steals upon it. So the child 
has a natural belief, the easy cre- 
dence of childhood to any nurse 

tale it is told; but the faith which 
overcomes the world and removes 
mountains is the birth of love brood- 
ing on doubt, as the true Eros was 
the son, not of Zephyr and Aurora, 
but of Chaosand Psyche. Mors Janua 
vite is a sentiment so common that it 
is painted on undertakers’ hatchments; 
that doubt is the doorway to faith is 
still a matter of dispute, because di- 
vines still nourish the fond desire to 
ferry men over from the faith of 
childhood to the faith of manhood 
without wetting their feet in the cold 
waters of doubt. The amiable wish 
that the natural may develop of itself 
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into the spiritual is as vain in the one 
case as in the other. “Afterward that 
which is spiritual” is the inevitable 
law of the growth both of a spiritual 
life and a spiritual faith. 

There may be cases where the faith 
of childhood seems to have developed 
into the faith of manhood without 
passing through the “intervital gloom” 
of doubt just as there will be cases of 
those alive at the last day, when mor- 
tality shall be swallowed up of life. 
But in both cases this mortal must 
put on immortality as a vesture from 
without, not as a growth from within. 
It may be in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye—the faith of child- 
hood may be transfigured into spiri- 
tual faith so rapidly that none have 
marked the transition; but a tran- 
sition has been passed through, silent 
and soft as that by which John 
Boanerges, of Galilee, became John 
the Divine, of Patmos; but a change 
there has been. Doubt must be 
passed through before the faith of 
unreason can become the faith of rea- 
son, before the leprosy of unbelief 
is cured, and the flesh of a man can 
become as the flesh of a little child. 

The “In Memoriam” of Tennyson is 
not a theological poem. It is not 
like Dante’s attempt to create an 
epic out of the theology of the Mid- 
dle Ages, or Milton’s out of the the- 
ology of the Reformation. It is not 
like Pope’s versification of Boling- 
broke’s Deism, or like the theology 
of the Evangelical Revival of last 
century, done into blank verse by the 
poet of Olney. Rome, the Reforma- 
tion, the Rationalist, and the Revival 
movements have thus created four 
great religious poems, in which the 
faith of the age has been caught in 
the flux, and crystallized into certain 
fixed shapes. Religious poems like 
these are as light, but as hard, as 
crystals. Dogmas done into verse 
may reflect the faith of an age, but 
the light that is from them is not in 
them. The poet is the ambassador in 
bonds of a higher teacher than him- 
self, and, in the fetters of verse, he 

reaches the faith of the age of which 
S is the poet. Tennyson is not a re- 


— poet in the sense that Dante, 
Mi 


lton, Pope, and Cowper are. The 
“Tn Memoriam” reflects the theology 
of its author only. It has nothing 
more in common with the age than 
this, that the age is averse to dog- 
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matic theology, and that so is the 
poet ; that the age is seeking some con- 
cordance between reason and faith, and 
that the poet is also seeking the same. 
The charm of this poem is that it de- 
scribes the experience of sorrow and 
doubt which a cultivated mind has 
ge through on his way to ahigher 
aith and a contented submission to 
the ills of life. Those who are tread- 
ing the same path look to the “In 
Memoriam’ as a psalm of life, in which 
they read their own sorrows and 
doubts reflected in the heart of the 
poet. They prize it, not so much as 
a work of art, or as a gem of thought, 
unique as it is in this respect. It is 
for its deeper, its spiritual, beauties 
that they give it a place on the same 
shelf with Augustine’s “Confessions,” 
A Kempis’ “ Imitation,” and Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim.” All that can be 
said upon it as a poem has been al- 
ready said, and ‘we refer the reader 
to the critics for a catalogue of its 
beauties and defects. As a work of 
art it has not escaped shipwreck be- 
tween the Scylla and Charybdis of 
prolix distinctness and concise obscu- 
rity: 
“ Brevis esse laboro 
Obscurus fio.” 


It could not be otherwise. Where 
there are deep thoughts there must 
be dark sayings ; it is no use complain- 
ing of this ; and till we can turn Job 
or the Apocalypse into the lucid Eng- 
lish of Paley or the Z’imes newspaper 
it is idle to ask for clearness, 
** For words, like nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the soul within.” 

But to those who have thought on 
these things and felt that we now see 
through a glass darkly, the enigma- 
tic style isitselfa charm. It is felt 
that you are with a true man who is 
trying totellyou his thoughts, and who 
stutters and repeats himself, it may 
be, as children do when they really 
talk and not chatter. The professional 
seer knows all about the next world. 
Mahomet and Swedenborg both could 
— a vision of heaven and hell so 
ike earth that the suspicion is forced 
on us that they were nothing more 
than vulgar dreamers and ecstatics. 
It is so with all human descriptions 
of the unseen— 


“Jupiter est quodcunque vides quocunque 
moveris.” 


One person only in the Bible is said 
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to have been caught up to the Third 
Heaven, but what he saw he thought 
it was not lawful to utter. Exqui- 
sitely has Tennyson alluded to this 
same thought :— 
** When Lazarus left his charnel cave, 
And home to Mary’s house returned, 
Was this demanded, if he yearned 
To hear her weeping by his grave ? 


‘“«* Where wert thou, brother, these four days ”” 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which, telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


“ From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were filled with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crowned 
The purple brows of Olivet. 


“* Behold a man raised up by Christ; 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ; 
He told it net, or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist.” 


Mysticism is the vain attempt of the 
mind toexplaina mystery, as Rational- 
ism is theattempt to explaina miracle. 
Mysteries and miracles lie, the one 
in the future, the other in the past; 
and we cannot drag them into day- 
light and think that by looking long 
at them we shall see farther into 
them. Ifwe bend down all our lives 
over the mystery we only see our- 
selves in it; till at last we take our 
own shadow for something new, and 
start back as if we had seen a ghost. 
It is hard to hold communion with 
the dead and not to think we see 
them. Hamlet must have his ghost. 
“Let me not think on it,” he says; 
“this way madness lies ;’ but he does 
think on it, andso the thought be- 
cemes a possession which ends in 
madness. The “ In Memoriam” beats 
temperate music throughout ; not 
once does the fancy break out into 
open vision. On the contrary, the 
poet reasons with himself that if he 
saw his friend he should not believe 
the vision, but dismiss it as some can- 
ker of the brain— 

“Tf any vision should reveal == 
Thy likeness, I might count it vain, 
Or but the canker of the brain, 
Yea, though it spake and made appeal 


* To chances where our lots were cast 
Together in the days behind, 
I might but say, I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past. 


“ Yea, though it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the coming year, 
And, though the months revolving near 
Should prove the phantom warning true, 
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“‘ They might not seem thy prophecies, 
But spiritual presentiments, 
And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise.” 


There is nothing of the mystic in this. 
Sorrow for the departed has not 
wrought a canker in the brain, as in 
the mystic, who sees by the law of in- 
verted perceptions, not from without 
but from within. Ghosts, like ruins, 
are seen best by moonlight. With 
true discernment of this, Tennyson 
invokes the spirit of his lost friend— 


* Come not in watches of the night, 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm, 
Come beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a finer light in light.” 


There is nothing diseased, nothing 
selfish in sorrow Tike this. The poet 
neither shuts himself in with his lost 
friend nor shuts out new friends :— 
“* My pulses, therefore, beat again 

For other friends, that once I met ; 

Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 


* T woo your love: I count it crime 
To mourn for any over much, 
I the divided half of such 
A friendship as had mastered time.” 


Sorrow without hope stupefies the 
mind ; sorrow with hope refines and 
exalts it. In this state of feeling the 
mind rises to look at things as they 
really are. A sorrow like this, which 
does not disgust us with life, but only 
weans us from worldly-mindedness, 
is a sacred sorrow, a sorrow sent by 
God ; and the man touched by it, and 
who can teach us the lesson it has 
taught him, should be listened to as 
one who has stood on the borders of 
the spirit world, who has looked down 
the deep abyss of death, and returned 
to tell us of the shapes that people 
it and of the master race that inhabit 
“the land that is very far off, and see 
the King in his beauty.” 

Life out of death, faith out of doubt : 
these are the two truths which the 
poet has spelled out for himself over 
the grave of his friend Arthur Hallam. 
How far his philosophy is sound and 
Christian at the core, and how far 
it istouched with a taint of mysticism, 
it is our purpose now toinquire. We 


will begin with the first article of the 
Tennysonian philosophy—Mors ja- 
nua vite. 

The argument for existence after 
death from the ad desperandum con- 
clusion we are driven to when we 
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doubt it, is very well put. The poet 
may well say :— 

* Not in vain, 
Like Paul, with beasts I fought with death ;” 


for it is the same alternative put by 
the Apostle Paul :—Either the resur- 
rection of Christ is true, or we are of 
all men most miserable. 
“* My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life must live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is, 


‘* This round of green, this orb of flame; 
Fantastic beauty, such as lurks 
In some wild poet, when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim. 


“ Then what were God to such as I, 
*Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die. 


“ *Twere best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws 
To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease.” 


This argument ad absurdum must 
underlie every other for existence 
after death. t me die and not live, 


the soul says, if life is only phenome- 


nal. If I am here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, why live out even to- 
day ¢ 
‘* *T were best at once to sink to peace, 

Like birds the charming serpent draws.” 


Buddhism has adopted this theory of 
the soul, that it is part of the univer- 
sal soul divided from it for a little 
while, as a bottle of salt-water corked 
and let down into the ocean. Better 
at once that the cork should be forced 
in, than to wait till it has floated its 
time and is dashed at last on the 
rocks—a bubble rising and disappear- 
ing for ever. Either, then, a separate 
immortality, and personal identity, 
after death of every man, or none at 
all, either of God or man. The con- 
clusion from no soul to no God, is in- 
evitable; and the Buddhist hardly 
shrinks from this. The poet enters a 
protest against this absorption doc- 
trine :— 

“ That each who seems a separate soul, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 
Remerging in the general soul, 


“« Is faith as vague as all unsweet? 
Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul frém all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.” 


Thus far the poet stands on common 
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ground with all who believe in a 
separate soul and a personal identity 
surviving death. But here the ques- 
tion starts up (and this is the point 
where Christian and Deist diverge)— 
whether the soul is a substance im- 
mortal per se, and, therefore, entering 
on a higher existence at once on dis- 
solution from the body; or whether, 
awaiting the resurrection of the body, 
it shumbers on during the intermediate 
state. Of the two alternatives, the 
Platonic or the Pauline, our poet in- 
clines to the latter. The Christian 
doctrine, that the soul is naked until 
clothed upon with a spiritual body on 
the resurrection morning, is very ex- 
quisitely touched upon :— 

“ If Sleep and Death be truly one, 

And every spirit’s folded bloom, 
Through all the intervital gloom, 
In some oe trance should slumber on, 


* Unconscious of the sliding hour; 
Bare of the body might it last, 
And silent traces of the past 

Be of the colour of the flower.” 


But the Platonic hypothesis, that 
death is a second birth, the opening 
the matrix from matter to spirit, has 
a fascination of its own, even for those 
who believe it to be “the wages of 
sin.” The poet gives way to Platon- 
ism in the following lines :— 

“1 wage not any feud with death, 
For changes wrought on form or face 
No lower life that earth’s embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 


‘* Eternal process moving on; 
From state to state the spirit walks, 
And these are but the shattered stalks— 
The ruined chrysalis of one.” 

It was a well-meant attempt of 
philosophy to dry the mourner’s tear 
with the supposition, that, as all life 
ended in death, so all death resulted 
in a higher life. The one law was 
certain :— 

“ Omnia mors poscit, lex est non pena 

perire.” 
This was the dictum by which phi- 
ae y tried to take the sting out of 
death, as if, shrinking by anticipation 
from the Christian account of the 
matter, it assured its disciples that it 
was a law, nota penalty, that all must 
die. If by one law wey birth was a 
a to a death, might there not 
»e some other law, that every death 
was, in its turn, a higher birth? Who 
can tell? The wish was father to the 
thought ; and so, because philosophy 
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wished it were so, she reasoned herself 
into the belief that it must be so. 
The body certainly dies; but what of 
that? it was the mortal part dropping 
off; the spirit shedding its muddy ves- 
ture of decay, and springing up into 
the empyrean a disimprisoned Psyche, 
the skeleton being, as one of our Pla- 
tonic poets compared it :— 
* A cage of flesh and bone 


From whence the soul, the immortal part, 
has flown.” 


It is clear that philosophy and re- 
ligion are at issue on this question. 
Death is the last enemy in the one 
case ; he is the gaol deliverer in the 
other. In the view of the Apostle 
Paul, to be unclothed is a state unde- 
sirable, except as a transition to that 

lorious state when mortality is swal- 
cased up in life. Plotinus thanked 
God daily that his body was not im- 
mortal, and resented all inquiries after 
it, as a Hindu would to be asked after 
his wife. According to the Platonists 
the body is an encumbrance—a cage, 
at whose bars the soul beats her 
wings, and pants to be free—a prison- 
house, out of which we now look 
through the gratings, and which will 
tumble about our ears some day and 
allow us to escape. The poet oscil- 
lates between these two views of 
death. At one time the dead, 


“ Watch, like God, the rolling hours, 
With larger, other, eyes than ours.” 


At another time the spirit appears to 
be like a folded flower, and the in- 
termediate state is compared to a 
garden in winter, with the flowers 
all sleeping until the resurrection 
spring, 
‘*So then were nothing lost to man, 
So that still garden of the souls 


In many a figured leaf enrols 
The total world since life began.” 


The latter is no doubt the Christian, 
and the former the Platonic view of 
death ; and yet such is the vitality of 
an error which flatters human pride, 
and veils the penal characterof death, 
that the philosophical account of the 
future life is held side by side with 
the Scriptural. Jerusalem and Athens 
met mid-way in Alexandria. Plato 
was “ Moses Atticising;’ and Moses 
was re-invested in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, in the intellectual 


capital of Egypt, by Jews like Philo 
a Christians like Origen. This 
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Alexandrian amalgam of Greek phi- 
losophy and Jewish theology has 
passed current in our schools, and is 
now reputed orthodox since Bishop 
Butler has lent it the authority of his 
great name in the first chapter of the 
Analogy. We have no right, there- 
fore, to complain of the author of “In 
Memoriam,” if he wavers between 
Athens and Jerusalem, the philoso- 
pheme of the immortality of the soul, 
and the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. Asa poet 
he may fairly say that doctors differ, 
and that till the divines are agreed 
between themselves, he is not to be 
impeached for heresy, for following 
the Attic Moses in his communings 
with the friend who lives in God :— 
* My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now, 
Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 

I seem to love thee more and more,” 
It were to be wished that there were 
less of the Phzedo and more of the 
fifteenth of the Corinthians in these 
meditations on the state of the de- 
parted ; but as it is, we accept these 
views as those of the Neo-Platonists 
of Alexandria, who in many cases 
were as schoolmasters to lead unto 
Christ. In Alexandria, the meeting 
point of East and West, Justin and 
Clement, like the Greeks, who, com- 
ing up to Jerusalem, desired to see 
Jesus, found that which sutticed for 
their spirits, a Father who has mani- 
fested eternal life in his Son. There 
are many Alexandrians likewise in our 
day who are passing through philoso- 
phy to religion. The experience of “In 

emoriam” meets their case. Were 
it more explicit, what it gained in 
orthodoxy it would lose in its attrac- 
tiveness for those whose faith is little 
more than “honest doubt.” It wins 
upon them by sympathy; for the 
poet is at their own level, and pre- 
tends to be no more than a searcher 
after truth. What penitential psalm 
is to an Easter hymn, that the “In 
Memoriam” is to the poetry of Keble, 
Cowper, or James Montgomery. The 
sun has not yet risen, but the morn- 
ing star is shining, not in its own 
light, but in the rosy light of dawn 
that is stealing on behind it, as the 
Messiah upon J ohn the Baptist. 


The second great lesson of the “In 
Memoriam” is faith out of doubt. The 
lines are now classical :— 
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“ Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he rung his music out ; 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half your creeds. 


‘* He fought his doubts; he gathered strength ; 
He would not make his jeignet blind : 
But faced the spectres of the mind, 


And laid them—thus he came, at length, 


“ To find a stronger faith his own, 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 


“ But in the darkness and the cloud, 
As over Sinai's peaks of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Although the trumpet blew so loud.” 


There. was a Syro-Pheenician faith 
greater than any in Israel, in the days 
when the Messiah came to his own; 
and so, perhaps, on the borders of 
orthodoxy, a cry as deep for deliver- 
ance may come as from any within 
the Land of Promise. To those, who, 
like the poet, 
** Stretch Jame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I trust is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope,” 
the heart searchings of the “In Me- 
moriam” are deeply instructive. He is 
not a jesting Pilate, who asks “ What 
istruth ?’ and passes on ; not a sophist 
of doubt, as Spinoza and Hume, who 
trifle with creeds as the libertine 
with maidens’ hearts ; not an artist, 
like Goethe, who settles the question 
that earth is dust and ashes, and sits 
down to cook his dinner on it, as the 
tourist at the cone of Vesuvius. He 
is a doubter like Pascal, who sees 
that of fifty contradictions there can 
be but one key to solve them all, and 
that, as all religions cannot be equally 
true, that religion must be the truest 
which solves some mysteries now and 
romises to solve the rest hereafter. 
Te sees in death, 
‘ The shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 
This is sceptical, no doubt ; but re- 
member, it is with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness. The poet 
has exquisitely put this conflict be- 
tween the theology of the schools, 
which only breeds doubt, and the 
theology of the heart, which breeds 
assurance :— 
“ That which we dare invoke to bless, 
Our dearest faith, our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All : within, without, 
The Power, in darkness, whom we guess. 
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I found him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye, 
Nor through the questions men may try, 

The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


‘* If e’er, when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the godless deep, 


“ A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


To such a degree has Christianity 
affected speculation that it has in 
many cases brought in the difficulty 
of which it only offers the solution. 
When was Pagan philosophy tor- 
tured with a doubt like this ?— 


“ That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one soul shall be destroyed, 
Or cast, like rubbish, in the a 
When God shall make the pile complete. 


“ That not a worm is cloven in vain, 
That not a moth, with frail desire, 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or to subserve another's gain.” 


The Athenian sage had no such 
tender feelings for worms and moths. 
Nature marked out, as he thought, 
that the Greeks were born to be free 
and the barbarians to be slaves. Phy- 
sical evil presented few difficulties 
and moral evil fewer still. A Theo- 
dicee was an unfelt necessity to 
thinkers whose notions of the being of 
God were dim in the extreme. We 
do not hold, with the poet, that in 
these matters ignorance is bliss, and 
that so, ’tis folly to be wise ; but at 
least we may allow that it was mer- 
ciful in God to veil the doubt until 
the solution was also given. Horrible, 
indeed, would have been the state of 
mankind with a Sphynx of scepticism 
ever presenting her riddle, and de- 
vouring the unhappy philosopher who 
could not solve it. But the times of 
this ignorance God winked at. When 
there was no (Edipus there was no 
amare. Philosophy has had her 
schools as theology has had her sects ; 
but these were to the disputes of later 
times as the battles of school-boys to 
the battles of men. As the young 
Napoleon at Brienne acted a mimic 
Arcola or Lodi with snowballs, so the 
Stoics and Epicureans babbled in 
Athens about fate and free-will as 
the Gomarists and Remonstrants, or 
the Jansenists and Jesuits of modern 
times. But the strife of ages was 
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then in its infancy. It was a battle 
of snowballs in Athens : a battle for 
life and death, with heaven and hell 
in the background, in Holland. It has 
always been the case, that the wider 
the area of light the wider the horizon 
of darkness. We must not complain 
of this drawback, attendant on reve- 
lation, that it brings its doubts with 
it ; that, like the Roman ambassador, 
it offers us peace and war in the skirts 
of its toga. It holds out to us faith 
and doubt. We are tempted to close 
with it and embrace it as the truth 
from heaven ; and then, again, we are 
tempted to start because of theshadow 
in the background. The light of re- 
velation has, therefore, been well 
compared to that of a lantern—a 
light only to our feet and a lantern 
only to our paths. Ona dark night 
it only makes the darkness visible. 
It wraps all around us in thicker 
gloom than ever. Without the lantern 
there is the dull gleam of the sky 
so thickly strewn with stars that no 
canopy of clouds can shut out all 
the light ; and so to the philosopher in 
Pagan darkness, the night is never so 
dark that he cannot distinguish be- 
tween earth and sky. Jgnoti nulla 
cupido; he feels no privation of light ; 
he can grope his way, and this is all 
that he wants. But puta lantern in 
his hand and his situation is altered. 
He sees, it is true, the things at his 
feet better than before ; he is in less 
danger now of dashing hisfoot against 
a stone: but he also sees the horizon 
of darkness, which he did not before. 
Now, there falls on him a horror of 
a great darkness, and if he is of a 
fearful nature, spectres dance before 
him, the shadows, it may be, thrown 
by the lantern upon the bla¢kness of 
darkness around him. 

Thus, there is compensation every- 
where. In these ages of faith there is 
much unbelief; before faith came, 
when mankind, Jew and Gentile, 
were under the schoolmaster, men 
doubted little because they knew lit- 
tle. We need not envy their case, 
much less should we wish to return 
to it. The poet advises :— 

“* Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confine 

A life that leads melodious days.” 

True, we would not allow the wild 
boar out of the forest to root up the 
garden where our little sister plants 
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her beds of daisies and cockle-shells ; 
but that little sister must outgrow 
soon that early heaven and happy 
views, and we must be prepared tosow 
riper truths to suit the ripening mind. 
In the transition, however, from the 
faith of childhood to the faith of man- 
hood the mind sickens for awhile, it 
sorrows for what it has lost, and can- 
not rejoice for what it has not yet 
found. This was the disciples’ sor- 
row between Ascension and Pente- 
cost. It may be compared to the 
sickening which happens to the wheat 
seed after it has begun to sprout in 
the ground, and to put forth a tender 
blade. The seed, which is the old 
life, is dying, and the new life has 
not yet strength in itself. The fruit 
of last year’s harvest is becoming the 
root of this year’s ; but the agony of 
dying must be gone through. The 
radicles must push through the husk 
and bury themselves in the earth, 
and become suckers to convey sap to 
the sprout overhead. So it is with 
the faith of childhood : while it is the 
implicit submission of one will to 
another, it is contented and happy ; 
but so soon as it begins to take root 
for itself it sickens for awhile, until 
the faith which is without reason 
has passed into the faith which is 
with reason. In this stage it is that 
so many draw back and complain of 
a religion that brings us doubts with 
one hand and beliefs with another ; 
which solves some difficulties, and 
suggests others. The objection is 
plausible, but those who make it 
should say whether they are prepared 
to go back to pagan darkness, because 
the lantern in their hand does not 
clear up the whole horizon, and 
throw light on every dark corner of 
the earth. Thjsis the problem which 
“Tn Memoriam” wrestles with, and, on 
the whole, satisfactorily. We should 
wish a more cheerful. acknowledg- 
ment of the light which we have. 
The poet dwells on the mystery of 
the permission of evil, but does not 
admit, as he ought, that these are the 
vo of the morning, the skirts of 
the mantle of Him who decks him- 
self with light as with a garment. 
Three noble poems wrestle with the 
wish, 


‘“ The wish that of the general whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not, from that we have 

The likest God within the soul,” 
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But they are fain to leave it, a wish 
and no more. 
“* Behold we know not anything. 
We can but wish that good shall fall 
At last, far off—at last to all, 
And every winter turn to spring. 


“So runs my dream ; but what am I, 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


It is a wish that nature herself 
mane more analogies against than 
or ; 
“* So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life, 
That I, considering everywhere, 
Her secret pecans in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds, 
She often brings but one to bear.” 


Nor is this all ; she is not careful 
even of the type :— 
**From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, a thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
Botany blows to the winds one 
wish of universalism, Paleontology 
another. Nature has no prophecies 
of redemption, she can tell us no- 
thing of that restitution of all thi 
which God, by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began, 
lias spoken. The poet can only turn 
away, as Hagar in the wilderness, not 
to see her child die. No hope is 
written in the desert dust, and in the 
sky of brass overhead. 
** Oh! life as futile, then as frail ; 
Oh ! for thy voice to cheer and bless. 


What hope of answer and redress, 
Beyond the veil—beyond the veil.” 


Dim as this hope is, it is not yet 
darkness. Jt is the one star, like 
that of Wallenstein, seen at times 
through a stormy sky, the star of 
his nativity, which would not allow 
him to despair. But compare this 
with the Apostle Paul’s vision of the 
restitution of all things in the Ephe- 
sians, or of St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse, when a great multitude that 
no man can number, all white-robed, 
all waving palm branches, stand be- 
fore God and the Lamb. It is like 
coming out of a vault into sunshine. 
The poet has tortured himself with 
doubts, because he has looked on one 
side of the question, and not on the 
other. Instead of thanking revelation 
for showing so much, he has com- 
plained of its not having declared 
more. He asks the same question as 
Peter, “Lord, and what shall this 
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man do ?” and must expect the same 
answer, “What is that to thee, fol- 
low thou me.” It is curiosity about 
others which produces doubt. Weare 
always asking the question, “‘ Could 
not this man, that opened the eyes of 
the blind, have caused that even this 
man should not have died?’ If evil 
is cured in one part why not in ano- 
ther, and if in one, why not in all? 
And the next demand is, why permit 
it in the first instance? “ Why not 
God kill debbil?’ as the man Friday 
sagaciously put it to Robinson Cru- 
soe. The poet hints that all these 
doubts are devil-born, 
“You tell me with no touch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted you, whose light blue 
eyes 
Are ole over drowning flies, 
You tell me doubt is devil-born.” 


Suppose we courageously tell our 
whole heart out, and confess, once for 
all, our belief that doubt is devil- 
born. It is a devil-born doubt to 
suspect Him who has spared not His 
own Son. Itis a devil-born doubt to 
see a process by which evil is beingeli- 
minated out of a world of good, and to 
complain because it does not spread 
so fast or so wide as we wish. With- 
out revelation we should have no 
doubts, it is true, but we should 
also have no faith. Our sense of evil 
would disappear, but with it also our 
knowledge of the eventual triumph 
of good over evil. All would be dis- 
solved in one dream of Pantheism, in 
which God, nature, sin, heaven, hell, 
would sink out of view as stars disap- 
pear ina mist. The “In Memoriam” 
would have been complete if, like the 
book of Job, it had called in the Eter- 
nal to vindicate his own cause, and to 
silence the doubter sitting amid the 
ashes and scraping his sores with a 
potsherd. The Faust of Goethe, and 
the Festus of Bailey are imitations of 
Job, in the letter only, not in the 
spirit. In both these modern ver- 
sions, more rightly called perversions, 
the devil comes off second best, not 
utterly worsted and slinking away in 
silence as in the sublime original. 
So in Cain and Prometheus, evil is 
not overcome of good, but defies it 
still; and even Milton has been be- 
trayed into giving more of a Greek 
than a Hebrew turn to the duel be- 
tween the All-Good and the All-Evil. 
Such is the case when art is called in 
to heighten the effect of truth. The 
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devil’s advocate must make out a case 
for his client, andif he cannot get an 
acquittal must enlist at least some 
sympathy in his favour. We would 
not rate the “In Memoriam” on the 
same level as either Cain, or Fest 
or Faust. The poet has not sacrifice 
truth to art, nor cast the story of Job 
into the mould of the Prometheus of 
Eschylus, which is the great offence, 
in our judgment, of these three great 
poems of our modern age. But the 
muse of Tennyson is too Grecian to 
sing aright this Hebrew melody. Like 
Pope’s Messiah, which came from 
Isaiah, through Virgil, or like the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Origen’s Hexa- 
pla, written in the Greek characters, 
the thoughts seem uncouth in their 
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new dress ; we fear that in our trans- 
lations we have lost some of the fla- 
vour of the original. Alexandria was 
an unsafe school for theology, for it 
was one of the haunts of philosophy, 
the meeting point of Jew a: d Gree 
We put down the “In Memoriam” as 
the early church put down Origen, 
—_ whether to pronounce him a 

eretic or a father, a Gnostic or an 
anti-Gnostic. There are many sen- 
timents in this poet of Neo-Platon- 
ism so exactly on the border line be- 
tween faith and philosophy that we 
leave off with him, as Paul did in 
Corinth, in the house of a certain 
Greek Justus, whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue. 


RECENT POPULAR NOVELS. 


" THE MILL ON THE FLOSS—THE WOMAN IN WHITE—AND LAVINIA. 


Wao is George Eliot ?. was the ques- 
tion commonly asked by curious or 
uzzled readers of “Adam Bede.” 
hy are female novelists so prone to 
masquerade in garments borrowed 
from the sterner sex ? is the question 
likeliest to be raised by those critics 
who see no wisdom in the act of an 
ostrich hiding her head in the sand. 
A oapaee which any reader of aver- 
age shrewdness can pierce in a few 
minutes seems, to our simple fancy, 
an elaborate mistake. It is a poor 
compliment to male critics to suppose 
that the putting of a man’s name in 
the first page of a new novel will 
therefore blind them to the real au- 
thorship of that novel. Their candour 
and their discernment are alike dis- 
paraged by an act from which the 
doer herself can reap, at best, a very 
fleeting triumph or a very doubtful 
advantage. Some few of them, less 
careful or less discerning than the 
rest, may possibly be tricked into 
saying about a man more or less than 
their courtesy or theircontempt would 
have let them say about a woman. 
But the murder will soon out, even to 


the contentment of the least discern- 
ing, while the more experienced will, 
from the first, have laughed to them- 
selves at the affectation of a myste 
which was neither needed nor well 
done. “ oo a@ woman’s book” is a 
phrase which no just or generous 
critic would think of using against 
writers of the stamp of “Currer Bell,” 
“ George Sand,” or the author of 
“ Adam Bede.” Such women would 
have lost none of their present fame 
had they always avowed their sex as 
openly as Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, and Mrs. Browning have done. 
Their place in modern literature will 
be determined, not by their genders 
but by their books ; by the beautiful 
things they have written, rather than 
the utiful things they may have 
seemed, in the flesh, to masculine 
eyes. None but shallow or one-sided 
dogmatists would speak of women’s 
books with an air of conscious patron- 
age or affected reserve. To him who 
remembers that 


** Woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse,” 
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a true woman’s book will reveal its 
own special charm, whether of 
strength or weakness ; will speak to 
his heart in tones more or less differ- 
ent from those uttered by his fellow- 
men. Like woman herself, it is no- 
thing unless it be “pure womanly.” 
A good female writer, in her own way, 
has no rival among the brethren of 
her craft; only in laying aside the 
garb or the graces of her sex does she 
lay herself open to the charge of 
failure in a character which she 
had no business to undertake. Striv- 
ing to copy the man’s free carriage, 
deep tones, and hard reasonings, she 
can only succeed in behaving like a 
better sort of monkey. Had poor 
Charlotte Bronté trusted more to her 
womanly genius, Rochester would 
never have been allowed to test his 
lady-love’s kindness with confidences 
which no Englishman, in such a case, 
would have thought of making either 
in print or in reality. Mrs. Browning 
herself has hardly improved in her 
poetry since she took to caricaturing 
her husband’s strong but eccentric 
style. And so, too, it may be, that 
some of George Eliot’s harsher pecu- 
liarities have grown out of her ambi- 
tion to carry out the part implied in 
her literary nick-name. 

At any rate her acting of that part 
has not been more successful than that 
of her predecessors. If in some pas- 
sages she has shown more of the true 
masculine tone and culture than 
Currer Bell, in others the style and 
sentiment are just as markedly fe- 
minine. In “Adam Bede,” as in 
“Jane Eyre,” some touch of natural 
womanhood, some piece of overdone 
manliness, some word, phrase, or sen- 
timent out of keeping with the main 
pretences, keeps continually turning 
up to prove the hollowness of the 
mask so gratuitously worn. None 
but a woman would hove thought of 
giving us the bed-room scene in chap- 
ter xv., where Hetty, instead of go- 
ing to bed, puts on some of her rustic 
finery and paces up and down the 
room, now lost in admiration of her 
personal charms, now oe in 
dreams of a golden future, when Poy- 
sers shall cease from worrying, and a 
gentleman husband shall treat her 
with the finest ear-rings and an end- 
less variety of new silk gowns. Onl 
a woman’s hand could have painted, 
with such delicate though wearisome 
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minuteness, the homely life of that 
Hall Farm in chapter vi., where 
Mrs. Poyser pursues her ironing, after 
having relieved her tongue by much 
needless scolding of the industrious 
housemaid ; proceeding, after her 
work is over, to “speak her mind” 
again, but this time not quite so 
roughly, to the quiet Methodist niece, 
who sits yonder busily mending the 
household linen. Nor would any 
other than a woman's fancy have de- 
lighted in making such a hero as 
Adam Bede so foolishly and wilfully 
blind to the utter worthlessness of 
his beautiful, but heartless, idol, the 
ready dupe of the first fair-spoken 
tempter in fine clothes, the willing 
murderess of her own new-born child. 
A true man, too, with a man’s high 
notions of overruling principle and 
instinctive knowledge of manly na- 
ture, would have tuined the high- 
souled, tender-hearted godson of Mrs. 
Irwine into something better than 
the mean, cowardly snob who thought, 
under the shield of lawful marriage 
with another, to hide the fruits of his 
own deliberate wrong-doing. 

In “The Mill on the Floss” the 
same marks of a woman’s hand are 
visible at every turn. It is the hand, 
indeed, of no common writer, but it 
is not the hand of one who might be 
expected to answer to the name of 
“George.” That a man may have 
thrown in a few corrective touches 
here and there is not unlikely. There 
are thoughts which seem to have 
sprung from another fount than the 
brain of the apparent writer. But 
the staple of the book is womanly—a 
fact by no means deplorable in itself. 
Few living poets have sung more 
sweetly than Mrs. Browning ; few 
novelists of our day have written 
more readable books than the authors 
of “Jane Eyre,’ “John Halifax,” 
and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Who 
has not felt the charm of such books 
of travel as the “Letters from the 
Baltic?’ Few letter-writers of any age 
have outshone the fame of graphic 
Mary Montague. Eminent in various 
other fieldsarethe names of Somerville, 
Martineau, and Jameson. For a cer- 
tain ease of expression and light play 
of fancy, for quick observation, un- 
studied warmth of tone, instinctive 
truth of general treatment, our literary 
sisters have few, if any, rivals among 
the men. In George Eliot’s novels 
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there is much that only a clever wo- 
man could havedrawnso well, mingled, 
indeed, with many things that most 
men, and some few women, would 
certainly have disdained to draw at 
all. Nor is the contrast in her case 
between so much strength and so 
much weakness likely to be lessened 
by a vein of moral coarseness not un- 
worthy of Goethe himself, and a 
wealth of masculine irony suggestive 
now of Thackeray, anon of Mr. Charles 
Reade. 

Few of our living writers have be- 
come so widely popular in so short a 
time as the author of “ Adam Bede.” 
Favoured by her personal surround- 
ings, the graphic raciness of her style, 
the comparative novelty of her sub- 
ject, perhaps, too, by the mystery 
which rumour had helped her to 
weave about herself, as well as by 
the interest which many readers took 
in her delicate handling of somewhat 
nasty details, her first novel passed 
through one edition after another, and 
drowned in the chorus of general 
praise the voices of those few critics 
who dared to question the seeming 
thoroughness of her success. In an 
age of literal renderings from the 
book of nature, of cynical musings 
over the follies of an artificial world, 
a work so full of the homeliest small 
talk and the tritest sarcasm was sure 
to win the largest amount of incense 
from those to whom its higher merits 
were likeliest to remain invisible, or 
but very dimly seen ; while many who 
could do justice to the higher merits 
were naturally blind to faults which 
they had always been trained to re- 
gard as beauties. To those few who 
saw in the book a great deal of heavy 
reading and much wasie of high in- 
tellectual power, nothing was, mean- 
while, left but to hearken, with all 
gravity, to the remarks of young la- 

ies enraptured with those faithful 
descriptions of every-day life in coun- 
try farms, or to the strictures passed 
by old maids on the moral and reli- 
gious peculiarities of a writer who 
seemed equally at home in the most 
opposite realms of vice and virtue, in 
the development of a gross seduction 
as much as in the portraiture of a 

ure, sweet-natured, heaven-seeking 

ethodist preacheress. If their prin- 
ciples of art forbade them to share in 
any loud admiration of Mrs. Poyser, 
their sense of justice was not better 
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pleased by uncharitable allusions to 
the inner faith and morals of George 
Eliot. Demurring to the fancy shown 
by a woman of true genius for dwell- 
ing on scenes and characters too coarse 
or too trivial for the needs of art or the 
moral gain of womanhood, they did 
not, therefore, class her with the au- 
thor of “Tristram Shandy,” or sus- 
pect her ofa design to corrupt our 
consciences under cover of an artful 
attempt to play upon our religious 
feelings. Their objections, whether 
sound or otherwise, were taken, not 
to the woman, but to her work; 
not to any supposed flaw in her per- 
sonal character, but to the inherent 
faultiness of her plan and the short- 
comings evident in its execution. 

The “Mill on the Floss,” though 
oe less popular than “Adam 

ede,” is, on the whole, an improved 
edition of its elder sister. Of course 
it is built on the same faulty princi- 
ples, and reproduces the same or very 


similar faults of detail. Thereis quite. 


as much of theold wearisome twaddle, 
of the old photographic pettiness, 
mingled with a larger vein of senten- 
tious satire, and set off by a certain 
amount of picturesque animalism. Of 
unpleasant characters and superfluous 
scenes there is no lack. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they abound more than ever. 
The greater part of the first volume is 
taken up with the early childhood of 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver, whose aunts 
and uncles could hardly be matched 
in real life, let alone fiction, for foolish 
notions and disagreeable ways. Mr. 
Riley is drawn for us in one chapter, 
with such tedious carefulness that 
we wonder the more at never seeing 
him again. Chapter after chapter 
paints the growth of a blind, earthy 
passion, strong enough to drown the 
most urgent calls of duty, honour, 
kind feeling—tosweep away the stout- 
est barriers of social decency and ra- 
tional self-control. Mrs. Tulliver and 
her sister, Pullet, are less tolerable 
than Mrs. Poyser, or even Mrs. Bede. 
The religious flavour which helped 
the sale of “ Adam Bede,” has been 
left out of its successor. Instead of 
Dinah Morris, with her mild sermons, 
saintlike speeches, and apostolic yearn- 
ings, we have only a quiet, lad ylike, 
tender-hearted Lucy Deane. Dr. Kenn 
is rather a faded copy of Mr. Irwine. 
Still, after all deductions, we own to 
liking the new work better. Itis more 
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artistic, has more of sustained interest, 
than the other. In poor,weak, loving 
Maggie, the writer has given us a 
nobler heroine than Hetty of the 
rounded form and shrivelled heart. 
Both the Tullivers, father and son, 
are drawn with a firmer and bolder 
hand than either of the brothers Bede. 
Bob Jakin, farcical as he may be 
deemed by many, comes in as an 
agreeable relief to the darker aspects 
of the story, and keeps the laststrands 
of our faith in human goodness from 
snapping in twain for ever. Phili 
Wakem isnot badly outlined, althoug 
his latter years miss the promise of 
his boyhood. Instead of a downright 
seduction, the guilty courtship is al- 
lowed to end in Maggie’s pénitent re- 
fusal even to ester the selfish lover, 
who leaves her no choice between 
such a step and the scandal sure to 
assail her, innocent as she may be, on 
her return home. The interest, mild 
as it is throughout, keeps rising to- 
wards the close ; and the catastrophe, 
if it were really inevitable, lacks none 
of that touching power and startling 
clearness which mark off the genuine 
artist from workmen of the stamp of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins. 

The story itself is slight, spun out, 
and disappointing at the last. Mr. 
Tulliver, who owns the mill, a man of 
strong prejudices, severe traditions, 
and much self-esteem, has two chil- 
dren, Tom and Maggie, who are still 
at schog), when his love of litigation 
ends in ruining them all, and laying 
himself low with paralysis, brought 
on by the news of his defeat at the 
hands of his hateful bugbear, Lawyer 
Wakem. The boy and girl return 
home to find their father senseless, 
and their mother—a weak, yet not all 
unworthy offshoot of the Dodson race 
ren in grief at the thought of 
selling all her treasured household 
goods—the choice, spotted damask ‘of 
her own spinning, the fine Holland 
sheets, that would have served for 
the laying out of her husband, her 
best silver teapot pith the straight 
spout, and the faif, white “chany” 
which none of her sisters would care 
to buy. After the house has been 
sold over his head, Tulliver, his health 
restored, consents to stay there as 
tenant of the lawyer, to whom, he 
fancies, all his sufferings are due ; his 
own son Tom, however, being first 
bound by a promise, entered in the 
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family Bible, to avenge his father’s 
wrongs; if ever the day should ‘come. 
Tom being a youth of proud spirit 
and firm purpose, sets to work bravely 
in his uphill fight with poverty ; while 
Maggie, staying at home with a father 
wrapt up in gloomy thoughts, and a 
mother with whom she could have 
littlein common, goes through a course 
of self-culture, ranging through Latin, 
logic, and geometry, until she finds 
rest awhile from her disquietude, and 
sweet inspiration for the future, in the 
pages of-Thomas & Kempis. With a 
mind braced up to the highest dreams 
of self-sacrifice, she comes once more 
across the dearest friend of her child- 
hood, young Philip Wakem, the de- 
fool son of her father’s hated foe. 
Henceforth, under Philip’s game, 
her dreams take quite another turn. 
While Tom is making money to pay 
off his father’s remaining debts, his 
sister falls deeper and deeper into the 
mire of an unconscious love, feeding 
itself in those secret meetings by the 
Red Deeps. Of course the lovers are 
found out, and Philip is driven from 
Maggie’s sight by the taunts and 
threatenings of her hard-hearted bro- 
ther. . At last comes a day when Tom 
hands over to his father the mone 
that will make him clear of the worl 
Flushed with success and new ex- 
citement, Mr. Tulliver returns from 
feasting his creditorsto make afurious 
assault on Lawyer Wakem, within 
sight of the mill. Maggie’s arm saves 
the latter from the chance of a violent 
end, and helps her father home to die. 
Two years after, Maggie leaves her 
place of governess to take a holiday 
with her cousin Lucy Deane, a pretty, 
gentle girl, virtually betrothed to the 
elegant and musical Stephen Guest. 
This gentleman speedily conceives a 
strong passion for poor Lucy’s tall, 
dark-eyed, enthusiastic friend, who 
herself. struggles in vain against the 
spell of his daily presence, and finds 
even in retirement no door of escape 
from the pursuit of her headstrong 
lover. Her best resolutions are sure 
to give way at the criticalmoment, or 
be thwarted by a perverse fate, which 
sends the pair at last adrift by them- 
selves in a pleasure-boat, fardownthe 
Floss, miles below their usual landing- 
place. For a while Maggie yields to 
the sweet temptation—consents to 
where love and Stephen may guide 
her. But at length her nobler self 
13 
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pee over all the eloquence of 
ooks and words, of endearments and 
reproaches, that Stephen brings to 
bear on the woman he would win at 
any cost. Returning homewards alone 
from York, she meets with the usual 
welcome awarded to innocence that 
wears so startling a look of guilt. 
Disowned by her brother Tom, ac- 
cused of the worst by an envious 
neighbourhood, she finds a refuge, 
cheered by her mother’s love, under 
the roof of her humble friend, Bob 
Jakin. The good old rector’s perse- 
vering but fruitless efforts to set her 
right with the world, aloving, generous 
letter from poor Philip, oa a Visit 
of sisterly forgiveness from bereaved 
cousin Lucy, make up the few gleams 
of sunlight that flash over the dark- 
ness of her new lot. At length, in 
despair of making head against the 
powetioes of an uncharitable neigh- 
bourhood, she is on the point of seek- 
ing a livelihood elsewhere, when the 
figods sweep over the country, and a 
mass of timber, whirled down the 
raging waters, buries beneath them 
the boat in which poor Maggie had 
just rescued her newly-reconciled bro- 
ther from the mill he had so long 
been struggling to make his own. 
Their bodies are found clasped in each 
other’s arms; Philip never marries ; 
and Lucy is eventually united to the 
truant Stephen. 

Here was matter for a good homely 
tale, in one volume, large or small. 
In the hands of Goldsmith, Fielding, 
or Miss Austen, such a conception 
would have been carried out grace- 
fully and quietly, with no waste of 
words, no heaping-up of meaningless 
details. In the hands of George 
Eliot, it begins at the beginning of 
all things, and stops short at the end 
of her third volume. Could a fourth 
have been added, probably Maggie 
and Tom would have been allowed 
to survive the flood. As it is, we 
have three volumes, one of which 
is wholly superfiuous, while the others 
might have been cut down one-half. 
When will modern novelists learn 
that the half is sometimes greater 
than the whole? Why should we 
go back to Maggie’s earliest years to 
~ get an insight into what she after- 
wards ‘becomes? At any rate, a few 
explanatory touches would surely 
have told us all we cared to know. 
The author of “Lavinia” would have 
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described as clearly in a few pages 
what this authoress spreads over a 
whole volume. We ask for meat, and 
she gives us pap—for a history, and 
she gives us sermons. Maggie’s child- 
ish troubles, her impulsive ways, her 
April temperament—the private talk 
she holds with her wooden Fetish— 
her craving for the love of her stern, 
unsympathetic brother—Tom’s alter- 
nate fondness and contempt for her 
—his boyish quarrel with Bob Jakin, 
because that youth would not toss 
him fair—his efforts after Latin and 
Euclid, under Mr. Stelling, are drawn 
with great truthfulness and some tell- 
ing humour. But what, after all, was 
the use of provoking us to confess 
how strongly we are reminded of our 
childish pleasure in the works of Miss 
Edgeworth? Are we children, that 
a whole volume should be taken up, 
not only with scenes of child-life, but 
even with moral reflections on the 
same? If novelists will write about 


children, let them write for children © 


only, or write books in which the 
story shall end with the heroine’s 
descent from the nursery to the draw- 
ing-room. In novels, as in real life, 
manhood must have, at least, as man 
claims to our respect as childhood 
Whatever else may be said of him, 
the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days” showed much good sense in 
drawing the curtain on his hero at 
the moment of his entrance into col- 
lege life. The general reader has 
lately been somewhat surfeited with 
childish stories, but it was left for 
George Eliot to give him childish 
lectures as well. 

Let any one carefully read the first 
volume of her last work, and then 
ask himself for what conceivable pur- 
pose it was written. Mr. Tulliver 
takes a chapter to inform his wife of 
his intention to ask Riley about a 
school for his son, Tom. In another 
chapter Mr. Riley gives his opinion 
on the subject, and the author winds 
up with a aoe statement of his mo- 
tives for the advice so given. Then 
we have two chapters of very small 
description, that read like a smart- 
ened version of “ Frank,” fitly capped 
by two paragraphs of sentiment that 
seems meant to pass off with the 
weaker brethren for new. Another 
chapter continues the history of Tom’s 
and Maggie’s childhood, relieved by 
an introductory sketch of the Dodson 
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family, with whom, in the next, we 
form a closer acquaintance round the 
dinner-table of Mrs. Tulliver. For 
those who like Dutch painting, and 
are curious about the habits of a 
class whose vanities and meannesses 
reflect their own, as it were, in a 
cracked: and tarnished mirror, the 
account of this meeting will offer a 
charm unsurpassed in any other pas- 
sage from the same author. Let us, 
too, give whatever praise may be 
justly due to a masterpiece of photo- 
graphic realism little less humorous 
and far more truth-like than aught 
conceived by Mr. Dickens. If the 
painting a party of very stupid or very 
unpleasant people, without curtailing 
a word of the conversation or slur- 
ring the smallest trifle that any one 
eo might have felt, seen, or done, 

in itself a great achievement, the 
author’s triumph is here complete. 
Only we should fancy that a truer 
artist would have dwelt rather less 
fondly on Mrs. Pullet’s wearisome 
twaddle, on Mrs. Glegg’s eternal 
scoldings and squabbles with all 
about her, on Maggie’s wretchedness 
after she has wilfully cut off her long 
shaggy hair. Then comes a long de- 
tailed account of Mrs. Tulliver’s visit, 
with her children and niece, to her 
sister Mrs. Pullet, whose love of 
physic and tenderness about furni- 
ture are brought out with a tiresome 
faithfulness hardly improved by a 
varnish of funny writing about Mrs. 
Pullet’s new bonnet or Tom’s love for 
animals. In two more chapters, we 
are told of Maggie’s revenge on Lucy 
for Tom’s unkindness to herself, fol- 
lowed by her flight in quest of the 
gipsies, who only send her home again 
instead of making her their queen. 
Then follows a faithfully coarse, un- 
pleasant, and wholly needless picture 
of Mr. and Mrs. Glegg quarrelling 
over the breakfast-table. Worse still 
than aught before, in its tiresome 
minuteness and pedantic trifling, is 
the long chapter devoted to Tom’s 
“first half” under the roof of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stelling. Here, if any- 
where, the woman’s hand is unmis- 
takably shown, and the lack of true 
perspective becomes most palpable. 
A few lines would have said more 
than enough about Tom’s broad- 
chested tutor, and the failure of his 
system when tried on such a pupil. 
Nor was the writer expected to de- 


cide for us whether the brain be an 
intellectual stomach, a sheet of white 
paper, or a field awaiting the plough, 
any more than she was justified in 
making us hear Tom and Maggie 
blunder over the Latin lesson which 
Tom is saying aloud to his kind- 
hearted little helpmate. Nearly all 
the rest of this volume is taken up 
with further descriptions of Tom’s 
school-life, his gradual intimacy with 
the new school-fellow, Philip Wakem, 
and the friendship formed by Maggie 
with the lawyer’s pale-looking, de- 
formed, but clever and fine-natured 
son. 

In this way does the novel drag 
its heavy length along. Instead of a 
well-drawn, harmonious picture, we 
get a series of photographic studies, 
of which a good deal is provokingly 
commonplace, and a abel deal more 
is tiresomely repellant. A life of 
pervading selfishness, ill-nature, stu- 
pidity, narrow culture, lit by stray 
and few gleams of high or holy feel- 
ing, is the poor result of this micras- 
copic inquiry, this pretentious striv- 
ing after truth. Even if this were 
art, is the writer of it, after all, true to 
her experience of mankind at large? 
For whose profit or entertainment 
does she work out effects so darkly 
displeasing with a brush so merci- 
lessly fine? To give half views of 
life is the besetting sin of our modern 
realists, but here the worst side is 
kept turned to us of set purpose, 
without any of the saving pretences 
elsewhere offered. Mr. Thackeray, 
at least, is too good a workman to 
draw his characters mostly without a 
heart. But in these volumes there 
are few touches of that better nature 
which makes the whole world kin. 
In the first, ane we esca 
from scenes of pure childishness only 
to breathe an air heavy with moral 
firedamp orintellectualfog. Through- 
out them all we grope our way amid 
broad shadows, relieved by a few 
flickering rays of cheap candle-light, 
and nothing more. In their moral 
effects, they seem to remind us of 
some faded old picture, bearing the 
name, but hardly sustaining the cre- 
dit of Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa. 
If George Eliot really finds human 
life, for the most part, as “ narrow, 
ugly, and grovelling” as she has drawn 
it here, we neither envy her experi- 
ences nor care to see them detailed 
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in print. Other, larger eyes than hers 
have usually traced out a very differ- 
ent kind of doctrine; and even if the 
mass of men had no more to recom- 
mend them than the Tullivers and 
Dodsons, through whose lives she 
coolly bids us wade, there would still 
remain the fact, that neither human 
art nor human morals can be refined 
or ennobled by examples taken ex- 
clusively or even frequently from the 
meanest, poorest, and grossest types 
of human character. A book of this 
sort tends neither to purge our pas- 
sions nor to tickle us into wholesome 
laughter. The strongest feelings it 
leaves behind are those of scorn or 
dislike for most of the people drawn, 
and of wonderment at the author’s 
taste in drawing them as ‘she has 
done. 

In the second volume the story 
moves a little faster; there is some- 
what less redundancy of small details, 
and a little more food for human in- 
terest. Maggie’s earlier attempts at 
self-culture are described with some 
power and feeling, nor are we unplea- 
santly surprised at Bob Jakin’s kindly 
remembrance of olden favours rather 
than recent grudges. But the reac- 
tion caused in Maggie’s heart by the 
reappearance and eloquent sophis- 
tries of Philip Wakem draws us back 
with her into the mire of that low 
animal life from which she, for one, 
had so nearly struggled out. Under 
the guise of profitable intercourse 
with an old friend, she indulges in 
frequent stolen meetings with a young 
man whose only aim is to beguile her 
into returning a love as selfish on his 
side as it is long unsuspected by her. 
One manly word from Philip would 
have saved Maggie from that weary 
struggle between a rational sense of 
duty and a blind yearning for fancied 
friendship, whic ~~" after a 
twelvemonth, as such conflicts under 
such conditions are always likely 
enough to end. 

But a yet worse fall awaits the 
heroine in the third volume. The 
stolen meetings had been brought 
to a sudden close, but Maggie had 
pledged her love to Philip, and re- 
peated that pledge to him before her 
angry brother, even while she pro- 
mised-never to see him again without 
her brother’s leave. Yet a new ad- 
mirer no sooner opens his spells upon 
her-—anadmirer already bespoken 


drews. 
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by her cousin Lucy—than she falls 
dunt but surely into the snare, her 
eyes still open, her moral sense by 
no means overpowered. The course 
of this strange magnetic union is 
traced through a large part of the 
last volume ; with what purpose, save 
to show George Eliot’s faith in the 
philosophy put forth by the author 
of “Elective Affinities,’ we cannot 
say. The lengthened treatment of a 
mystery so full of doubt and danger, 
by an Englishwoman writing for 
readers of both sexes, speaks as poorly 
for her good taste as the readiness 
wherewith a large-hearted girl yields 
up all her noblest scruples, her ten- 
derest sympathies, to the paltry fear 
of seeming cruel in the eyes of a 
weak, unworthy tempter, speaks, in 
our opinion, for her knowledge of 
human character. Surely, no woman 
of Maggie’s sort would have let her- 
self be wholly drawn away from her 
love for the deformed and suffering 
Philip by a mere outside fancy for 
the good-looking, sweet-voiced cox- 
comb, Stephen Guest. Nor could any 
moral or artistic end be furthered by 
a close relation of the circumstances 
which made her so unaccountably 
false both to her old lover and the 
cousin with whom she had been stay- 
ing. Weare not for picking needless 
holes, and do not care to cry out with 
prudish horror at the notion of an 
ardent lover rushing to kiss a hand- 
some girl’s beautiful round arm. It 
is not for showing up a conventional 
fallacy, however respectable, that 
George Eliot deserves our blame. But 
in her hatred of things conventional, 
she goes too often to the opposite 
extreme. The development of a gross 
assion much more akin to lust than 
ove, takes up far too many pages of 
a work not specially written for stu- 
dents of modern French literature or 
the disciples of M. Comte. English- 
men have not yet come to believe in 
the triumph—speaking vulgarly—of 
matter over mind. With all due 
allowance for the power of circum- 
stances, they cling the more rever- 
ently to their old faith in a sound 
heart and a steady will. In the love 
P es between Stephen and Mag- 
gie, they find only a detailed unlikely 
picture of animal feelings, far less 
suited to ordinary readers than the 
superficial coarseness of Joseph An- 
A little more reticence on a 
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subject so lexing to the largest 
minds weak bave saved the winter 
much waste of time, and satisfied the 
requirements of an art that has little 
to do with scientific problems or ex- 
ceptional phases of life. 

tis true that Maggie does at last 
regain hér moral balance, but by that 
time the volume is nearly come to an 
end, while the story itself has still 
om some way torun. At the 
eleventh hour the heroine is allowed 
to put forth that firm will which was 
conveniently kept in the background 
when the right use of it would have 
come much more easily, and saved all 
concerned from much needless suffer- 
ing. Thetwo lovers having reached 
York together, might have been con- 
demned to go on to Scotland, wed 
each other, and live unhappily ever 
after ; but then we should have lost 
the neighbourly greeting that awaited 
our strong-minded penitent on her 
return to St Ogg’s, while Lucy would 
have been driven to keep her spirits 
up by accepting the love which Tom 
Tulliver was dying to present her. 
On the other hand, Stephen might 
have been punished by the loss of 
both his sweethearts, and Lucy in 
time allowed to pair off with honest, 
faithful Tom; Maggie, meanwhile 
being left to work out her allotted 
penance before returning chastened 
and made whole to the arms of her 
first and truest lover. Had George 
Eliot made better use of her materials, 
she would have found more room for a 
fit conclusion. As things are, the story 
is suddenly carried off its legs in the 
flood that drowns poor Maggie ; and 
the remaining characters are hustled 
from the stage at one stroke, as if 
author and readers were alike glad 
to be rid of them on any terms. 

We shall not imitate a certain re- 
viewer by asking what George Eliot’s 
ee views may be. Asa novelist, 
she has faults enough to amend, with- 
out being unfairly hit by an utterly 
needless reference to her translation 
of Strauss. A theological novel may 
be a fit subject for criticism on theo- 
logical grounds, but in the case of a 
novel like “The Mill on the Floss” 
we have no more right to challenge 
the author’s private leanings on re- 
ligious questions, than we have to 
carte her with all the meannesses of 
the Dodson family, or the heartless 
sensualism of Hetty Sorel. By its 
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own merits the work must stand or 
fall. Its moral bearings, however, 
present a fair mark for critical arrows; 
and some of us may honestly demur 
to the strong sway which outward 
circumstances seem, in these novels, 
habitually to wield over innate 
strength of character and clearness of 
moral insight. Unlike the Greek 
dramatists and our own Shakespeare, 
George Eliot seems too fond of showing 
fate triumphant not only against 
human happiness, but still more 
against human virtue. “The good 
that we would, we do not ; the evil 
that we would not, that we do,” 
is a text which she never tires of 
illustrating, to the loss of artistic 
contrast, and the weakening of her 
hold on human sympathies. In our 
highest moments we feel her pictures 
to be less and lower than the truth, 
and lament that one who can write 
with such clear force and true feeling, 
should have taken so much delight in 
drawing the meaner instead of the 
nobler aspects of human life; the 
ruined huts on the Rhone, instead of 
the ruined castles on the Rhine. 
teorge Eliot has much both to 
learn and to unlearn before she can 
take the place which her friends 
would claim for her among the novel- 
ists of our day. Her clear, racy, 
nervous English, heightened by gleams 
of quiet humour and thrills of calm 
pathos, lends rather a perilous charm 
to passages teeming with the worst 
luxuriance of that petty realism which 
passes with careless critics for art of 
the first order. Even these are less 
intolerable than those other passages 
of laboured irony and didactic com- 
monplace, which read like bits of 
private note-books foisted into their 
present places, on much the same 
rinciple that leads a clever school- 
y to astonish his friends at home 
with lectures on things not gene- 
rally laews. Where Thackera; 
himself cannot always tread with 
safety, George Eliot can only succeed 
in falling. Her interjectional re- 
marks are seldom very wise or very 
pertinent. In nine cases out of ten 
they only interrupt the story, with- 
out offering a fair a“ to the reader’s 
impatience. Utterly lacking the 
tender illustrative beauty of like halt- 
ing-places in “The Newcomes” and 
“Vanity Fair,” they often jaruponour 
feelings with signs of imperfect know- 
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ledge hidden beneath a great show of 
philosophic sarcasm and a sound of 
idle complaining. With the peevish 
fretfulness of a camel in the act of 
loading, our authoress keeps groaning 
out her tiresome tirades against evils 
for the most part of her own imagin- 
ing. Only a woman or Mr. Charles 
Reade would have called our atten- 
tion to the startling fact that a boy of 
thirteen really took pride in wearing 
a real sword, or that he had “no 
distinct idea how there came to be 
such a thing as Latin on this earth.” 
She sneers and rails like a sort of 
womanly Carlyle at an unreal monster, 
called by her “ good society,” which 
gets all its religion and science done 
to order, and knows nothing of any 
high belief or saving enthusiasm. 
Sometimes another Emerson seems to 
be telling us, in large and poetic 
phrases, that boys will feel like boys, 
and that old associations make life 
pleasant. Of these tendencies some 


will doubtless cure themselves with 
the enlarged experience of the coming 
ears, while others flow from the in- 
erent faultiness of those art princi- 
ples which George Eliot has hitherto 
With better principles, the 


followed. 
work done by such a writer would 
bring more credit to herself, and give 
more pleasure to thoughtful readers. 
When she shall have learned the 
difference between painting and pho- 
tography, between the poetic an the 
prosaic sides of human life, between 
careful selection and careless accumu- 
lation of small details, between that 
larger insight and sterner self-control, 
which go to the making of a first-rate 
novel, and the microscopic cleverness 
that evolves a series of faithful but 
disjointed sketches ; when her eyes 
shall have been opened to the truths 
of that highest realism which refiects 
the “soul of goodness in things evil,” 
painting the bloom upon the cheek, 
the light in the eye of Nature, and 
discovering a wealth of ideal grace 
and music amid all the discords and 
deformities of life ; then, indeed, but 
not before, will she find herself on 
the road to a higher and more lasting 
success than aught she can otherwise 
hope to achieve. 

ith all her faults, however, a 
writer like George Eliot may look 
down from a very far height on such 
a dweller in the plains as he who 
wrote “The Woman in White.” In 
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this novel, which claims a passing 
notice from the marked disproportion 
of its actual merits to its seeming 
popularity, the spirit of modern real- 
ism has woven a tissue of scenes more 
wildly improbable than the fancy of 
an average idealist would have ven- 
tured to inflict on readers beyond 
their teens. Mr. W. Collins has for 
some years been favourably known to 
the general reader as a painstaking 
manufacturer of stories, short or long, 
whose chief merit lies in the skilful 
elaboration of a startling mystery 
traceable to some natural cause, but 
baffling all attempts to solve it until 
the author himself has given us the 
right clue. Some praise is also due 
to him for the care with which these 
literary puzzles are set off by a correct 
if not very natural style, a pleasing 
pay of moral tone, and a certain 
nack of hitting the more superficial 
traits of character. When we have 
said all we can for him, we have said 
nothing that would entitle him to a. 
higher place among English novelists, 
than the compiler of an average 
school-history would enjoy among 
English historians. But to a higher 
Pigg he seems ambitious to rise, if 
1is readers would only estimate his 
last performance as highly as he does 
himself. Atany rate, he has tried his 
best to make the world a partner in 
his own illusions. “The Woman in 
White” opens with a grand flourish 
on the author's own trumpet, and 
echoes of the same sweet music greet 
us ever and anon throughout the 
work. That many have thus been 
lured to take him at his own valuing, 
is likely and natural enough ; and the 
pleasure that comes. to most of us in 
reading a story full of movement 
and strange surprises, will often be 
enhanced by contrast with the sur- 
feiting effects of certain other tales 
wherewith the genius of a great liv- 
ing novelist has made us too familiar. 
But to us it seemed as if all this self- 
approval rendered us the more alive 
to the author’s weakness, even in 
those very points where he had 
hitherto come out best. If he has 
never yet succeeded in writing a note- 
worthy novel, he has signally failed 
for once in that field of mechanical 
excellence which redeemed his former 
essays from utter neglect. 

Mr. Collins ends his preface with 
an implied request that his critics 
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will contrive to praise or blame him 
“ without telling his story at second- 
hand.” Whether the story, involved 
and intricate as it is,would repay the 
trouble of abridging, we shall not try 
to ascertain by our own experience ; 
but weappeal to that of others against 
the notion that such a process would 
certainly lessen to future readers the 
charm derived from suspended curio- 
sity or sustained surprise. A good 
story with any life in it will lose no- 
thing by our previous knowledge of 
the plot. Curiosity will be just as 
busy in watching the connexion be- 
tween different scenes, or the develop- 
ment of particular results, as it would 
have been in simply following the 
author’s steps towards a conclusion 
more or less unknown. In the case 
of novels, as in real life, the “ excite- 
ment of surprise” will show itself just 
as strangely in him who has to fill 
up the outline of events already 
known, as it does in him who is learn- 
ing the whole story for the first time. 
Who has not thrilled with a flow of 
keen anxiety as he read Bulwer’s de- 
scription of Harold’s last fight on the 
field of Hastings, or paused for the 
secondor third time on Scott’s picture 
of the most fearful crisis in the life of 
Louis XI? Nature has gifted most 
of us with a wealth of easy curiosity, 
of which no good story, real or ficti- 
tious, ever yet drained the half at one 
reading. Like some sweet faces and 
loving hearts in this world, there are 
many stories, written and traditional, 
which seem never to grow old. What 
fancy ever tired of following Macbeth 
into the bed-room of his sleeping 
king, or of listening to some oft-told 
tale concerning the last charge of the 
French at Waterloo? 

A novel that cannot bear a slight 
rehearsal must either be wholly un- 
readable, or, at best, belong to a low 
type of literary art whose whole merit 
lies in the production of clever puz- 
zles and startling metamorphoses. To 
which of these classes “ The Woman 
in White” may be assigned we shall 
leave others to settle for themselves, 
only asking, for our own part, how it 
is possible to criticise a book of this 
sort without a continual reference to 
the plot. Take that away, and there 
is nothing left to examine. There is 
not one Tifelike character: not one 
natural dialogue in the whole book. 
Both hero and heroine are wooden, 
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commonplace, uninteresting in any 
way sous from the story itself. Even 
Mr. Tulliver, drawn as he is by a wo- 
man’s hand, has far more of living 
flesh and blood in him than the draw- 
ing-master who runs off to America 
because his steps are dogged for a 
while by the paid spies of a secret 
enemy. Laura Fairlie fails to inspire 
us even with the gentler sort of inte- 
rest we feel for Mrs. Osborne or Miss 
Dombey. Mr. Fairlie isa feeble cari- 
cature, and the Countess Fosco a con- 
venient dummy. Sir Percival Glyde is 
made up of, at on two utterly differ-" 
enc beings : a two-fronted mask onthe 
top of a stage-cloak. “The Woman 
in White” herself is a useful shadow, 
and her mother an impossibility. On 
Marian Halcombe and Count Fosco 
the author has spent a great deal of 
meritorious pains; to what purpose, 
any student of Scott, Thackeray, or 
Currer Bell may easily guess. The 
former of these two is, however, the 
most human personage in the book ; 
while the latter may, at least, be 
hailed by the minor theatres as a new 
and striking sample of accomplished 
ruftianism, turned out by a process 
peculiar to Mr. Collins, and embody- 
ing all thelatest discoveries in science, 
morals, and general charlatanry. 
What character’ his personages 
have, the author prides himself on 
bringing out in a way which other 
novelists will do well not to imitate. 
If they neither say nor do aught cha- 
racteristic on their own account, yet 
in connexion with the story most of 
them have a good deal to write about 
themselves or about each other. This, 
indeed, forms the main peculiarity of 
the book. To be new and striking in 
many ways is clearly the author’s 
grand aim ; and if all high excellence 
lay therein, his triumph would be great 
indeed. Even the main incidents of 
the story are less strikingly new than 
the manner in which it is told. He 
will have nothing to say to that sim- 
ple method which answered well 
enough in days when the story-teller 
was allowed to peep behind the scenes, 
and throw the light of occasional om- 
niscience over the dark places of his 
tale. Even the later fashion of writ- 
ing your own story, or helping out a 
narrative with scraps of letters and 
diaries, fails to satisfy his thirst for 
combining the new with the real. 
Undeterred by Miss Mulock’s failure 
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in the mechanism of her last novel, 
he has tried to better her teaching by 
a device more absurd and far-fetched 
than any. Instead of keeping up that 
seesaw between “ his diary” and “ her 
diary” which spoils the reading of 
“A Life for a Life,” he has achieved 
a literary feat wonderfully like to that 
of the gentleman at Astley’s, who sur- 
passes all rivals by straddling over 
six horses at once. “The story of 
the book is told throughout by the 
characters of the book,” each of them 
-in turn taking up the wondrous tale 
at the point where his or her shadow 
falls most invitingly across the scene. 
How many witnesses thus give their 
evidence we are afraid to reckon up ; 
but any one who has ever floundered 
through all the particulars of an im- 
portant trial for murder, or about a 
disputed will, can realize the bewil- 
dering effect of the same process car- 
ried out in the development of a 
three-volumed novel. The great dif- 
ference against those who read the 
latter is, that in a court of justice wit- 
nesses are not allowed to ramble far 
from the point, while the judge con- 
veniently sums up for the general be- 
hoof those results which a curious 
novel-reader is left to puzzle over for 
himself, Whatever some may think 
of the novelty of this arrangement, 
we are really at a loss to see how 
“the substance of the book, as well 
as the form, has profited by it.” If 
abrupt changesin style and colouring, 
needless repetitions of facts already 
known, much interweaving of imper- 
tinent trifles, and many wearisome 
demands on our credulity, be, as we 
honestly declare, the mighty issue of 
this labouring mountain, the pretend- 
ed profit must be far beyond our 
search. What movement the story 
has could have been imparted by 
much simpler means; and we would 
rather have seen the characters de- 
veloped in the usual way, than by a 
process about as credibleand straight- 
forward as that employed by the spi- 
rits who are supposed to move our 
drawing-room tables, and play sweet 
music on accordions once attunable 
by mortal fingers alone. Do we get 
any further or more important light 
into the depths of Mr. Fairlie’s small 
mind by perusing his statement of 
what befel himself at the time of Miss 
Halcombe'sillness? Would a sickly, 
lazy, irritable gentleman, taking up 
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the parable sorely against his own 

will, have extended a very short stor 

over some thirty pages, even thoug 
€ 


it was all taken down from his dic- 
tation? How is it that the house- 
keeper at Blackwater Park, so stupid, 
forgetful, and unsuspecting, should 
have depicted her own experiences 
with regard to Fosco, Glyde, and 
others, in language strangely akin to 
that of Miss Halcombe’s diary and 
Mr. Hartright’s confessions? A long- 
ish statement by Mr. Fairlie’s lawyer, 
besides going over some old ground, 
illustrates nothing but the kindly na- 
ture of a gentleman with whom we 
never meet again, and who allows his 
client’s niece to fall too readily into 
the snare devised for her by her future 
husband. Some parts even of Ma- 
rian’s diary might have been cut away 
without leaving her less worthy to in- 
spire her villanous Italian lover with 
that exceptional tenderness which 
insured his ultimate defeat. 


Had the story been wrought out in- 


the old-fashioned way it could have 
been told far more effectively and in 
less space. Much of the first and 
nearly half the second volume might 
have been easily condensed into two 
or three chapters. A story full of 
movement would not have kept us 
waiting so long beside Marian’s sick 
bed, or among the art treasures of her 
silly and selfish uncle’s sitting-room 
at Limmeridge. A few pages on the 
subject of Mrs. Michelson’s narrative, 
and a few lines about the shorter de- 
positions that follow, would have 
told us all that was needful regarding 
the plot laid for destroying the iden- 
tity of Lady Glyde. Nor will it seem 
bootless to remind the author that in- 
cidents alone do not necessarily help 
the story forward, even if it be stuffed 
as full of them as an omnibus is with 
passengers on arainy day. If some 
of those in the present novel are use- 
ful to mislead, others can only tend to 
weary the reader, without adding a 
perceptible link to the circumstantial 
chain. 

But the attempt to combine new- 
ness of form and substance with re- 
ality of treatment has led to failure 
of a still more glaring kind. Through- 
out the book circumstances grotesque 
or improbable meet you at every 
turn. You are bidden to look at 
scenes of real modern life, described 
by the very persons who figured 
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therein, and you find yourself, in- 
stead, wandering in a world as my- 
thical as that portrayed on the boards 
of a penny theatre or in the pages of 
a nursery tale. A poor drawing-mas- 
ter, hired to spend a few months 
under the same roof with his future 
pupils, falls in love with one of them 
—a pretty, blonde heiress, whose 
heart slips out of her own keeping 
before she remembers that her hand, 
at least, has long been pledged to 
another. Here is the problem which 
the story has to solve: how shall 
these two ever be made one? Of all 
the numberless ways to that solution 
Mr. Collins has chosen the least prob- 
able and the most perplexed. In a 
tale of little or no pretension we look 
for interest rather than simple likeli- 
hood ; even in tales of otherwise com- 
manding merit we overlook, if we do 
not actually require, an occasional 
draft on our credulity. But here you 
have a book of the loudest pretension 
to artistic truth crammed with inci- 
dents each unlikelier than the last. 
As one lie is supposed to lead to 
twenty more, so here one unlikelihood 
seems to beget another, till even the 
interest of the story is nearly all 
merged in our displeasure at the many 
strange things we have to swallow. 
“The Woman in White’—a crazy 
half-sister of Lady Glyde’s—forms 
the keystone of that arch of mystery 
under which the lovers part, and on 
the ruins of which they eventually 
stand triumphant. Her strange like- 
ness to her unknown kinswoman sug- 
gests the villainy which Count Fosco 
and Sir Percival Glyde carry out for 
a time with full success, and points 
out to Walter Hartright the true road 
to their ultimate defeat. Both the 
writer and the rogues of the stor 
make of her a most convenient tool. 
At the right moment—or rather, for 
the rogues, a day too soon—she dies, 
and her unhappy sister takes her 
lace and name in the madhouse 
rom which she escaped at the open- 
ing of the story. Itis barely possible 
that Lady Glyde should have been 
tortured by fear and suffering into 
wearing a look of her dead sister 
strong enough to mislead those who 
had nursed and prescribed for the 
latter ; and it is just conceivable that 
a careless or stupid doctor might have 
mistaken the signs of bodily and 
mental pain for those of downright 


craziness. Yet it is very hard to 
imagine that none of those who wait- 
ed on the new prisoner should in time 
have found out the deception ; and 
the subsequent failure of her old 
friends and neighbours to recognise 
one who, till very lately, had lived 
among them from a child, surpasses 
all rational belief either in the powers 
of human dulness or the range of 
natural possibilities. A novelist who 
aims at being natural, and writes 
seriously, should refrain from remind- 
ing us of so broad a farce as Shakes- 
peare’s “ Comedy of Errors.” 

Not less absurd, to our thinking, is 
the manner in which Sir Percival 
Glyde secures the future disposal of 
his wife’s property. Her rights are 
calmly sacrificed both by her uncle 
and his kind-hearted lawyer, though 
a word from the latter would have 
set Miss Halcombe on her guard, and 
determined her, in her sister’s inte- 
rests, to secure the postponement, for 
a few months longer, of a marriage 
to which neither of them looked for- 
ward with the slightest pleasure. In 
the circumstances, also, which lead 
to the removal of Lady Glyde from 
Blackwater, even the dull wits of Sir 
Percival’s housekeeper ought to have 
found much food for suspicion. When 
a gentleman, during his wife’s illness, 
suddenly dismisses every servant down 
to the cook herself—-one alone, and 
that one the least fit of all, being left 
to manage the whole house under the 
orders of a drunken master, even Mrs. 
Michelson, stupid as she is, would be 
inclined, one thinks, to smell some- 
thing queer in the wind. Any house- 
keeper in real life would have re- 
fused, after what she had already 
seen, to believe the story of Marian’s 
departure, or to let poor Lady Glyde 
travel up to London by herself. Cu- 
riously enough, too, the same old lady, 
who can remember the least particu- 
lar about Marian’s illness—what day 
the nurse arrived—how long the 
Count was absent—how many days 
the fever lasted—what Fosco, Sir 
Percival, Lady Glyde, said or did 
from hour to hour—fails entirely to 
recall the date of Lady Glyde’s sud- 
den journey to London under cireum- 
stances of marked mystery. And, 
stranger still, the clever Mr. Hart- 
right cannot perceive the glaring dis- 
crepancy between a statement of the 
poor lady’s death on the 25th July 
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and the proofs, revealed by Mrs. Mi- 
chelson’s own story, of her being 
alive at Blackwater Park in the be- 
ginning of August. And yet on a 
question of dates the whole catastro- 
phe is made to turn ! 

The third volume is utterly melo- 
dramatic. Sir Percival’s convenient 
death by fire, ill-managed and poorly 
drawn, leaves his widow free to marry 
her whilom teacher, whose efforts to 
prove her identity are luckily fur- 
thered by Fosco’s absurd tenderness 
for that “grand creature,” Marian 
Haleombe. A happy fluke which 
naa Fosco at Mr. Hartright’s mercy, 
eads to a grand recital of impossible 
villanies, followed by the archvillain’s 
final extinction in a blaze of lurid 
mystery, under the recollection where- 
of we, too, may take our leave of a 
work which, but for its popularity, 
we should never have thought of 
noticing in the same page with “The 
Mill on the Floss,” still less with the 
novel that comes next under review. 

To turn from “The Woman in 
White” to such a novel as “ Lavinia” 
is like emerging from the lights and 
noise of a fourth-rate theatre into the 
fresh, sweet air of a summer evening. 
Pleasant enough to the reader, such 
a change gives double pleasure to the 
critic, whose sense of beauty thirsts 
for some worthier food than mere 
melodramas or even photographic 
pictures of vulgar life. In this 
natural, unpretending tale, written 
though it be by a foreigner, whose 
mastery of our tongue can only have 
been gained by long practice, we 
have a work of which any English 
novelist might well be proud. With 
few exceptions the language is tho- 
roughly choice, graceful, and happily 
turned. If a foreign word or phrase 
sometimes fills the place of a good 
English equivalent, and the order of 
a sentence now and then looks some- 
what strange to English eyes, there 
are yet more instances of a wide ac- 
quaintance with idioms not generally 
known to students of a foreign tongue, 
and too often, indeed, neglected by 
English writers. But this is, perhaps, 
the least charm of the book, and the 
author of “Doctor Antonio” needs 
no fresh certificate of an excellence 
so clearly proven some years ago. It 
is for the higher merits of which he 
gave such welcome promise before, 
that we would call attention to his 
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latest essay. At atime when George 
Eliot is widely read, and even “The 
Woman in White” runs through more 
than one edition in a few weeks, it 
seems the duty of an honest critic to 
say his best in favour of a writer who 
tells an interesting story in a natural, 
easy way, with no elaborate waste 
of words or accumulation of smart 
touches—no pauses of admiration at 
his own work, or spirts of irrelevant 
railing at fancied evils ;—of a writer, 
in short, who thinks less about himself 
than about his subject—has a true 
eye for characteristic humours, tellin 
incidents, picturesque scenes, ant 
abounds in genial pleasantry, in tones 
of manly tenderness, in the spirit of 
a large idealism, hallowing all things, 
even as a landscape is glorified by the 
sun. 

“ Lavinia” isa story which no lover 
of natural beauty would wish unread, 
astory which no pure-minded English 
lady need blush to read, nor any busi- 
ness-loving gentleman of middle age 
scorn to take up in idle hours. Writ- 
ten for no special purpose, guiltless of 
all attempts to preach up new gospels, 
social or political, it carries you plea- 
santly and not vainly along from first 
to last, feeding alike your thirst for 
healthy emotion and your need for 
intellectual refreshment with a just 
admixture of incidents, neither beyond 
nor beneath the ken of a refined real- 
ism, and of characters wrought out 
with dramatic truth and winning from 
you, each in his several way, that 
amount of curious interest which the 
author meant him to inspire. It is 
a story of no pretension whatever, 
turning on that old theme of number- 
less stories past, present, and to come, 
the love of man and woman for each 
other. As in “The Womanin White,” 
two persons, between whom frowns 
many a barrier of outward cireum- 
stance, are here depicted falling into 
love, and going through a course of 
preliminary trial which leads them, at 
the end of the last volume, into the 
wished-for haven of wedded bliss. 

sut Lavinia and Paolo are very dif- 
ferent beings to those conceived by 
Mr. Collins, and their adventures, even 
at the strangest, always retain that 
air of likelihood, which seems wholly 
wanting to those of Mr. Hartright and 
Laura Fairlie. Their characters, seen 
at first in dim outline, come out more 
and more clearly as the plot moves on, 
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each new situation revealing a fresh 
or illustrating a former trait. Natural 
without meanness, and self-consistent 
without being one-sided, they are 
neither monsters of virtue nor mira- 
cles of roguery ; still less have they of 
kinship with the strong-handed giants 
of one novelist or the characterless 
heroines of another. Not being mere 
bundles of crude maxims or bladders 
filled with sentimental rhetoric, they 
talk, write, and behave themselves 
like human beings cast indeed in no 
ordinary mould, but weak enough to 
be sometimes jealous, unkind, ill-tem- 
pered ; to be led by circumstances into 
deeds of folly or recklessness, whose 
fruit is bitter suffering and deep in- 
ward shame. Their career, full as it 
is of various incidents, and chequered 
with many shapes of passing evil, 
seems to interest us, chiefly because 
it is theirs, because they are living 
friends of ours, who come forth at last 
from their fiery baptism stronger, 
wiser, humbler-hearted, every way 
worthier of each other than before. 
The book opens with a scene in a 
painter's studio at Rome. Mortimer 
‘hornton, an English gentleman, older 
in suffering than actual years, looks 
in to see how his young friend and 
favourite, Paolo Mancini, gets on with 
his new picture. In the following 
dialogue their characters are well con- 
trasted, the Italian’s eager, quick- 
glancing, open-hearted nature, “al- 
ways in extremes,” against his com- 
panion’s “provoking British phlegm,” 
covering, as it often does, a depth of 
me and tender feeling, unfathom- 
able by dwellers in a sunnier clime. 
As they begin so they continue 
throughout. The burning Etna under 
the coat of ice bursts forth, in due 
time, with a power and fury the more 
ravaging for its long suppression, and 
leaves behind a broad waste of intel- 
lectual ruin which neither time nor 
doctor’s skill can restore to its olden 
majesty. Paolo, on the other. hand, 
quicker to lose is much less slow to 
regain his mental balance, like some 
ships that heel over with the slightest 
wind, but are steadier beyond a certain 
point than those which usually sail 
stiffer in a strong breeze. Thornton’s 
past is not wholly revealed to us un- 
til the third volume ; but Paolo’s ante- 
cedents are not long shrouded in mys- 
tery. Two short but touching chapters 
unfold the story of his noble birth, his 
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parents’ sufferings, and his own early 
struggles, before the Englishman first 
finds him copying a Madonna in the 
Vatican. Out of those two oon 
a preRaphaelite novelist would have 
made, at least a volume, if not a whole 
book. At Mortimer’s advice, and with 
his help, the young drawing-master 
sets up a studio and speedily wins 
renown as an original painter of his- 
torical themes. Community of toils 
and dangers, in the year of Rome’s 
last effort to be free, bound yet faster 
the friendship which common tastes 
and an under current of common feel- 
ing had first begun. About this time 
Lavinia Jones appears on the stage 
as a spoilt-child of fortune and niece 
of a retired tradesman, whose great 
wealth had just failed to save him 
from the honour of being greeted as 
“ Old Jones of Piccadilly,” bya former 
customer of more birth than breeding. 
Recommended to take lessons of 
Paolo by one of his old pupils, and 
baftied in her first attempt to secure 
his services, the determined young 
lady storms his studio, covered, of 
course, by her uncle, and at one good 
stroke gains both an excellent teacher 
and the lover, to whom her own heart 
was, in good time, to yield itself with- 
out conditions. The silent but inevit- 
able growth of their mutual love, the 
disappointments, doubts, misunder- 
standings, which fail to choke or 
weaken it, poor Paolo’s fatal outburst 
of mad despair at Paris, Lavinia’s 
grief at losing him, sharpened by re- 
morse for past acts of foolish trifling 
with one so worthy of the best she 
had to give, are all traced by the same 
delicate yet manly pencil that drew 
the less happy loves of Lucy and 
Doctor Antonio. 

In the present novel, as in the last, 
much is told in the fewest words, and 
hints go further than set phrases. A 
look, a word, a gesture is made to 
carry as much meaning as an artist 
less able or less conscientious would 
have spun out through several pages. 
Lavinia’s gossiping letters to her dear 
friend, Lady Augusta, supply what 
links were needed to complete the 
chain of evidence regarding herself, 
hercharacter, and her feelings towards 
Paolo; besides bringing out those 
nicer traits in Paolo’s conduct which 
a woman would always be quickest to 
remark. There is no parade of her 
own feelings or fancies; she only 
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tells in a lively natural way what hap- 
— at different times, how cual 

aolo seized her wrist to keep her 
from climbing a dangerous part of the 
Colosseum, how pleased he was at the 
way she wore her hair, how angry at 
her not resenting the rude stare of 
the wicked Prince Rocca-Ginestra, 
what a fight she herself had with her 
uncle, about an invitation to dinner 
for Signor Paolo. In the same way 
we discover how easily Miss Jones is 
taken in bya sham count and led away 
by a giddy marchioness ; we smile at 
her lover's rebellion against the rules 
of drawing-room life and his unsparing 
hatred of Italian nobles; and we pity 
the poor simple-hearted painter for 
pouring out his soul on a brilliant 
young beauty, whose love for him, 
unlike that of Donna Julia, seems but 
asmall part of her daily being, too 
weak to lift her above aselfish fear of 
the world’s opinion, or to draw her 
away for a few moments from the 
close pursuit of those worldly plea- 
sures which her lover was neither 
willing to share nor able to tolerate. 
Other bits of useful information creep 
upon us here and there in the course 
of the narrative, rather, as it were, by 
chance than of set purpose, until we 
come insensibly to a fair division of 
our sympathies between two people 
outwardly so different, yet each at 
bottom so worthy to match the other. 
There is enough of fault and folly on 
either side to enhance our appreciation 
of the good that belongs to both. 

A story so well told cannot fail to 
suggest some of those “liberal appli- 
cations” which any thoughtful stu- 
dent may always find for himself in 
the fields of art as well as nature. 
The author is too good a judge to be- 
have like a lecturer in a dissecting- 
room, explaining this peculiarity of 
structure, dwelling on that symptom 
of functional disease, or speculating 
on the probable uses of yonder tissue. 
He has left us to form our own con- 
clusions, while taking care to leave us 
grounds enough for such a process. 
One moral in particular seems to 
wind about his story of these two 
lovers, like a delicate vein over the 
surface of a fair white arm. The 
main secret of their early quarrels 
and long separation lies in those trifles 
of outward circumstance by which 
one sets too much and the other too 
little store. Each continually expects 
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too much from the other, in sheer 
ignorance of the other's peculiar 
training. Paolo, well-born in fact, 
but brought up in poverty to love 
simple truth and natural beauty, 
taught by sad experience to despise 
the Romans of his own order, accus- 
tomed to think for himself and to 
find in hard work a strong antidote to 
his native indolence, takes Lavinia to 
task on points of behaviour, about 
which a lover less unsophisticated 
would neither have said nor, perhaps, 
thought a harsh thing. The lively 
handsome English girl, on her side, 
bred in elegant cece and busy 
pleasure-seeking, among folks who 
worshipped riches only less than rank, 
and measured all beauty of soul or 
body by the costliness of its golden 
setting, could only laugh at her lover's 
furious tirades against wickedness in 
high places, against the manners and 
amusements of polite society, against 
other things that seemed to or either 
venial or comparatively blameless. 
From a pedestal of pride and acci- 
dental worth she looks down on the 
man who comes to a dinner-party in 
thick shoes and brown gloves. Paolo’s 
horror of low dresses, wide-spreading 
crinoline, and such like freaks of 
modern fashion, is matched by Lavi- 
nia’s wondering pity for a madman 
who wilfully tears to pieces the docu- 
ment that proves his title to a mar- 
quisate. His bursts of unreasoning 
anger and wild despair seem almost 
warranted by her insolenttrifling with 
the love of one to whose innate 
nobleness she herself in her higher 
moments delights to pay the heartiest 
homage. Lavinia’s ignorance of a 
world outside the fashionable pale 
leads her into acts of unwitting 
harshness towards the most sensitive 
of earnest lovers, while Paolo’s hatred 
of all conventionalism blinds him to 
the sacrifices which Lavinia from 
time to time does really make on his 
behalf. Both of them have to learn 
wisdom through much trial. In the 
depths of poverty and outward hu- 
mmiliation, the one has to learn what 
poor things are rank, and riches, and 
worldly show, beside the loveliness of 
a manly loyal heart. Cloyed with 
the frivolous excitements and sensual 
follies of a gay bachelor’s life in Paris, 
the other also looks back with shame 
to the days of his youthful innocence, 
and owns at last that wealth and 
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idleness may lead men into worse 
temptations than were ever yet <le- 
vised by poverty and hard ‘work. 
Prosperity having laid bare the weak 
spots in Paolo’s nature, while mis- 
fortune was bringing out the nobler 
traits in that of Lavinia, the two 
lovers are at length allowed to join 
hands across the grave of their past 
illusions, and receive with humble 
thankfulness that crown of happy love 
which sometimes, even in real life, 
awaits those who have dared nobly 
and suffered much. 

Nor are these two the only pair who 
end happily. Thornton also, the Eng- 
lish woman-hater, whose cynical 
warnings failed to harden his young 
friend’s poetic heart against one 
whose image had already begun to 
nestle there, he, too, is made whole 
again by the sight of her whose great 
love for him, cruelly as he had once 
wronged, and madly as he had re- 
nounced it, was still, after long years 
of mutual suffering; to bear rich 
fruit in the love which he had vainly 
striven to trample out of his own 
breast. His first meeting with long- 
lost Clara is naturally and touchingly 
told; and if his previous madness 
seemed hardly warranted by the ap- 
parent cause, the recovery at least is 
quite in keeping with average experi- 
ence. Clara’s appearance on the 
scene leads to as pleasant a chapter as 
any in the book—the description of 
“Owlscombe and its inmates.” In 
portraying the characteristic graces 
of a quiet English household, the 
author seems no less at home than in 
other more humorous sketches of life 
at Rome and Paris. Mr. Aveling, 
with his fine fancies, warm heart, 
and passionate phrases, happy in the 
loving worship of a true wife and 
faithful sister, forms the fit centre of 
a group wrought out with the manly 
humour and rich poetic grace of 
Washington Irving. An excellent 
foil to the more tragic loves of Paolo 
and Lavinia is found for us in the 
long and faithful courtship of Paolo’s 
livel , honest, little friend, Salvator, 
and his brave, hard-working, patient, 
ae sweetheart, vee sairatoré 

appy sense and kindly humour, 
set Ot ee scraps from his 
favourite operas, keep Paolo’s courage 
alive under the cooling effects of 
Thornton’s sarcasms and Lavinia’s 
changefulness ; and his honest elo- 
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quence snatches Paolo himself at a 
very critical moment from the full 
stream of sensualism on which he 
had let himself float despairingly 


away. 

In the by-play and other adjuncts 
of the story there is no lack of racy 

rtraiture and truthful shading. 

rom the purse-proud upstart, Mr. 
Jones, duped by the first impostor 
who puts Count before his name, and 
ready to insult Lavinia in the hour 
of her greatest helplessness, down to 
the reckless, light-hearted Théophile 
Courant, who thinks the “ Promessi 
Sposi” far too moral, and believes 
in Balzac as the prophet who has ex- 
hausted all fields of fiction save that 
of passion alone, each of the lesser 
characters reveals, in a few distinctive 
touches, the delicate movements of 
the same master hand. The kind- 
hearted landlady with whom Lavinia 
finds a lodging, and who only looks 
in newspapers for the last “mysterious 
event” or “shocking suicide ;’ the 
quaint old sergeant, Benoit, and the 
humble friends through whose ten- 
der nursing Paolo is brought safely 
through a serious illness ; Du Genre, 
the French painter, whose views of 
art are as realistic as those of Paolo 
are the reverse ; the rattle-brained 
Spanish Princess who puts her house- 
hold in mourning on the death of a 
lap-dog, and knocks down a faithless 
lover on the stage of her private 
theatre ; all these, and yet more, play 
their several parts with much dra- 
matic fitness and due regard to per- 
spective. They seldom, if ever, say 
too much or harp too often on the 
same string. We get the cream of 
their talk ready skimmed. In this 
novel, as in “ Doctor Antonio,” a 
good deal of character is evolved in 
dialogue ; and the dialogue, always 
true to the speakers in substance, if 
not in verbal form, very seldom runs 
to excess or overflows into public lec- 
turing. Unlike George Eliot, this 
author knows when to have done. 
His tact and continence are remark- 
able in many ways. Paolo’s down- 
ward course, under the guidance of 
Du Genre and the patronage of M. 
Du Verlat, is painted without gross- 
ness, yet without prudery—enough 
being shown to repel us from prying 
deeper. So, too, of Lavinia’s trials 
in the great English capital enough 
is told to help us in realising the 
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utter contrast between those days of 
plenty and these of famine. Even 
his patriotism, true and deep as it 
evidently is, never seems to carry him, 
as it did somewhat in his former work, 
beyond the bounds of dramatic likeli- 
hood. Saved from mental ruin at 
Paris, the hero is certainly sent to 
face bodily dangers among his coun- 
trymen in the Crimea; but we are 
bored with no detailed accounts of 
his warlike doings, and listen only to 
a few sentences of eloquent meaning 
on the reasons that led Piedmont to 
join the Allies. 

Whether derived from nature or 
practice, the glow of manly cheerful- 
ness and kindly wisdom which lights 
up “ Layinia” reminds us pleasantly 
of Walter Scott. Like the works of 
that great novelist, it embodies in 
artistic forms a large amount of varied 
culture and condensed experience, 
tinged with a warmth of natural feel- 
ing more peculiarly itsown. If there 
is hardly a line of direct preaching in 
the whole three volumes, pearls of 
large philosophy and noble sentiment 
keep Deiee, on fit occasions, from 
the lips of various speakers. Amidst 
the group of gay, young artists in 
Paolo’s Roman studio, or in the quiet 


WHATEVER is calculated to promote 
either the religious, intellectual, or 
material progress of this country has 
ever been zealously advocated in our 
pages. The recent Commercial Treaty 
with France gives an opening for in- 
crease of material wealth, if direct 
communication could be established 
between that country and some of our 
principal sea-port towns. The con- 
sumption of French goods in Ire- 
land was, in past times, considerable 
in proportion to the wealth of this 
island, and the recent augmentation 
of our prosperity will lead to a cor- 
responding increase of these imports. 
By afirst principle in politicaleconomy, 
imports must be paid for by exports ; 
and the reductions in the French tariff 
offer expectation that we may look 
forward to supply our neighbours 


across the Channel with several ar- 
ticles of primary necessity, and some 
in a Manufactured state. 


Prospects 


Direct Trade between France and Ireland. 


DIRECT TRADE BETWEEN 
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home circle at Owlscomhe, or beneath 
the lowlier roof of poor Prosper, many 
a good thing is said with so little 
noise that a reader used to the screams 
and starts of other novelists would 
likely failto hearthem. The author’s 
way of handling a sentiment is tho- 
roughly Horatian, though his philo- 
sophy is by no means Epicurean. A 
vein of delicate humour and genial 
raillery runs through all his writing, 
and many passages are alive with the 
true spirit of high comedy, seldom, if 
ever, sinking into mere farce. Had 
he not written so good a story, we 
might have expected him to produce 
a capital play. In a work so full of 
beauties we have not cared, even if 
we had time, to point out faults which 
any reader may detect for himself. 
To us they are but traits of natural 
weakness in the character of one we 
love ; of weakness all the more par- 
donable for not affecting the strut and 
show of strength. We heartil y thank 
the author of “ Lavinia” for having 
given us so clear a proof that the art 
of writing a classic novel has not 
wholly died out, even in an age of 
groping realism and frantic straining 
after new effects. 


FRANCE AND IRELAND, 





of reciprocity may reasonably be enter- 
tained, if the facility of direct commu- 
nication should enable French articles 
of various sorts to reach our shores 
with cheapness and celerity. At pre- 
sent the indirect nature of the traffic 
deprives the trade between the two 
countries of much of the profits which 
would reward its development by fall- 
ing wholly to the share of the imme- 
diately interested parties. But direct 
and rapid communication, by enabling 
demand to be quickly suited by sup- 
ply, would have the effect of bringing 
more capital, in many hands, into the 
traffic, and of giving a brisk turn and 
generalspread tothis particular branch 
of commerce. 

Up to the present time, the goods 
and passenger traffic between this 
country and the Continent has-been 
carried on almost entirely through 
England. This course seems, at the 
first view, less objectionable than that 
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the traffic betweenIreland and America 
and Australia should be conducted 
through the same medium, because it 
does not, like the latter courses, in- 
volve a retrograde movement. At the 
same time, several inconveniences re- 
sult to the travelling public and trad- 
ing community of Ireland from want of 
direct steam communication between 
this country and France. Our own 
knowledge enables us to say that 
many Irishmen and families, visitin 

and residing in the latter land, woul 

gladly avail themselves of the more 
economic mode of transit, did it exist, 
instead of, as now, having to make a 
long and costly journey through Eng- 
land. Ifthere were proper steamboats 
plying direct between Havre and Wa- 
terford, Cork, and Dublin, a large 
amount of passenger traffic might be 
counted on, from sources which we 
shall presently indicate. At present 

the journey between the French and 
Trish capitals involves two sea voyages 
and two ae trips. Its expense, 
moreover, is such as to render a visit 


to the Continenta gratification beyond 
the reach of persons of limited means. 
But were such a line of steamers run- 


ning as we preess, an individual 
might go and return for the amount 
of the fare he would now have to pay 
for going. 

Travelling will soon no longer be 
the os the ee ten thousand, 
but will be available for the middle 
classes, with the widest beneficial 
effects. Already, the wise Emperor 
of the French, recognising an influx 
of commercial travellers as one of the 
effects of the new Treaty, lias abolished 
passports in favour of British subjects. 
That vast, rich, and interesting coun- 
try, La belle F. rance, is now inter- 
sected with railways, almost through- 
out its length and breadth. The de- 
lights of travelling, the cheapness of 
living in most parts of the Continent, 
the recreation, and multifarious ad- 
vantages gained from visiting other 
countries, combine to render it pro- 
bable that the age of popular travel 
hasonly just begun. Our countrymen, 
who have of late years made great 
strides, will surely not be behind in 
this march of improvement. 

Assuming thatsteamers were plyin 
between either Cork or Waterford an 
Havre, it might fairly be expected 
that the passenger traffic alone would, 
for about four months of the year, 
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suffice to recompense the larger portion 
of the current expenses. e fare by 
this line would probably not exceed 
£2, being about one-half the cost of 
travelling at the cheapest rate between 
Dublin and Paris. Calculations could 
be quoted, tending to prove that in 
point of expense, time, and conve- 
nience, the superiority of a direct line 
would be great over the present routes. 
With respect to the probable amount 
of passengers, the data are by nomeans 
accessible ; but this is a point we shall 
return to. 

The item of freight of goods 
which might be expected for such a 
line offers some obvious conclusions, 
although the probable development 
of the traffic is in general obscurity. 
Our imports from France are more 
considerable than might be imagined, 
but our exports to that country are 
extremely small. It may reasonably 
be anticipated that the effect of direct 
steam communication would be to in- 
crease our imports largely, and to 
raise our export trade toa respectable 
figure. With increase of wealth, the 
demand for French goods will aug- 
ment. 

Let us begin with considering the 
article of wine. The extensive con- 
sumption of French wines in this 
country, in times when the duty was 
low, proves the taste for them to have 
existed, and renders it likely to re- 
vive, now that the duty is moderate. 
The reputation Ireland acquired for 
importing good claret has continued 
to the present day. The reduction of 
the duty offers an opportunity of again 
promoting the consumption of French 
wines, more a y those of Bur- 
gundy, which, except of the highest 
quality, and in small quantity, are 
unknown in Ireland. The lower qua- 
lities of Bordeaux wines, which are 
specially called claret, are also near) 
unknown here. To insure a denaud, 
however, it is essential that there 
should be direct and frequent com- 
munication between the two countries, 
as in consequence of the duty being 
levied according to the alcoholic 
strength of the wines, it follows that 
those which, like the cheaper ones, con- 
tain the smallest quantity, cannot be 
kept long, and musttherefore be drunk 
soon. eo keep a pro- 
vided a cient amount of alcohol 
were infused for their preservation. 
But such infusion is to some palates 

14 
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insupportable; and besides, the ex- 
pense of the spirit, added to the 
extra duty it would entail, would 
raise even low-class wines to a 
price at which they could not com- 
pete with the vintages of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and South Africa. eee 
without immediate communication, 
which would enable small dealers 
to send for these wines in quantities 
suitable to their means, the trade 
must necessarily be confined to ex- 
tensive merchants, who, for the pre- 
servation of the inferior qualities, 
would be compelled to order their 
omns h to be augmented by alcohol, 
us raise their price to an almost 
a degree. It may, there- 
ore, be concluded, that the acility of 
obtaining French wines according to 
demand, given by direct communica- 
tion, would, combined with the di- 
minution of freight, occasion a con- 
siderable and remunerative trade in 
this article. 

French wheat and flour, particu- 
larly the latter, are among the articles 
in which, at certain times, a good 
trade might be done, if such commu- 
nication existed ; as in times when 
either short crops at home, or a de- 
terioration in the quality of the pro- 
duce, should afford an opening for the 
introduction of foreign corn. At pre- 
sent, American breadstufis are more 
frequently made use of than French, 
on account of the greater facility of 
procuring the former in any quantity, 
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large or small, from the vast depots in 


Liverpool. It is not rash to predict 
that, with a direct line, a large trade 
in French flour would be done, even 
in seasons of plenty, owing to the high 
appreciation in which this article is 
held. The difficulty of obtaining it, 
unless when a speculator brings in a 
oo quantity, alone prevents it from 

ing more extensively used than at 
present in this camer ; and this dif- 
ficulty would be obviated when even 
small dealers would be able each week 
to procure the requisite quantity. 

Notto weary our uncommercia read- 
ers, it suffices to observe that a lively 
business might be given birth to in 
the matters of consigning to France 
such commodities as hams, bacon, salt 
pork, lard, salt butter, fish, skins, sole 
eather, yarns, linen, poplin, ratteens, 
marble, horses, wool, woollen and cot- 
ton goods, needlework, &c. No won- 
derful gain is to be expected to accrue 
from any particular article, but steady 
and increasing small profits and quick 
returns nay be counted upon as sure 
to arise from interchange of the num- 
berless commodities in use in both 
countries. 

In the matter of one article, fish, 
for which there is great demand in 
France, the existing tariff still acts al- 
most prohibitory of the import of fo- 
reign fish, by maintaining a high pro- 
tective entrance duty, as the following 
table shows :— 


By French By foreign 

ships. ships. 
Fish—salt-water, fresh, foreign fishery, per 2cwt. s. d. 
gross, ; . . . . . as 35 10 

», foreign fishery, dried, salted, or smoked, per 
2 cwt. gross, . 82 6 35 10 

»» pickled, from foreign countries, per 2 owt. 
nett, ° 80 0 86 3 
Oystere—fresh, foreign fishery, per 1, 000, ; we 4 2 
* pickled, per 2 cwt. gross, ; . @ 0 ae | 


The reason why this high duty is 
maintained is, as is well known, with 
the object of fostering the native fish- 
eries, for the sake of supplying sea- 
men to the imperial navy. Nodoubt, 
even theunvarnished eloquence of Mr. 
Cobden would be powerless to induce 
the Emperor to imperil the manning 
of his fleet for the present. But more 
peaceable times may come; and mean- 
while, if salmon are admissible i in the 
category of “fresh-water fish,” which 
enter duty free, a sprightly trade might 
start up between Paris and Water- 


ford, in a commodity now exported in 
large quantities from the latter city, 
at a price about one-half less than it 
fetches in the former. Oysters are 
also dear in France, and whenever 
landlords along our coasts adopt ex- 
isting successful modes of ostreicul- 
ture, a considerable export of this ar- 
ticle may be anticipated. 

What would be the traffic in cattle 
between the two countries, is a prob- 
lem not easy to make a good guess 
towards solving. One fact is certain, 
that, though butcher’s meat is usually 
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at a higher price in Paris than in 
London, and Irish beef goes to the 
latter city, it never finds its way to 
the former. Until the system of 
octrot duties on the entry of provisions 
into French towns is abandoned, sup- 
ply of foreign articles of consumption 
will never be very remunerative. But 
some of the articles above indicated 
promise well, such as woollen goods, 
which are dear in France: so that ex- 
_ of coarse cloths, for which Ire- 
and has, for centuries, been famous, 
as friezes and ratteens, with blankets 
and coarse flannels, would be attended 
with profit. 

Horse-breeding, for which our 
country has good qualifications, and 
in which she has earned European 
reputation, might expect to profit by 
the continual demand in France for 
cavalry and other horses. At the risk 
of being deemed sciolists, let us hint 
that the secret why our brood-mares 
are such good dams, consists in the 
fact that our pastures maintain 
their strength and succulence during 
the summer months, when the plains 
of central and southern France are 
burnt up. The inadequacy of all ex- 


isting appliances, in that country and 
its Algerian colony, for furnishing 
sufficient horses for military purposes, 
leaves a want which our large farmers 


might soon help to supply: The exi- 
gencies of our neighbours in the 
matter of horses are great. Irish 
hunters fetch high prices, and we 
know that French counts have visited 
Irish fairs more than once, to carry 
away picked specimens of our hunting 
and racing breeds. 

Now for the probabilities connected 
with French imports, if direct steam 
communication were set on foot. At 
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present, all French commodities reach 
us through England, and, for the most 
part, through that country’s agents. 
One consequence is, that the Irish 
consumer pays three profits, one to 
the French exporter, another to the 
agent, and another to the home im- 

rter. Other incidents, such as the 
ength of transit and breakages during 
the frequent transhipments, combine 
to raise the price here. The principal 
articles of import may be enumerated 
as: wines and brandies, flour, leather, 
silks, millinery, chocolate, and shell 
cocoa, cloths, jewellery, and bronzeand 
fancy wares, besides smaller articles, 
the quantity of which would be con- 
stantly increasing. Upper leathers 
now come in largely ; a fruit 
would be in demand if rapidly con- 
veyed ; and theconsumption of French 
light fabrics of all kinds is steadily 
increasing.* 

Passenger traffic is far more remu- 
nerative than freight ; therefore the 
question, already touched on, as to 
what number of voyagers may be an- 
ticipated, is a main point. The con- 
stant evidence that almost everybody 
who can afford to pay for a passage 
by the shortest sea-voyage will not go 
by a longer route, prevents sanguine 
expectations as to the proposed one. 
Still, during the summer months, 
weekly boats on this line might reason- 
ably calculate on filling. The chief 
support it would receive would be 
from the Royal Irish Transatlantic 
Steam Company, since many passen- 
gers to and from America might like 
to adopt the new cheap route. It 
must be recollected that facilities of 
travelling create travellers. The fact 
that the first year of the Collins’ . 
steamers brought the number of 


* The following list of goods exported from France to Ireland has been obtained 


by Mr. Blake :— 


Silk stuffs and ribbons, velvet, satin, &c. 

Wines and brandy. 

Muslins and gauzes. 

Printed and other cloths. 

Kid gloves. 

China, bronzes, 
clocks, &c. 

Merinos. 

Men’s and women’s shoes and boots. 

Ladies’ bonnets, head-dresses, and all 
millinery. 

Furniture of all kinds. 

Musical instruments, pianos, organs, 
&e. 


imitation jewellery, 


Letter paper and paper hangings. 

Leather boot and shoe tops and 
fronts. 

Artificial flowers, feathers, laces. 

Cambrics, embroideries, woollen and 
fancy stuffs, trimmings, &c. 

Silk gloves, silk hats and bonnets. 

Perfumery of all kinds, soaps, &c. 

Oil and vinegar, corks. 

White, coloured, and ornamented panes 
of glass. 

Parasols and umbrellas. 

Colours. 
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American voyagers up from about 
5,000 to over 29,000, shows the ex- 
pansion of passenger traflic. Com- 
paring the number of persons who 
crossed between Ireland and England 
before the introduction of steam, the 
present increase appears extraordi- 
nary ; but it is really insignificant in 
comparison with what the wealth 
of the two countries is calculated to 
develop. The steamers that ply be- 
tween our metropolis and the oppo- 
site coast do not convey as many 
men as roll in omnibuses along 
what Dr. Johnson called the “full 
tide of human life,” through Temple 
Bar. What the increase of passengers 
between the Old and New Worlds 
will be, is impossible to calculate. 
From the number of passports issued 
two years since in the United States, 
it appears that no fewer than 30,000 
citizens of those States annually visit 
Europe. A large proportion, tourists, 
as most of them are, will, in future, 
be brought to Ireland by the Galway 
line, bent upon visiting the beautiful 
and interesting scenery of this island; 
and of these, such as have no induce- 
ment to proceed to England would 
be glad of the means a line of steamers 
from Cork or Waterford to Havre 
would afford to enable them to reach 
Paris, their usual destination, cheaply 
and easily. The following are under- 
stood to be correct estimates of the 
distances between some principal Irish 
and French ports. 


Miles. 
Cork and Havre, . - 386 
Waterford and Havre, . 378 
Dublin and Havre, - 435 
Cork and Bordeaux, - 523 


Waterford and Bordeaux, 535 
Dublin and Bordeaux, . 624 


Cork and Brest, . <a 
Waterford and Brést, . 266 
Dublin and Brest, . - 323 


Whatever steam-packet company 
may ever start a direct line between 
Ireland and France, the selection of 
the best adapted ports will, of course, 
be according to their choice; but we 
would remark, that the three consi- 
derations of passengers, mails, and 
freight, appear to combine in favour 
of Havre. The advantages this 

rt offers in these three particulars 
or such traffic are slightly set forth 
in M. le Roy’s Avenir du Commerce 
et des Ports Frangais. 

There is little prospect that a 
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French company could establish such 
a line. On this point, the following 
remarks and statistics, derived from 
Mr. P. Miles’ recent work on the 
“ Advantages of direct Steam Com- 
munication” are of general interest. 
With a large amount of steam mail 
service with foreign countries, the 
coasting trade, tonnage, and men em- 
— in the mercantile marine of 
Ingland are largely and sonnenny 
on the increase ; while with a small 
steam commerce, the French coasting 
trade is constantly on the decline. 
On this topic Mr. Miles gives the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

‘‘France has very few steam mail 
lines to distant countries. The effects 
are visible in both her foreign and home 
trade. The coasting trade has been on 
the decline for the last ten years. 


“TONNAGE EMPLOYED IN THE FRENCH 
COASTING TRADE. 











1847. 1856, 
Tons, Tons. 
Marseilles, 242,927 226,730 
Bordeaux, 215,745 196,335 
Havre, 157.290 163,957 
Rouen, 120,619 115,655 
Nantes, 139,044 110,776 
Total five ports, 875,625 813,453 
Decrease since 1847, mr, 62,172 
Entire tonnage in 
the coasting trade 
of France, . . 2,627,405 2,432,813 
Decrease since 1847, _ 194,592 


**It will be observed that the single 
place which exhibits an increase of ton- 
nage in the coasting trade, is Havre, the 
only port in France that has an exten- 
sive steam commerce, and that commerce 
is almost entirely in foreign vessels.” 


The Stécle, in giving these figures, 
remarked that there were employed 
in the coasting trade of France 8,564 
more men in 1847 than in 1856; 
whereas by the last official report 
(March 18, 1858), the number of men 
employed in the coasting trade of 
Great Britain, on both sailing and 
steam vessels, increased from 38,350, 
in 1854, to 43,600, in 1857 ; a period 
of only three years. This official re- 
port gives the following as the amount 
of tonnage and the number of men 
—- during the last four years, 
exclusive of masters, in the coasting 
and foreign trade of the United King- 
dom, river steamers not being in- 
cluded :— 
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| No. 
1854 | 16,869 
1855 | 17,074 
1856 |" 18,419 
1857 | 18,429 


No. 
538 
754 
851 
899 


Tonnage. 
3,516,456 
3,701,214 
3,825,022 
3,830,119 


The Compag niedes Messageries Im- 
périales might be induced to start 
vessels between Bordeaux and some 
Irish port. Hitherto the operations 
of this wealthy company have been 
confined to forming communications 
with the south of France. It pos- 
sesses a splendid fleet of fifty-one 
steamships afloat, of 11,110 horse- 
power ; and has five building, of 
2,000 horse-power, as well as three 
hired vessels, of 837 horse-power. 
This enterprising company received a 

reat impulse in consequence of the 
Dee and Italian wars, and more 
than half of the Syrian expedition 
was conveyed in its vessels. It has 
recently established a monthly line of 
large packets between Bordeaux and 
the Brazils. The subsidy it receives 
amounts to nearly two millions ster- 
ling annually. It does not appear to 
have entered as yet into competitive 
bidding for the establishment of a 
French line of transatlantic steam 
vessels. Inducements are now being 
urged by other parties on the Emperor 
to grant a subsidy in aid of establish- 
ing a line of packet steamers between 
the mouth of the Loire and New 
York. The amount asked is so enor- 
mous, however, this scheme will pro- 
bably not work. But it would seem 
that another party look forward, about 
three years wah to rene a 
subsidized line. Meanwhile, the fol- 
lowing judicious steps have been taken 
on our side. 

The Royal Irish Transatlantic 
Steam Company is in treaty with 
the French Reactant for the con- 
veyance of the French mails across 
the Atlantic by the vessels of this 
company. If this proposition be 
carried into effect it will give in- 
creased stability to the Galway line, 
besides producing the ancillary re- 
sult of establishing a direct commu- 
nication with Ireland for convey- 
ance of mails, goods, and passen- 
gers, by some such auxiliary line of 
steamers as we recommend. The ne- 
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Tonnage. 
212,637 
288,956 
331,055 
381,363 
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Britisn Coastinc AND FoREIGN TRADE, 1854-57. 


Date. Sailing Vessels. | Steam Vessels. } 


ard 
Total Number 


Total Vessels. af Me, 


No. 
17,407 
17,828 
19,270 
19,328 


Tonnage. 
3,729,093 
3,990,170 
4,156,077 
4,211,482 | 


162,416 
168,537 
173,918 
176,387 


pletion, onthe part of the company, 
1ave been conducted by Dr. Gray, one 
of the directors, and Mr. L. O’Beirne, 
and have had the benefit of the co- 
operation of Mr. Blake, M.P. for 
Waterford. Everything looks well 
for success. In an interview with the 
Emperor, his Majesty expressed him- 
self most favourably to the project, 
and the co-operation of some of the 
highest personages, and of numerous 
senators and deputies has been ob- 
tained. The great commercial centres 
have also shown strong desire for the 
carrying out of the undertaking, and 
Mr. Blake, on whom devolved the 
duty of conferring with the merchants 
of Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Havre, and Nantes, has obtained from 
the Chamber of Commerce of each 
resolutions in favour of the project, 
as well as memorials to Government 
soliciting encouragement for the pro- 
posal. Considering the fair and im- 
portant prospects of the enterprise, 
much praise is due to the chairman 
of the company, the present head of 
the Malcolmson firm, for his laudable 
efforts to promote it. The following 
views, taken by one of these Cham- 
bers of Commerce, farther shows the 
nature and advantages of the design, 
declaring that— 

‘*The project of transforming into a 
weekly service, with electric transmissions, 
that which is already performed by the 
departure, every fortnight, of a steam- 
boat between Galway and St. John’s and 
the United States, could not fail to ob- 
tain our complete acquiescence. The 
rapidity of the voyages of this line would 
be of the highest importance ; and we 
sincerely hope that Pp efforts may ob- 
tain the protection of the continental go- 
vernments, particularly that of France, 
and have the most complete success, in 
order that the considerable ameliorations 
which your company proposes to afford 
to the communications between the two 
continents may have as prompt an ex~ 
ecution as possible.” 


Tables comparing the commerce, 
manufactures, resources, and revenue 
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of Ireland with those of Great Britain 
show that, of all the items enume< 
rated, the deficiency of Ireland is in 
no cases so great as in her foreign 
commerce, and this is justly attri- 
buted, in large measure, to the want 
of steam communication. The large 
benefit accruing to commercial and 
manufacturing communities from the 
regular arrival and departure of steam 
vessels is now clearly understood and 
appreciated. Wherever these ships 
have been introduced manufactures 
have greatly increased, trade has 
flourished, and agricultural labour 
has received a larger reward. It isa 
mere truism that efficient means of 
conveyance is the only way by which 
commodities can be taken to a good 
market, so as to command the highest 
price. It is also a truism that wher- 
ever commodities exist for which 
there is a demand, ships will go in 
search of them ; the only question be- 
ing how far communication will de- 
velop traffic to a remunerative degree. 
In some cases trade is raised to an 
unanticipatedly high ratio by certain 
steps, such as new postal and other 
facilities. Thus, itis said that let- 
ters follow commerce ; but they do 
more, they aid and create it. Simi- 
larly, the establishment of a line of 
steamers not only takes the local pas- 
sengers and freight, but diverts much 
from other channels, and also in- 
creases the local traffic. The vast in- 
crease of commerce wherever steam 
mail lines have been set in operation 
is in proof. The subsidies granted b 
Government to ocean steam mail 
companies were accorded in acknow- 
ledgment of this principle ; and, re- 
garded as a national investment, it 
appears that while no other item of 
national expenditure has brought any 
tangible, profitable return, the pay- 
ment of some hundred thousands a- 
year to these companies has aided to 
increase the revenue by many millions 
sterling. In fact, steam-vessel roads 
by sea often pay much more than 
railways on land. 

From the premises laid down, the 
following inferences may be drawn. 
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Steam creates a market by offering 
a means of transport, and raises the 
value of articles in the hands of pro- 
ducers, without increasing the price 
to the consumer. Ireland is far be- 
hind Great Britain in the elements of 
a profitable commerce, and in no par- 
ticular so much as in steam commu- 
nication with foreign countries. The 
absence of direct steam communica- 
tion with France operates as an al- 
most absolute prohibition to the es- 
tablishment of an export trade to that 
country. On the other hand, as to 
imports, the call for large importa- 
tions of articles of food and luxury, 
and raw products, is increasing in an 
accelerated ratio every year; and is 
so sufficiently in the south-east and 
south, as to warrant the expectation 
that the in-freight of a weekly line 
of Irish and French steam-boats would 
be remunerative. The resources of 
this kingdom, almost entirely agri- 
cultural, are now in course of devel- 
opmentin a degree promising great in- 
crease of prosperity. Hitherto, while 
the commerce and industrial pursuits 
of Ireland were behindhand in extent 
and prosperity, the revenue of the 
kingdom was far behind that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, looking at the 
comparative population and area of 
cultivated land. This deficiency was 
so great that Ireland contributed, two 
years since, but little more than one- 
third of her due proportion to the 
national income. While the defi- 
ciency is plainly perceptible in every 
branch of revenue, it is most apparent 
in customs, stamp duties, and those 
sources most immediately dependent 
upon foreign commerce. Want of 
capital on the part of the occupiers of 
the soil is by far the greatest cause of 
the general poverty of this country. 
All proceedings that would add to 
their gains would, of course, aid in 
supplying this want; and from what 
has now been set forth, the es- 
tablishment of direct steam commu- 
nication with France, through the 
medium of the most convenient ports 
for such purpose, is an undoubted 
desideratum. 
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Artillery : Past, Present, and to Come. 


ARTILLERY : PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


Many of those who take an interest 
in the subject wherewith this article 

rofesses to dead will have scanned, 
if not perused throughout, the copious 
= tomes having asomewhat kin- 

red title, written by the Emperor 
of the French. If the Seberl te 
thor, after the close writing of two 
thick quarto volumes, must needs leave 
Le Passé et Vavenir de UC artillerie 
a half-told tale, how little hope can 
Maga reasonably entertain that she, in 
the course of afew pages, will be able 
to throw a new light on the now en- 
grossing subject of Artillery : past, 
present, and to come ! 

If the modesty of our intent could 
be fairly guaged, no critic, be he ever 
so bilious, would lay the charge of 
arrogance at our door. In recognising 
the past of artillery, we disclaim all 
notion of mingling the social and 
historical, with the mechanical past. 
The latter alone concerns us here; 
and it concerns us, moreover, only to 


the extent of teaching, by contrast, 
the alterations wrought upon ord- 
nance of to-day, and the expectations 
prevalent relative to ordnance for 
times to come. 

apn wre the “ present” of artil- 
lery as 2 


eing held to signify the de- 
cade ending with 1860, we shall find 
this distribution of time to be one en- 
abling us to demarcate certain phases 
of progress. After all that during 
the past few years has been written, 
— and perused concerning artil- 
ery and its functions, it is, perhaps, 
almost unnecessary to announce that 
until the year 1850 very little had 
been done in the way of making rifled 
great guns either in this country or 
elsewhere. In Sweden, Count Wah- 
rendorff had, indeed, tried his hand 
at the manufacture of rifled ord- 
nance—breech-loading ordnance, too 
—so that the Exhibition of all Na- 
tions, in Hyde Park, numbered 
amongst its contributions a cannon 
of this peculiar make. Cavalli, in 
Sardinia, had also applied himself 
to the same problem, and Lancaster 
in England. Well aware of these 
facts—well aware, too, that for the 
last century at least certain inven- 
tors, from time to time, had turned 


their attention to the rifling of ord- 
nance—still, we say that up to the 
year 1850, the idea of making efficient 
rifled ordnance had hardly taken pos- 
session of the public mind : whereas 
one may almost be permitted now to 
say, that the idea is entertained by 
most minds, and seems to have taken 
exclusive possession of many. Well, 
then, we choose the decade comprised 
between 1850 and 1860 to stand for 
the present—for the “to-day” of ar- 
tillery. This defines our notion of the 
past and the future, without farther 
explanation. 

he definition of the term past, as 
Maga chooses to understand it—name- 
ly, the long vista of years anterior to 
1850—necessarily comprehends the 
history of cannon of diverse sizes, 
functions, and materials. The anti- 
quarian will linger over these special- 
ties, pausing to touch upon many a 
point of interest foreign—not to our 
taste, indeed, but to our immediate 
object and aim. The mechanical his- 
tory of cannon, in times gone by, re- 
solves itself into the consideration of 
materials used. First of all came 
the built-up guns, staves of iron 
banded together by hoops without ; 
the whole resistance of the resulting 
ordnance being the resistance due to 
cohesive force of the binding rings. 
Next came the epoch of bronze cast 
guns; which, in Europe at least, suc- 
ceeded the ones just described, though 
in Asia it may be that bronze 
everywhere took the lead chronologi- 
cally. Thirdly, and lastly, followed the 
manufacture of ordnance from castiron. 
This much, then, concerning the mate- 
rial ofordnancein times gone by, Whe- 
ther cannon were anciently made out of 
staves and hoops, or of bronze, or of 
cast iron, they may be said to have 
proved strong enough to withstand 
all the strain put upon them ; leaving, 
usually, an overplus to spare. If can- 
non, in times past, were occasionally 
made of bronze, that was not because 
of the cohesive strength of bronze, 
but because bronze happened, for cer- 
tain reasons, to be the most convenient 
metal. Some ancient pieces of ord- 
nance are extremely large—larger 
than any dimensions to be achieved at 
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present,consistently with the strength 
necessary for taking full charges of 
modern powder. Herein lies the ex- 
planation of something that appears 
strange at first, 2.¢., why, anciently, 
ordnance could be made so large, and 
still so competent for all the uses re- 
quired ¢ In the first place, light stone 
balls were projected out of these great 
ordnance ; secondly, gunpowder was 
extremely weak. 

And this shall suffice for artillery 
of the past. As for the present—ac- 
cepting the present in the sense al- 
ready understood—tolerably well as- 
omni one may feel, that during the 
space of no previous ten years have 
s0 many conflicting notions been 
struggling for dominion over the fu- 
ture of artillery prospects. The rifled 
notion has been taken out of the 
category of things hoped for and 
placed in the category of things 
accomplished and brought to bear. 
In this, indeed, do we perceive the 
most marked characteristic of can- 
non as they are, and the chief moot- 

int of discussion in regard to the 
unctions of cannon as cannon are 
to be. Eliminate all that con- 
cerns the rifled principle, and the 
scientific future of artillery would be 
even more scant of interest than the 
history of the mechanism and science 
of its past career. Such being the 
case, what we have to say chiefly re- 
solves itself into a consideration of 
the rifled principle and its application 
to great guns. 
he first inventor who seems to 
have turned his attention to the idea 
of making efficient rifled ordnance in 
this country was Mr. Lancaster. His 
—— commenced, we believe, 
before the year 1850, and, by the out- 
break of the Russian war, they had 
been prosecuted far enough to enable 
the British Government to employ 
that gentleman’s system on various 
occasions, both in the Crimea and the 
Baltic. Unfortunately, the Lancaster 
system, at the period of the Russian 
war, was hardly advanced enough to 
fulfil the expectations it had begotten. 
And this is a remark no less appli- 
cable to the projectile employed than 
to the gun. As for the latter, a false 
spirit of parsimony induced the Go- 
vernment to remain content with 
boring out ordinary service guns to 
the necessary calibre ; without, in any 
way, strengthening them. And then, 
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as concerns defective construction of 
the projectile, that is a matter which 
will most appropriately come under 
consideration when Mr. Lancaster’s 
system, as applied to small-arms, has 
been noted, the application of which 
has, in the case of small-arms, as- 
suredly enabled him to leave all com- 
petitors in background. 

Seeing that rifle motion is rotation, 
and that a rifie barrel is a hollow 
screw, the questions which the prac- 
tical gun-maker has to set himself 
are these: what shall be the exact 
character of the screw? How many 
threads shall the screw have? What 
shall be the pitch or divergence of 
these screw-threads? Shall the screw 
be equal in pitch, or shall its degree 
of pitch gain or be more abrupt at the 
muzzle end of the barrel than it was 
at the breech? Now, Lancaster 
abolished, in one sense, the screw- 
thread altogether; in another sense, 
he modified the two-grooved rifle in 
such a manner that the Lancaster 
bore became an oval, the screw 
function being retained, though the 
grooves had utterly disappeared. In 
a short article, one must take the 
reader’s acquaintance with many 
points for granted, otherwise the 
immediate subject of regard would 
be drawn out to an inordinate length. 
We choose to take the point for 
granted that all who peruse this ar- 
ticle—caring to understand it—need 
not be told of the most obvious char- 
acteristic of the Lancaster system of 
oval bore rifling. One function, how- 
ever, of the Lancaster small-arm rifle 
is not so evident, and would be passed 
by unheeded were special attention 
not directed to it: we mean the pecu- 
liarity of what is called the gauning 
twist. We believe that all the Lan- 
caster small-arms are rifled in such 
manner that the rifling increases in 
abruptness in the direction of breech 
to muzzle. For this gaining twist in 
small-arms—using leaden bullets— 
there are many advocates; but the 
mechanical objections against it are so 
strong, whenever the employment of 
iron shot and shell is involved, as in 
the case of artillery, that the subject 
of wonder is—not that Lancaster has 
ceased to construct artillery on the 
ve twist system—but that heever 
applied to artillery a system quite com- 
patible with the function of a leaden 
shot indeed, but averse to the condi- 
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tions of an iron projectile. Urged by 
certain considerations—not necessary 
to be discussed, inasmuch as they 
have been cast aside—the earlier Lan- 
easter ordnance. were all made on the 
system of the gaining twist ; and this 
we believe to have been one cause of 
their blowing off occasionally at the 
muzzle, not bursting as has often been 
said of them. 

But the chief—there are some who 
aver the only—cause of the insuffi- 
ciency of the Lancaster ordnance, as 
tested during the Russian war, was im- 
— manufacture of the shells. 

hese shells were of wroughtiron, oval, 
to match with the oval contour of any 
section of the chase of the correspond- 
ing gun, but not spirally oval. If the 
gun, instead of being a rifled gun, had 
merely been a straight-bored gun, dif- 
fering from other straight-bored guns 
in the matter of its ovality, then the 
projectiles would have fitted the bore 
absolutely. Not only had these pro- 
jectiles to accommodate themselves 
to the contour of a screw, but that 
screw an uneven one. Thus arose an 
enormous strain, an enormous waste 
of power. That the system of oval- 
boring, in the presence of difficulties 
like these, answeredin any case, argues 
well for the general excellence of the 
system. But an error of utmost gra- 
vity in the construction of these shells 
has yet to be pointed out. For the 
purposes of illustration, the Lancaster 

shell may be compared, for general 
contour, to a sugar loaf. Each shell, 
instead of being manufactured, as 
it should have been, in one single 
piece, was manufactured in two pieces ; 
the base being attached to the conical 
part by a weld joint. Now, the weld- 
ing had only to be imperfect occasion- 
y (what welding is not occasionally 
imperfect) and the flame of the gun- 
charge could penetrate and blow up 
the shell: which, blowing up, the 
muzzle of the gun would be occasion- 
ally blown away. Just at the time 
when these accidents were takin 
place several competitors cael 
the field; of whom Sir William 
Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth are 
ary a the most noteworthy. We 
shall have a word for the Armstrong 


and Whitworth systems, respectively, 
by-and-by; but this is the fitting 
place to state that the Lancaster sys- 
tem of muzzle-loading with an oval 
shell—the system which failed, some 


years ago, to accomplish what was 
anticipated of it—has been modified 
and seemingly divested of every point 
of shortcoming. Mr. Lancaster has 
done away with the gaining twist, 
and his shells are now fashioned of 
the fitting spiral oval contour, toaccord 
with the oval rifle bore. Under these 
modifications the Lancaster shells 
need not be made, indeed arenot made, 
of wrought iron. Cast iron answers 
perfectly well; and is the material 
now employed. To speak of the Lan- 


caster system as still extant, and 
pushed on to what seems very like 
perfection, may fall strangely upon 
the ears of many. Mr. Lancaster 
adopted a course of action universally 
approved by scientific men, but not uni- 
versally followed by some candidates 
for honours in the line of rifled ord- 
nance invention. He has thrown all 
his energy into the task of finding out 
shortcomings and surmounting them: 
instead of = the same, or per- 
haps a greater amount of energy into 
the task of veiling shortcomings and 
denying their existence. Knowing as 
we do the success which Mr. Lancaster 
hasachieved with hisaltered rified ord- 
nance, we shall not be surprised to find 
hereafter that cannon oval-bored on 
the new Lancastersystem are therifled 
uns of the British service ; and this 
or rifled ordnance of all dimensions. 
Unquestionably, the greatest deside- 
ratum now is—in the matter of rifled 
ordnance—to discover some efficient 
plan of rifling service guns. Concede 
that Armstrong’s and Whitworth’s 
systems are intrinsically perfect, if 
you like; concede this, for the sake 
of present argument, that is to say: 
still, however perfect, they are costly 
arms, difficult and slow to make, and 
liable to get out of order. Concede 
them perfect to the absolute—for ar- 
gument’s sake that is to say—still the 
rifling of service guns would be in 
many respects desirable. Neither Mr. 
Whitworth norSirWilliam Armstrong 
has succeeded in effecting this. Both 
have tried again and again, both have 
failed as often. Of course, we know 
quite well that the genius and quality 
of the Armstrong gun, properly so 
called, involves breech-loading, and a 
projectile covered with lead for its 
envelope. Of course we know that 
Sir William Armstrong is far too good 
a mechanician to have imagined the 
possibility of changing an ordinary 
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service cannon into a rifled cannon of 
this kind. True, but Armstrong has 
tried other expedients, among these 
the shunting-groove principle, as it is 
called, «.¢., the principle of making 
the shot or shell go down along one 
set of grooves and come out alon 
another. Like other expedients tried 
by Sir William Armstrong to render 
service guns eligible, the shunting- 
groove system has failed ; so, in like 
manner, has every expedient devised 
by Mr. Whitworth for rifling service 
ordnance efficiently. Lancaster’s sys- 
tem lends itself perfectly well to the 
rifling of service ordnance, as recent 
experiments have proved. And here 
insensibly have we wandered away 
from the ee present into the 
artillery future. It cannot be helped. 
So little is fixed, so much is changing 
in what concerns the functions of ar- 
tillery, that one is impelled to mix up 
speculations as to what may be with 
actualities of to-day. 

We were speaking of the desirable- 
ness of rifling service ordnance. To 
think of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of guns serviceable to look 
at, competent for all the purposes of 
non-rifled guns, but to be thrown out 
of work or rendered useless outright 
if one-half of what is now anticipated 
of rifled ordnance be hereafter made 
clear and perfected, no wonder the 
scheme of rifling ordinary service can- 
non should be so oom advocated. 
To do this seems a simple matter at 
a first glance ; but, if quite so simple 
as it looks, the problem would have 
been definitively solved ere this. 
Firstly, there is no changing the ser- 
vice gunsinto breech-loaders. Muzzle- 
loaders they are, and muzzle-loaders 
they must continue to be. It becomes, 
then, a question what extent and in 
what manner the rifle rotation can be 
imparted to an iron missileinserted by 
the muzzle. Two general means of ac- 
complishing this are suggested: they 
are, firstly, the use of a mechanically- 
fitting projectile ; secondly, the use of 
some sort of compound oe 
which, loading easily, shall expand 
under the force of gunpowder. Mr. 
‘Whitworth may be considered to take 
the lead in advocating the system of 
mechanical fit, as it has been somewhat 
vaguely denominated. This notion he 
has tried out on service guns no less 
than on Whitworth guns, pur sang ; 
but whether in one case or the other no 
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good has come of it. Foremost in his 
advocacy of the expansion principle is 
Mr. Bashley Britten, whose shot and 
shells for muzzle-loading guns have 
at least been as successful as the 
Armstrong shot and shell used in 
connexion with the Armstrong breech- 
loading ordnance. But similar objec- 
tions lie against both—objections so 
grave, indeed, that cota all com- 
pound shells, with lead for one of 
their component parts, will have to 
beabandoned. The Britten projectile 
may be described as an ordnance En- 
field shot. In function both are alike, 
though, as to material, different, the 
Enfield bullet being lead and wood ; 
the Britten projectile, iron, lead, and 
wood. Seeing the readiness with 
which the soft, yielding metal (lead) 
adapts itself to rifle exigencies, few 
suggested ideas would seem more na- 
tural than that of combining lead 
with iron, and thus accomplishing for 
great guns what lead alone accom- 
plishes for rifled small-arms. For - 
weal or woe Mr. Britten has commit- 
ted himself to this system ; so has Sir 
William Armstrong. Itis bad—fatally 
bad; and for the following reasons :— 
Imprimis, whenever lead comes into 
contact with iron, and the two are 
kept in contact sufficiently long, the 
iron perishes away—is destroyed; and 
if the contact be promoted by some 
intermediate metal, the destructive 
agency is still more intensified. The 
Armstrong projectiles have each a 
lead envelope olineed on ; the Britten 
shot and shell have each, attached to 
the base, a hollow cup of lead soldered. 
If firing with either of these projec- 
tiles be conducted soon after the lead 
has been soldered on, the result is 
usually satisfactory. Far otherwise 
is it when a lead-compounded shot or 
shell has been kept any considerable 
time, especially if that time has been 
occupied wholly or partially on ship- 
board at sea. Under these cireum- 
stances, the lead portion of the shot 
or shell gets loosened, and spins 
away in transitu; thus not only spoil- 
ing the trajectory, but scattering death 
and devastation amongst friendly 
troops, over whose heads artillery 
shot have often to be fired. As we 
stated in last month’s number, the 
Armstrong projectiles have, in the 
course of the Chinese campaign, given 
rise to many casualties in this way. 
On one occasion, the 44th Regiment 
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had more troops struck down by lead 
ae spun away from Armstrong 
shells than by the whole Tartar force 
ranged against them—cavalry, infan- 
try, artillery. Though the rifling of 
service guns be desirable, as a matter 
of expediency, even if the power and 
range should not quite equai rifled 
ordnance of similar calibre, specially 
made, yet the proposition of construct- 
ing efficient muzzle-loading rifled ar- 
tillery is one which has a much 
higher aim than that of mere tempo- 
rary expediency. The opinion is fast 
gaining ground that, whatever may 
be finality as to small ordnance— 
field-pieces for example—breech-load- 
ing in the case of heavy ordnance will 
have to be abandoned. All the larger 
Armstrongs are not only difficult to 
make, and expensive, but no cer- 
tain means have yet been devised 
for cutting off the escape of gas at 
the breech juncture. The last ex- 
pedient is a sort of wad made of tin, 
and placed behind the powder. That 
an expedient of this sort has been 
deemed necessary shows the gravity 
of difficulties under which Sir William 
Armstrong has laboured. Independ- 
ently of this breech leakage, the breech 
pieces of Armstrong guns are not 
unfrequently blown out. In the 
late Chinese campaign this happened 
whilst a battery of Armstrong guns 
was engaged against the Tartars. 
The two guns to which the casualty 
happened were put hors de combat 
for the day. Not a shot could be 
fired from them until they had been 
put in order by the corps of skilled 
artificers who accompany the Arm- 
strong guns. Connect these difficul- 
ties and dangers with the spinning 
away of the leaden envelope from 
time to time—regard them altogether 
and in relation to the future of the 
Armstrong guns—then that future 
will not seem very cheering. But 
even when Armstrong guns and pro- 
jectiles are doing their best, the ad- 
vantages of this system do not seem 
well made out, even for field pieces. 
They take longer to charge than muz- 
zle-loaders; and, when compared with 
the best muzzle-loadingrifle ordnance, 
their accuracy is not at all superior. 


Inasmuch as breech-loading small- 


arms are much quicker to charge 
than muzzle-loaders, it was inferred 
that breech-loading artillery would 
be quicker to charge than artillery 
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loaded by the muzzle. With one 
exception oe known, but am- 
properly , as Clay’s), the re- 
sult has been otherwise; hence one 
of the presumed advantages of breech- 
loaders over muzzle-loaders has not 
been made apparent. Itis necessary 
to advert to one series of conditions 
under which, supposing breech-load- 
ing ordnance equal in every respect 
to muzzle-loading ordnance, save in 
rapidity of charging, the breech- 
loaders would, though slower of ma- 
nipulation, present clear advantages. 
We advert to the conditions imposed 
by casemated batteries and the port- 
holes of ships. Undoubtedly the act 
of charging a breech-loading cannon 
does not involve so much exposure 
of human life as the act of charging 
a muzzle-loader. If, then, breech- 
loaders of heavy calibre could be made 
efticient in all respects, the balance of 
advantages in favour of them, for the 
purposes indicated, might be on their 
side, even though they might be more 
slow tohandle. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is in very large ordnance that 
breech-loading systems signally and 
utterly break down. Seeing that the 
use of muzzle-loading rifled ordnance 
imposes on an artillerist the alterna- 
tive of employing a mechanically fit- 
ting projectile of hard material, or a 
projectile that expands somewhat 
after the fashion of a Minie or Enfield 
bullet, and seeing that the system of 
a mechanical fit, pus et simple, has 
not been successful hitherto, the Prus- 
sians have given attention to papier 
maché, as a soft material substitute 
for lead. It would answer very well 
if one of two results, as a constant, 
could be always depended upon. If 
the papier maché appendage would 
always stay on, or if it would always 
come away, the result would be satis- 
factory. Hitherto neither the one nor 
the other has constantly happened ; 
wherefore, though fragments of papier 
maché are not heavy enough to do 
much harm to outlying troops, the 
trajectory has been made wild and 
uncertain by the projectile’s ever vary- 
ing weight. 

n speculating on future artille 
resources, it is necessary to speak wi 
much reservation concerning the built- 
up iets in contradistinction to the 
employment of one metal. Justly or 

justly, we in this country have 
taken the point for granted that 
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bronze, i.e, gun-metal, is a material 
unadapted to the exigencies of rifled 
ordnance. The French have thought 
otherwise, and have justified their 
— by the construction of very 
efficient rifled bronze field-pieces. If 
bronze be not eligible, then it appears 
to be still an open question whether 
ordinary cast iron guns, or the same 
fortified externally, may either or both 
of them prove strong enough to with- 
stand the strain imposed by the dis- 
charge of rifled ordnance. If not, the 
only seeming alternative would appear 
to found in the construction of 
built-upguns. Armstrong, Whitworth, 
Mallet, and Blakely have all advocated 
the built-up system; but of these, 
Blakely alone has formed his ord- 
nance of metallic layers, shrunk on 
concentrically with defined and pre- 
calculated contractile power, in such 
manner that each layer should press 
in the ratio necessary for giving ade- 
quate strength to layers within. The 
gunsof Armstrong and the larger guns 
of Whitworth are built up of various 
pieces, indeed, but the layers are not 
superimposed according to any calcu- 
lated degree of strength required. 
Since the project of fortifying the 
sides of ships of war with iron plates 
has been put into execution on the 
Gloire, in France, and on the Warrior, 
in this country, the difficulty of decid- 
ing on the best sort of naval heavy 
guns is much increased. Some ar- 
tillerists would deal with these iron- 
clad monsters by punching holes in 
their protective armour, a scheme 
which would necessarily involve the 
employment of rifled ordnance throw- 
ing solid shot. Other authorities 
maintain that though shells of dimen- 
sions now known and employed would 
be of no avail against iron plates four 
or five inches thick, yet by shells of 
much larger size—shells holding each 
a bursting charge of 25 or 30 lbs. of 
powder, the demolition of iron-clad 
ships is to be accomplished. This, of 
course, begs the assumption that it 
will be possible to manufacture artil- 
lery big enough to take such shells, 
and fire them with effect. Nota few 
authorities—good practical authori- 
ties, too—express their belief that 
naval battles will have to be finished 
by round unrifled shot and shell, as 
heretofore ; and all practical men 
utterly smile at the idea of utilizing 
the enormously long range, so much 
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vaunted by Mr. Whitworth. The fact 
is not generally known, that the long 
range achieved by Whitworth’s guns 
is achieved under circumstances ren- 
dering them totally unavailable. Per- 
—_ the Whitworth ordnance are the 
wildest shooting cannon extant. At 
Southport, in July last, near 100 shot 
were fired by some Whitworth 
suns, at a target 1,000 yards distant. 
The target was not once hit; and 
worse still, a muzzle-loading Whit- 
worth being tried at Woolwich, not 
six weeks ago, missed a target 12 feet 
square, at 500 yards, eight times out 
of thirteen. Mr. Whitworth isa good 
mechanician ; but he has, up to the 
time being, utterly failed to make a 
rifled cannon worthy of adoption in 
any service. The public ee not 
quite understand this. Mr. Whitworth 
has had some powerful advocacy. The 
leading journal for a time was very 
favourable to Mr. Whitworth’s pre- 
tensions; and, of course, the Army 
and Navy Gazette (which, like our fa- 
cetious contemporary, Punch, never 
differed from the leading journal in 
any thing), followed suit. But the 
Times has ceased to laud a system of 
artillery which from the first might 
be seen to be defective in principle, 
and the utter incompetence of which 
every succeeding experiment has 
tended to demonstrate. It is remark- 
able to notice to how small an extent 
British journalism has furnished to 
the publica reasoned statement of the 
points and merits of this artillery 
question, expounding systems, not 
poe. Articles, indeed, there have 

en enough ; but, for the most part, 
articles penned by totally incompetent 
a. as some very glaring mistakes 
1ave evidenced. The organization of 
a popular journal is a political organ- 
ization, and that necessarily. The 
political staff employed on even the 
most humble of daily papers is always 
respectable, though all the staff, and 
the editor too, may do scant justice 
to a scientific topic—say gunnery, for 
example, or, it may be, the determin- 
ation of a point on archeology. 
Unfortunately, however, the notion 
of universal talent prevails in the 
editorial rooms of some newspapers, 
hinc ille lachryme. But what shall 
be said of the Quarterly Review, 
in depreciation of the strictures of 
which Sir Howard Douglas, the ve- 
teran, has published a rejoinder in 
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the form of a pamphlet now lying 
beforeus. The author of “Naval Gun- 
nery” speculates amusingly enough on 
the question, “What manner of man 
is my antagonist ?” 


‘« The writer of the article is evidently 
not a sailor,for he knows nothing of ships. 
He cannot ‘be a soldier, or he would 
scarcely have indulged in unfeeling sar- 
casm against Peninsular officers, in an 
article which named one of them. Heis 
not a military engineer, or he would have 
opened my work on ‘Modern Systems 
of Fortification,’ in which he would have 
found an interesting account of Fergus- 
son's system of fortification formed en- 
tirely of earthworks, to the exclusion of 
all works of masonry or rigid materials, 
and by its perusal he would have been 
fortified against any admission of ma- 
sonry defences, for the covering of which 
with iron plates he must be deemed an 
advocate, as a corollary to his advocacy 
of applying iron defences to land-bat- 
teries instead ofconstructing them wholly 
of earth. Hecannot bea practical artil- 
lerist, seeing the strange mess he has 
made in treating of fuses. Having 
shown what he is not, I must leave it to 
the reader to find out what he is.” 


Assuredly, the Quarterly reviewer 
has laid himself open to this amount 
of criticism, and something more. The 
article, “Iron Sides and Wooden 
Walls,” however cleverly written in 


one sense, bears within itself conclu- 


sive evidence that it was not written 
by one practically conversant with the 
subject. Tohavementioned Norton’s 
liquid fire (wrongly so called), as one 
of the substances used at this time, 
or indeed ever used, for charging 
naval shells, is sufficient evidence 
that the writer was a sciolist, and 
nothing more, in all that relates to 
the subject of naval shells. With 
two solitary exceptions, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Morning Post, it 
is at once remarkable and lamentable 
to reflect on the oblivion of public 
interests which has come over the 
London newspapers, in reference to 
the great artillery question. Not one 
of the metropolitan journals—the 
Morning Chronicle excepted—stated 
the fact, that an 80-pounder of Mr. 
Whitworth’s make, purchased by the 
government, blew up after a few dis- 
charges. Not one London newspaper, 
except the Morning Chronicle, pro- 
claimed the absolute and utter fail- 
ure of Mr. Whitworth’s Ordnance at 
Southport, in July last. Nay, even 
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the Army and Navy Gazette pro- 
nounced the experiments a success. 
This was not creditable. Simply 
amusing is the ignorance of a week] 
contemporary, who says the British 
troops in China were snatched from 
destruction, as from a fire, by the ter- 
rible efficiency of the Armstrong 
guns. 

That some efficient means of rifling 
heavy ordnance will be discovered, or 
rather perhaps that the best amongst 
several eflicient means will be deter- 
mined, there seems little room to 
doubt. Far more open to doubt is 
the question whether, supposing the 
difficulties of manufacturing rifled 
ordnance of large calibre all sur- 
mounted, the rifle principle possesses 
inherent advantages so numerous that 
the ability to fire round unrifled shot 
upon certain occasions would be no 
longerdesirable. Professionalopinion 
seems drifting to the belief that for 
certain purposes round shot would be 
more efficient than elongated rifled 
balls. Not only is the initial velo- 
city of round shot greater, but they 
ricochet straight, which rifled pro- 
jectiles do not, and cannot. Owin 
to the greater initial velocity of roun 
shot, their battering effect at short or 
battering distances, would be more 
considerable, and the ability to rico- 
chet without lateral divergence, is a 
pee so considerable that the artil- 
erist cannot afford to throw it away. 
We believe, then, that the rifled can- 
non of times to come—heavy cannon, 
at least—will be constructed on some 
sort of model enabling them to be 
loaded at the muzzle, and upon oceca- 
sion to discharge round shot. We 
believe that lead in any form of ar- 
rangement as an appendage to ord- 
nance shot and shell will have to be 
abandoned; and the circumstance 
would not surprise us much, if some 
modification of the papier maché ar- 
rangement, brought to bear in Prussia 
up to a certain point, may not be car- 
ried out to absolute perfection in the 
artillery service of this country. And 
now to conclude, we will ask a ques- 
tion :— England is manufacturing 

eat guns for all the world; manu- 

acturing for Italy, for America, for 
Russia, for any body—imperial, king- 
ly, presidential, any body, every oan 
who cares to pay the fitting equiv- 
alent of bullion for great guns—well, 
now suppose the Chancellor of the 











Exchequer were to tax great guns on 
export. People who fight ought to 
pay for the luxury. Sorrow the day 
when fighting is made too easy ; and 
what a protection it would be to 
emperors, kings, princes, presidents, 
filibusters, id genus omne, to re- 
ceive their great guns properly tested 
and warranted safe; ay, and grand 
dukes too, for that matter. Now we 
have something to tell about a can- 
nonand a grand duke—t is absolutely 
true, we have it on high authority. 
A while ago the Russian Government 
ordered a cannon of the Mersey Iron 
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and Steel Company (Mr. Clay, Ma- 


nager),... . let our informant tell 
the rest. “The cannon was rifled like 
Armstrong’s, and breech loading on 
Clay’s plan. The Grand Duke 
Michael went in person to see prac- 
tice from it on its arrival at St. 
Petersburgh (or rather Cronstadt), 
believing it to have been thoroughly 
tested ; it burst at the third round, 
killing one man and the Duke’s two 
carriage horses. This should be 
known, but I do not like to write it 
in my own name, though I can vouch 
for the truth of it.” 





SIR HENRY MARSH, BART., M.D., T.C.D., F.K. & Q.C.P. 


AttuoucH the Dublin University» the above-named Francis, who, to- 


Magazine has not failed, during the 
lifetime of the eminent physician 
whose name heads the present article, 
to afford a place in its pages to his 
history,* yet we cannot forbear, now 
that his career has been closed, and 
the bond which connected him with 
the profession which he loved, and 
with society which loved him, has 
been severed, to devote a further 
space to the same subject—not alone 
for the purpose of exhibiting to our 
present readers a biographical sketch 
of this remarkable man, but also for 
the sake of recording our well-deserved 
respect for his memory. 

s the space at our disposal is 
limited, we must, without further 
preface, enter upon the duty which 
we have undertaken. 

The family whence Sir Henry Marsh 
sprung, originally resided in Glouces- 
tershire, and through the intermar- 
riage of one of its members, Francis 
Marsh, with a sister of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, father of Lady Hyde, 
Countess of Clarendon, and grand- 
father of Anne, wife of James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James II., be- 
came connected with the then reign- 
ing families of England. The first of 
this family who resided in Ireland 
was Dr. Francis Marsh, grandson of 


ber, 1841. 







*See an excellent memoir of Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., in our number for Decem- 
From this article we shall have occasion to quote freely. 


wards the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, was transferred from 
the see of Kilmore to that of Dublin, 
having previously held some of the 
highest ecclesiastical dignities. The 
father of Sir Henry was great grand- 
son of the Archbishop ; and in tracing 
back his genealogy it is not unworthy 
of remark, that not only he himself, 
but his father and grandfather, son 
of the Archbishop, were members and 
ministers of the Church of England, 
a membership which was not disturb- 
ed until the late baronet separated 
from her communion, a step which 
seemed by no means probable ; for 
not alone on his father’s side, in an 
uninterrupted line, as we have seen, 
but also on his mother’s, who was a 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Wolseley, 
his hereditary religious tendencies 
would satel have inclined him to 
have adhered to the form of worship 
observed by his forefathers.t Into 
the minute history of his paternal 
ancestry it is not our desire to enter, 
otherwise we might furnish particu- 
lars whereby it could be seen that, 
through matrimonial alliances, influ- 
ential connexions were formed, as, for 
instance, with the noble house of Kil- 
dare. And so as relates to his maternal 
ancestry, we shall content ourselves 


¢ Since the foregoing was written we have learned that Marsh's retirement from 
church membership was effected through the instrumentality of a female relative 
of his mother—who died before her son Henry had completed his first year. 
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by observing that a connexion existed 
between the families of Molyneux and 
Marsh, through the marriage of the 
late baronet’s maternal grandfather, 
Sir Richard Wolseley, with a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Molyneux, the first 
Irish physician who was raised to the 

of baronet, and who, like his 
descendant, now occupying our at- 
tention, was allowed by universal 
consent to hold the high position 
of that of leading physician of Dublin. 
Through the alliance just mentioned 
with the family of Sir Thomas Moly- 
neux, who married a daughter of Dr. 
Howard, the families of Molyneux 
and Marsh became connected with 
the noble house of Wicklow. 

Sir Henry was born at Loughrea, 
county Galway, in 1790, and at the 
age of nine years was sent to a classical 
school in his native town, which was 
distinguished for the number of cele- 
brated scholars it produced. 

It would appear, however, that it 
was not the intention of his father, 
the Rey. Robert Marsh, to provide his 
son with an extensive classical educa- 
tion; for at the age of twelve he was 
removed to Killinane, of which parish 
his father was rector, where he was 
apparently destined to pursue an agri- 
cultural life. From this intention, 
however, he was diverted, in conse- 
quence of an accidental meeting which 
took place between him, while engaged 
in watering one of his father’s horses, 
and astranger, who happened to have 
been a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and an intimate friend of 
Marsh’suncle—the Rev. Digby Marsh, 
a Fellow and distinguished member 
of the University. This stranger hav- 
ing expatiated on the advantages of 
a university career, and the eminence 
to which, if successful, it is sure to 
lead, had the effect of completely 
changing Marsh’s destiny; and so 
eagerly and determinedly did he re- 
solve to give up agricultural pursuits, 
that within a year he was enabled to 
enter college under his cousin, Mr. 
(now the Right Hon.) Philip Cecil 
Crampton, who has lately retired 
from the Bench, full of years and of 
honours. 

In 1812 Marsh graduated in Arts, 
having previously received premiums 
in his iokianeieeie course ; but it 
does not appear that he devoted him- 
self exclusively to classical or scien- 
tific study. On the contrary, paint- 
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ing, poetry, and works of fiction, occu- 
|e some portion of his time. Upon 
eaving college it was proposed by his 
father that the .profession of the 
Church, which claimed so many of 
his kindred, should in like manner 
claim him. To this proposal Marsh, 
on conscientious grounds, objected ; 
and although a temporary alienation 
of paternal affection was the conse- 
quence, yet we have no reason to re- 
gret his determination ; for otherwise 
medicine would not have gained such 
an acquisition. 

The denomination to which Marsh 
joined himself was that founded by 
John Walker, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, after whom his followers were 
called. It is not our province to 
enter upon a consideration of Marsh’s 
objections to Church principles. We 
only know that he never, in ordinary 
conversation, expressed objection to 
Church doctrines; and also that du- 
ring the time he had a country resi- 
dence at Knockmaroon, he not unfre- 
quently attended Castleknock church, 
and since 1856 he occasionally attend- 
ed St. Matthias’s, in this city. 

Having declined to take upon him- 
self the ministerial office, he re- 
solved to join the Army Medical De- 
partment, which, at the time (the 
period of the Peninsular campaign), 
required a very limited course of 
study. His resolution on this oc- 
casion was not of that determined 
stamp which, both before and sub- 
sequently, characterized him ; for, 
instead of preparing for the army, he 
was, by the advice of his cousin, Dr. 
John Crampton, apprenticed to the 
late Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.,a man 
who, like his distinguished pupil, oc- 
cupied the first place in his own pro- 
fessional department. Sir Philip— 
who was, at this period, oneof the sur- 
gece of the Meath Hospital, having 

or his colleagues Drs. Egan and 
Cheyne as physicians, and Messrs. 
Richards, Dease, Roneys, and Hewson 
as surgeons, finding that the means 
for prosecuting anatomical studies 
were of a very limited nature, pro- 
vided a loft at the rere of his then 
residence in Dawson-street, in order 
to supply this deficiency. Marsh did 
not wholly pursue his anatomical in- 
vestigations in this locality, but was 
a student at the medical school in 
Peter-street, founded by the late Mr. 
Kirby, in 1810, and now called the 
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Ledwich School, in commemoration 
of one of its able proprietors, a dis- 
tinguished anatomist and experienced 
coe, the. late’ Mr. Thomas 

Lawkesworth Ledwich. We have 
not been able to learn that Marsh, as 
a student, applied himself with great 
energy to the attainment of surgical 
knowledge, and therefore lean to the 
belief that medicine, rather than sur- 
gery—an incorrect form of expression, 
as if the former did not include the 
latter—attracted his attention. If 
this opinion, which we put forward 
as a mere conjecture, be not incorrect, 
it turned out to his advantage; for, 
in consequence of having received a 
dissecting wound, whereby he lost a 

ortion of the forefinger of his right 
Seed he was necessarily obliged, un- 
less he gave up his profession alto- 
gether, to confine himself to the theory 
and practice of medicine. 

Be this as it may, we do not thence 
infer that the surgical education 
which he received specially from his 
renowned master, and generally from 
his able colleagues, had no influence 
on his subsequent career. It tended 
in no small measure to make his mind 


more comprehensive, and helped to 
form that extraordinary ability which 


he possessed of reviewing, almost in- 
stantaneously, the combinations and 
complications of diseases, and, quick 
as thought, to penetrate their myste- 
ries. If there be such a gift as medi- 
cal inspiration the subject of our 
sketch enjoyed it. It was the fruit 
of study, however, in its legitimate 
and wide sense, of close and vigilant 
observation, both of disease itself and 
its modifications, as influenced by 
treatment and by epidemical, consti- 
tutional, and physiological causes. 
These and such like, acting upon a 
mind consecrated to his profession, 
not unaccountably raised him to the 
elevation which he enjoyed. After 
having graduated in medicine at Trin- 
ity College, and obtained the licence 
of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians in 1818, he resided on the 
Continent for two years, and attended 
chiefly the Hospital La Charité, at 
Paris, where he particularly applied 
himself to the study of the physical 
signs of thoracic disease. In 1820, 
Dr. John Crampton having been ap- 

ointed physician to Dr. Steevens’ 

ospital, Marsh was elected junior 
physician to the same institution ; 
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where, with unfailing vigour, he 
added to his reflective mind fresh 
supplies of medical facts, and b 
the facility and adaptedness with 
which he dispensed the resources 
which he acquired, and the happiness 
of the method with which he imparted 
knowledge in his clinical lectures, he 
received no small celebrity, an earnest 
or foretaste, as it were, of that which 
afterwards became so fully developed. 
From this office he was subsequently, 
on the death of Dr. John Crampton, 
in 1840, raised to that of senior phy- 
sician, the duties of which he did not 
cease to execute until he was obliged 
to surrender his charge, when the 
multiplicity of his private engage- 
ments left even him, whose activit 
never flagged, no option. He retained, 
however, the title of its visiting phy- 
sician, just as that most respected 
and able surgeon, Mr. Cusack, retains 
that of visiting surgeon. 

Shortly after his first appointment to 
Dr. Steevens’s, upon finding that Dub- 
lin contained no institution for the ma- 
nagement of the diseases of children, 
Marsh, in conjunction with our highly 
esteemed friend and most experienced 
physician, Dr. Johnson, late Master 
of the Rotundo Hospital, provided 
against this deficiency by establishing 
an institution of the kind, now situate 
in Pitt-street, but at first placed at 
the rere of his then residence, in 
Molesworth-street. Marsh was, no 
doubt, interested in this undertaking, 
not only for the sake of improving the 
knowledge of the diseases of children, 
and their treatment, but also on ac- 
count of his well marked love for 
children—a characteristic which never 
failed him. 

In 1822 he assisted to form the 
Park-street School of Medicine, now 
St. Mark’s Ophthalmic Hospital, as 
established by Mr. Wilde. Asaschool 
of medicine it has been discontinued, 
and its valuable museum, which 
was so ably tended by the inde- 
fatigable Houston, is at present the 
er of the Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. The part which Sir Henry took 
in the formation of this school, in 
conjunction with Drs. Cusack, Graves, 
Wilmot, and Jacob, must be regarded 
as an unmistakable evidence of his 
anxiety to facilitate the means of me- 
dical education, of which the cireum- 
stance just quoted is not a solitary 
example ; for in 1857 he inaugurated 
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the opening of the medical school at 
that time erected, and still continued 
in connexion with Dr. Steevens’s Hos- 
pital. For five years Marsh lectured 
onthe practiceof physicat Park-street 
with such ability, credit to himself, 
and advantage to his hearers, that 
at the expiration of this term, he was 
appointed Professor of Physic at the 
Co lege of Surgeons, in succession to 
Dr. Whitley Stokes, Fellow of Trinity 
College, father and immediate pre- 
decessor in the office of Regius 
Professor of Dr. William Stokes, 
Senior Physician to the Meath Hos- 
pital, who has shed such lustre upon 
the Dublin school, and whose eminent 
services and skill have been so fitly 
recognised by the Government in ap- 
pointing him Physician-in-Ordinary to 
the ae in Ireland, in succession to 
Sir Henry Marsh. This chair he like- 
wise held for a similar period of five 
years, and terminated his connexion 
with this institution, to which he 
ascribed much of his subsequent 
SUCCESS. 

In five years after his retirement 
from the last-named professorial chair, 
he was appointed Physician-in-Ordi- 
nary tothe QueeninIreland,andin1839 
created a baronet, contemporaneously 
with Sir Philip Crampton, during the 
Viceroyalty of the Marquis of Nor- 
manby. Public honours, however, did 
not flow upon him through the favour 
of the Governmentalone. Those who 
were pre-eminently qualified to judge 
of his professional status, evinced their 
high opinion of his worth by electing 
him to the presidential chair of the 
King and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians; while those who had the charge 
of many of the public medical insti- 
tutions of Dublin, as the Rotundo, 
City of Dublin, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
&c., named him to the office of consult- 
ing physician. 

aving thusseen that Marsh reached 
the highest elevation open to him, it 
may not be amiss to inquire what was 
the chief element of his success. In 
reply, we answer—The unyielding de- 
termination which he formed to pur- 
sue, with undeviating fidelity, the line 
of conduct which he selected, coupled 
with an invincible energy in further- 
ance of the object in view, despite 
all hindrances. It is not easy—per- 
haps we might say possible—for those 
whoare unacquainted with the nature, 
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the vast extent, and variety of infor- 
mation which the thoroughly educated 
physician must have acquired, and 
must continue to acquire, in order to 
qualify him to aspire to, and keep firm 
hold of, such eminence as did Sir 
Henry, to realize the special necessity 
for these qualities as applied to medi- 
cine ; for not only must its great and 
leading fundamentals, and a know- 
ledge of its advances be understood 
and acquired, but the same rule must 
be applied to its collateral branches. 
To take a subordinate example, and 
not one of the higher branches of me- 
dicine, medical formule and new re- 
medies are from day to day presented 
to the notice of the medical public. 
How unbecoming on the part of one 
who had the amplest opportunities of 
testing them, not only to neglect to do 
so when practicable, but to allow the 
occasion to pass by through ignorance 
of their existence, or of their mode of 
administration. Such a man was not 
Sir Henry ; and well do we remem- 
ber an observation of one of the most 
skilful apothecaries of this city, who, 
when talking on the subject of phar- 
maceutical chemistry, said, “ How 
wonderful is Sir Henry’s knowledge 
of the art of compounding.” 

We are far from wishing to be un- 
derstood as pronouncing that the ac- 
quisition of the qualitiesabove referred 
to is to be taken for more than its 
worth; it is only valuable when di- 
rected and governed aright. And 
hence, in forming an estimate of its 
value as conducive to Marsh’s fame, 
we must not omit to take into account 
that he enjoyed a liberal education, 
and had the advantage of the ad- 
vice and experience of his cousin 
and subsequent colleague, Dr. John 
Crampton, and of his great master. 
Sir Philip Crampton, to guide and 
instruct him. That he profited by 
such rare advantages cannot, as we 
think, be questioned; but yet we 
are free to admit, that in order to 
qualify him for the distinctions 
which he reaped, he must have 
inherited, acquired, and cultivated 
other requisites. And what were 
these? We cannot better furnish a 
reply than by enumerating, as briefi 
as may be, the characteristics whic 
belong, or should belong, to the phy- 
sician, as laid down by the Father of 
Physic himself, in his treatises, Mepi 

15 
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yeAva.* 


‘** Has,’ he asks, ‘the medical as- 
pirant received from nature a sound 
judgment, a character in which mild- 
ness and firmness are combined, the love 
of labour and an inclination to what is 
amiable and praiseworthy? Does he 
suffer with the sufferings of others? 
Does he naturally feel the tenderest 
commiseration for the woes of others ? 

‘*He must be an observer of, and ac- 
quainted with, the nature of climates 
and their influence on the human body. 
Skilled in dietetics, aware of the signs 
of maladies, and that experience, rather 
than theory, should guide him in the 
management of disease, be familiar with 
nature in her weakness, as seen in the 
abodes of pain, where, already veiled 
with the shades of death, she displays to 
the attentive eye her wants and her re- 
sources. Then, when the fitful moment 
for deciding the terrible combat between 
death and disease presents, must he di- 
rect the required antidote. He must 
have good-temper, discretion, integrity, 
and cheerfulness, be free from offensive 
gaiety, petulance, envy, or the love of 
gain. 

‘* Who, then, is the physician who is 
an honour to his profession? ‘To which 
he answers:—He who has merited the 
public esteem by profound knowledge, 
long experience, consummate integrity, 
and an irreproachable life, he who, es- 
teeming all the wretched as equals, 
eagerly hastens to their assistance, with- 
out distinction of persons, speaks to 
them with mildness, listens to them with 
attention, bears with their impatience, 
and inspires them with that confidence 
which is sometimes sufficient to restore 
them to life; who, sensibly feeling for 
their sufferings, carefully and assiduous- 
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ly studies the cause and progress of their 
complaint, is never disconcerted by un- 
foreseen accidents; he, in fine, who, 
after having struggled with all his 
strength against the malady, is happy 
and modest in success, and may, at least, 
in case of failure, congratulate himself 
that he has been able to alleviate the 
ains of his patient, and administer to 
im consolation.” 


Need we fear to test Marsh by 
the ve Did he lack sound 
judgment ? t the undisturbed po- 
sition which he held as a consultant 
reply! Was he wanting, as regards 
private character, good-temper, com- 
—_ or cheerfulness? Let his 

lameless life, his hosts of friends, 
the fact that he was amongst the 
first who advocated and supported 
the claims—which he continued to do, 
even to its last annual meeting—of 
the Medical Benevolent Fund Society 
of Ireland, founded by Dr. William 
Kingsley, of Roscrea, and to which, 
within the last year, he contributed 
£100, as well as the high estimation 
in which he was held, answer these 
questions. Washeofanobservantand 
retentive turn of mind, experienced, 
confident in his resources, and skilled to 
dispense them? Let those who met 
him in consultation, as well as those 
who benefited by his advice, respond. 
Was he laborious? Let the following 
fact speak, that, even within a few 
hours of the close of his eventful life, 
he was engaged in papeting for the 
press his “Clinical Lectures,”+ which 
are now being published, under the 
able editorial supervision of Dr. J. §. 
Hughes, in the Dublin Medical Press. 


* We are aware that the learned not only question, but doubt, and even more 


than doubt, the genuineness of many of the Hippocratic treatises. 
nuine Works of Hippocrates,” vol. i., Sydenham Society. 


LL.D., Surgeon. 


See the ‘‘ Ge- 
By Francis Adams, 


On the other hand, see the Abbé Barthelemy’s ‘‘ Travels of 


Anacharsis,” vol. v., Beaumont’s Translation, pp. 440 et seq., as quoted by the 
anonymous author of the ‘‘ Unity of Medicine.” ‘The genuineness, however, of 
the treatises, is not the question here, but their appositeness to the case before us. 
+ From a perusal of the first of these lectures we were much gratified at finding 
so strong a confirmation of what we had written as is contained in the first sentence. 
**In the present course,” he says, ‘‘I purpose calling your attention to general 
heads of disease, and following up each disease in its different characters and fea- 
tures, until we fully master it.” The words in italics serve also to impress the gene- 
ral reader with a conviction of the truth of our previous remarks, as regards the 
manner in which his duties as a clinical teacher were attended to. Further on, in 
the same lecture, we find evidence of the importance which he attached to the 
cultivation of the eye, as a means of diagnostic value, in the use of which he was 
so skilled. ‘In empyema,” he says, ‘‘the enlargement of the side, though 
often detected by the eye, cannot also, at the same time be detected by measure- 
ment. I should rather then, in those cases, trust to the eye than measurement.” 
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Did he feel for human pain? To this 
too we can reply in the affirmative, 
even from our own personal know- 
ledge. Did he merit public esteem ? 
Let the confidence which he enjoyed 
in life, the gloom which pervaded this 
city on the sad intelligence of his de- 
cease, the tespect shown to hismemory 
in death, as exhibited by the extraor- 
dinary attendance of persons of all 
ranks at his grave—the membersof the 
Colleges of Sincideas and Surgeons 
having resolved to be present—the 
closure of the Medical Schools—the 
adjournment of the Pathological So- 
ciety, give the required response. And 
80, were we to take each attribute in 
rotation, and it would be found that 
he did not fall short of what was re- 
quired. But this is not all ; for, as if 
to render himself still more fitted to 
occupy his position, he was hospitable 
in the widest sense of the word, not 
forgetting to entertain strangers, who 
from time to time arrived in Dublin, 
for the sake of visiting its hospitals. 
He was most See in his habits, 
generous in his disbursements, and 
from taste, as well perhaps as from a 
sense of duty, careful to maintain a 
suitable rank, and yet courteous and 
friendly to the most unpretending 
of his professional brethren. His 
habits of hospitality were of no recent 
origin ; for, in the earlier part of his 
career, he was accustomed to entertain 
some of his medical friends, the con- 
ditions being that a paper on a medi- 
cal subject should read by his 
ests. 


Free from any undue elation on 
account of his prosperity, his manners 
imposed no fo constraint. Ac- 
customed to take his place in the 
highest ranks of society, he never 
assumed an air of eee con- 
scious of the great confidence oueeee 
in him, he never disdained to listen 
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to, and, if necessary, to act upon the 
suggestions which were offered; nay, 
he rather courted than avoided them. 
Possessed of a lively and frank dis- 
position, he enjoyed no small share of 
popularity, and, holding in the highest 
esteem the claims of friendship, 
which he ever considered sacred, he 
was endeared to those who formed its 
circle. It is not our province to allude 
to the feelings of affection with 
which he was regarded by those who 
formed his still more private circle. 
Time must be given for the wound 
which has been inflicted to heal to 
some extent, ere such a subject can 
be handled. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves by stating, which 
we do upon the most reliable au- 
thority, that in all the relations of 
family life—as husband, father, and 
master—the purest and most disin- 
terested love as regards the former 
ties, and the most enlarged forbear- 
ance as regards the latter, continually 
characterized him.* 

There is one circumstance con- 
nected with the life of Sir Henry 
which cannot be passed over. We 
allude to the small amount of his 
contributions to medical literature 
as compared with the vast amount of 
his medical experience. We say 
compared with, because, absolutely 
speaking, our medical periodicals were 
not unfrequently enriched by them, 
as could readily be manifested did 
we consider the pages of our Magazine 
a fitti lace for their enumeration, 
but which, we have no doubt, will be 
made clear; for we have learned that 
he had requested one of his most 
er. oe — me and 
one highly qualified for the 
Dr. aaa publish in a xollected 
form, all he had written. But, al- 


though candour obliges us to make 
this admission, yet we feel equally 


* Our readers will here observe that, in forming an estimate of Sir Henry, we 
have acted upon the rule of judging him, not by private or personal, but by 
ublic tests. As an exception, we insert the following extract from the letter of 
Dr. Evanson, formerly Professor of Physic of the Royal College of Surgeons, with 


which we have been favoured by Dr. Banks, and which, as it was not intended for 
publication, brings with it increased weight :— 
: ‘*Torquay, December 26, 1860. 

‘* My Dear Banxs,—I felt the death of our valued friend, Sir Henry Marsh, 
more than I can well express, and more, indeed, than I thought I could, at this 
time of my life, feel the death of any one; but in him is gone a true friend, a noble- 
hearted man, and one whose rare and varied good qualities we are not likely soon 
to see again united in one person. His death seems to make a void not to be 
filled.” 


15* 
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bound to express our belief, that had 
his life been prolonged, and his phy- 
sical energy so gradually been dimin- 
ished as to oblige him to attend 
only to consultation practice, he 
would most probably have repaired 
this deficiency. We are led to this 
conclusion :—First, from a know- 
ledge of his life of toil through his 
constant and unremitting application 
to the practice of his profession, 
which left him no time at his dis- 
posal ; and secondly, from the facts 
of the present publication of his cli- 
nical lectures, and the request made 
to Dr. Banks, as above adverted to. 

Our limits remind us that we must 
now terminate our brief sketch by 
the simple relation of the close of 
his eventful life. 

On the Ist day of December, 1860, 
when Sir H. Marsh had just exceeded 
the allotted span of man’s existence, 
and when he was all but ready to 
commence his daily avocations, he 
was seized with mortal illness, from 
which he never rallied. 

Strange that his death should have 
occurred suddenly, as he desired (see 
Medical Times, 8th December, 1860, 
and Dr. Adams’ opening address as 
President of the College of Surgeons, 
at the Surgical Society) ; and strange, 
too, that it should have corrobo- 
rated the truth of an observation 
of his, which we quote on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Burke, that the affection 
of which he died, when not followed 
by certain results, which were absent 
in his case, is its most fatal form. 

Sir Henry was twice married—first, 
in 1820, to Mrs. Arthur, daughter of 
Thomas Crowe, Esq., by whom he 
had one son, the present Sir Henry, 
major in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
but who, we hear, is about to leave 
the army, and to become, as we hope, 
one of our permanent and resident 
landlords. he first Lady Marsh 
died in 1846. Secondly, in 1856, to 
thre pon Lady Marsh, daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Jelly, and relict of 


Thomas Kemmis, Esq., of Shane, in 
the Queen’s County. By this lady, 


who survives him, Sir Henry had no 
issue. 

Shortly after the demise of Sir 
Henry a committee was formed for 
the purpose of considering the pro- 
priety, or rather the necessity, of 
taking measures to perpetuate his 
name and memory ; and, as might be 
supposed, such a proceeding met with 
a most hearty response. Various pro- 
posals have been made as to the best 
mode of carrying into effect the ob- 
jects above mentioned, and have 
formed the subject of newspaper re- 
marks. However desirable may be 
these proposals, we trust that the 
committee will bear in mind the ne- 
cessity of founding an Exhibition in 
connexion either with Steevens’ Hos- 
pital, where he laboured soassiduously, 
and where heso successfully imparted 
instruction; or with the Meath Hos- 
pital, where he was educated, and 
where he laid the foundation of his 
fame; or with either in rotation, or 
both conjointly, to be called the 
“Marsh Clinical Prize,” tenable for a 
year. Such an arrangement would 
not only perpetuate his name as a 
clinical teacher and observer, but 
serve also to display the importance 
which he attached, and which all who 
are true members of the profession of 
medicine must attach, to the prepon- 
derating importance of clinical medi- 
cine. Should the amount of subscrip- 
tions exceed, as we have no doubt it 
will, the sum required for this pur- 
pose, it will then be time to take its 
application into consideration, which 
must, of course, depend upon its ex- 
tent. Meanwhile, we would venture 
to —— that, as benevolence was 
strongly exemplified in Sir Henry’s 
character, this feature, too, might be, 
as it were, photographed, by vesting 
a proportion of the surplus in the 
hands of the Trustees of the Royal 
Medical Benevolent Fund Society of 
Ireland, to be called the “Marsh Tes- 
timonial Fund,” the interest to be 
applied to the objects of this most 
praiseworthy charity. 
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LEGEND LAYS OF IRELAND. 


NO, I—A LEGEND OF KILLARNEY, 


I. 
O! saw you the spectre this moon-paling night, 
How stately he glides, on a charger of white, 
Where the large wavy circles recedingly break, 
As the silver hoof pitches a foam o’er the lake.* 


II. 
Tis the Chief of the Glens, whose untiring career 
Is viewed on the loveliest morn of the year, 
With his courtiers of air, and his fays of the rath, 
Strewing garlands and flowers round his watery path. 


IIL. 
And as legends relate, the same sight shall be seen 
When the May month comes round, with its young buds of green ; 
When the violets spring in the thorn-tangled dales, 
And the hare-bells and primroses blossom the vales. 


IV. 
And the cliffs of Glenane shall their echoes prolong,t 
That arise from the revels and sweet elfin song ; 
The course be unchequered and flowing the rein, 
Till the steed his bright plates shall have worn on Lane. 


Vv. 
Then the curracht and boatman shall rock on the flow 
Of those waves that roll over a palace below ; 
And the minstrel of air shall attune the lyre’s strings 
To those strains he once sung at the banquet of kings. 


* Amongst the many accounts current of O’Donoghue, the fabled Chieftain of 
the Lakes, is that of his charger having the hoofs shod with silver plates. When 
the latter become entirely worn by their action on wave and shore, as the boatmen 
believe or assert, the chieftain, with his steed and attendants, will for ever dis- 
appear from mortal vision. 

+ The most celebrated echoes of Killarney are produced from the wooded steeps 
of Glenane. The echo at the precipitous cliff called the Eagle's Nest has a most 
unearthly and astonishing effect, when awakened by a concert of boatmen’s bugles. 
It would seem as if numbers of invisible instrumental performers were repeating 
from a spirit world the notes already produced, and as if those sounds were 
resumed, after they had at first died away, by musicians, stationed far off amongst 
the adjacent mountains. That beautiful air, the Last Rose of Summer, is a 
favourite melody of the boatmen, who place themselves at a mound opposite the 
Eagle's Nest, and on the right bank of that ductof watercalled the Long Range. 
Tourists are usually placed in their boats, drawn up close to the bank, and in such a 
situation, as to lose sight of the instrumentalists. It would be impossible to convey 
an adequate impression to the mind of the reader, as it would be equally impossible 
ever to forget the sensation produced on the mind of the writer, in connexion 
with the performance of the exquisite air already alluded to, by a pair of excellen 
buglers, on the occasion of a visit to the justly celebrated Lakes of Killarney. 
There is also a fine echo awakened from Ross Castle and Island, on the Lower 
Lake. 

¢~ Such was the name given toa boat used by the primitive inhabitants of 
Ireland. It was constructed of wicker-work, and covered with the hides of 
animals. It is needless to premise, that the currach has long since disappeared 
from the waters of Killarney, having been replaced by the modern well-appointed 
pleasure-boat, so generally approved by tourists and visitors, 
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vI. 
Then the snowy arbutus shall blossom that brow 
Where the plume-waving helmet encircles it now ; 
ces, the fairy band thoughtlessly whirls 
shall be tripped on its pearls.* 


And those 
On the crest of the lake, 


VII. 


No more shall O’Donoghue visit the steeps 

That were guarded by grey, frowning, ancestral keeps: 
No more shall the May morn dawning discover 

The airy career of the water-sprite rover. 


VIII. 

Long, long, shall he revel in fairy halls bright, 

Nor once ply a spur through the motionless night, 
Nor dash with his courser, nor sport with his train, 
On the blue, mirrored surface of reek-crested Lane. 


LAGENTIENSIS. 


THE WORK-A-DAY WORLD OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE extensive combinations of work- 
ing men which flourish in this coun- 
try—combinations of men with se- 
cret signs and rules—are unknown to 
the law in France. These English 
combinations are made for the avowed 
purpose of regulating the conditions 
and the wages of labour. On the 
other hand, English masters combine 
to impose conditions upon their men. 
The case of the late strike in the 
London building trade is one that il- 
lustrates all the bearings of the Brit- 
ish law upon masters and men.t The 
men combined, and their combination 
wasattacked ; andthe masters combin- 
ed to impose a document upon the men 
that should hand them over, bound 
hand and foot, to the masters. Giv- 
ing an opinion on this famous docu- 
ment, Mr. Edwin James said :—‘I 
am not at all surprised that any Eng- 
lish artisan, who has the right to 
carry his labour to market, unshackled 
by any restrictions, should resist the 
imposition of terms, by masters, 
which are most arbitrary and most 
unjust.” The masters were as un- 


* The Lakes of Killarney are known to abound in beautiful pearls. 


willing to accede to the demands of 
the combined operatives, “Break up 
your societies,” cried the masters ; 
“higher wages and shorter time,” 
cried the men. The masters were 
rich men and could afford to wait ; 
the men could depend only upon the 
subscriptions of their fellow-workers. 
The calmness and order with which 
this battle was fought redound to the 
honour of British workmen and prove 
their right to the ample freedom they 
ons. They had grievances that 
called loudly for redress, yet they 
were calm and dignified in demanding 
this redress. 

We have carefully examined Mr. 
Marsh Nelson’s admirable statement 
of the grievances of the London 
working builders, and we have scru- 
tinized his extracts from the books of 
the Bricklayers’ Society, and have 
seen how strangely conciliating the 
decisions of the society are ; that, in 
— of fact, their delegates to settle 

isputes are neither more nor less 
than Councils of Conciliation, and 
that the skill and temperance with 


They are 


found in great numbers, especially in the River Laune, which conducts the waters 
of Lough Lane towards Dingle Bay, and thence to the ocean. 
+ See Lord St. Leonard's ey, exposition of this law. 


t ‘Marsh Nelson’s Reply to the 
road, London. 


aster Builders.” 


F. Bowering, Blackfriars. 
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which these delegates deal with dif- 
ficult cases, prove, beyond question, 
their fitness for the functions of 
judges. The result of Mr. Nelson’s 
inquiry into the regulations of the 
Bricklayers’ Society was the conviction 
that “the managing committee has 
been the means of settling, and even 
preventing, many disputes between 
men and masters.’ Had properly con- 
stituted Councils of Conciliation (such 
as we described in our last chapter) 
existed in London, none of the griev- 
ances which produced the great build- 
ing trade strike could have existed. 
If proof were wanted that working 
men can rationally govern large com- 
munities, it exists inthe Report of the 
Amalgamated Society of 17,000 Engi- 
neers. The admirable clearness and 
order with which the accounts of this 
combination of skilled mechanics are 
kept are above all praise, and they 
might be copied with a by 
very dignified companies indeed. 

he object of the Act 6 Geo. iV., ¢. 
129, was to secure the master and the 
workman each in the free exercise of 
his own individual will. He was not 


to be compelled to act from without. 
Intimidation, by threats or by vio- 
lence, is —— with imprison- 


ment, with or without hard labour, 
for not more than three months. This 
law permits any persons who may be 
of a common opinion, or wish to dis- 
cuss their mutual interests, to meet 
together for the purpose of consulting 
and determining upon the rate of 
wages which they shall demand or 
the hours of work ; and these persons 
may make agreements among them- 
selves for the purpose of fixing such 
wagesor work-hours. Employers are 
as free as the employed to fix wages. 
But agreements among employers or 
employed to raise or lower wages, are 
not held to be instruments that can 
subject any person who may fail in 
carrying out the provisions thereof, to 
punishment. or instance, should 
mill-owners agree to give a certain 
wage, and agree also to forfeit a cer- 
tain sum, in case of infraction of the 
agreement, this fine is not recoverable 
by law. These are the main provi- 
sions of the British law affecting 
mastersand men. Let us now oe 
atthe laws which govern the employers 
and the employed of France. The 
law of 1849, which is now in force 
in France, punishes with imprison- 
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ment and fine, masters who combine 
to lower wages or operatives who 
combine to raise them or to shorten 
the hours of labour. The leaders of 
a combination are liable to an im- 
spernenes of from two to five years. 
his law is very severely interpreted. 
Should a number of French workmen 
appear at their common workshop on 
a certain day, and successively declare 
to their master that they did not in- 
tend to remain with him unless their 
wages were raised, they would be 
liable to fine and imprisonment if the 
master could prove that the men had 
agreed in common to make this de- 
mand individually. Judge Morlot 
specially cites this bearing of the law 
for the guidance of employers and 
employed. 
he supporters of this obnoxious 
law, which interferes directly with 
individual liberty, ask its enemies to 
study the effect of freedom to com- 
bine, as apparent in England. The 
effect is characterized as disastrous, 
and as leading invariably to the ruin 
and discomfiture of the working- 
classes. This is untrue. A strike is 
a calamity always; since it leaves the 
men on strike without wages, and the 
masters who are at a stand-still, with- 
out profit. But combination among 
the Lancashire operatives enables 
them to demand just wages, justly 
measured work; in short, to hold 
their rights against the encroachments 
of their masters. Take a town like 
Preston, for instance. Here the mas- 
ters have a combined society that 
confers with the heads of the men’s 
combination. The result of the meet- 
ing of these two powers may be a 
strike ; but the probability is, that it 
will lead to a fair adjustment of dif- 
ferences. The freedom both masters 
and men enjoy to regulate their own 
quarrels in England would, in short, 
be hailed as a — in France, where 
a few reapers may not talk over their 
wages, and resolve to demand more, 
without subjecting themselves to fine 
andimprisonment. Butrural labourers 
are not treated as severely as opera- 
tives; for this reason, viz., that the 
operatives are conglomerated in vast 
masses, and their meetings might 
trouble public order. There is not, 
it must be confessed, that respect for 
the law among the French working- 
classes which the twenty thousand 
building operatives lately exhibited 












































































































































































































































in London. Why the English work- 
man, combining to obtain a just wage, 
limits his agitation to the obtaining 
the object he has in view; and why 
the French workman diverges froin 
his original object, and dreams, and 
threatens the powers that be, are 
questions beyond the limits of these 


ae 

ut to understand the character of 
the French workman, and the exha- 
lations to which he is liable, the 
curious reader cannot do better than 
consult the “Histoire des Ateliers 
Nationaux” of Emile Thomas, and 
the “ Associations Ouvritres” of An- 
dré Cochut. Throughout the Resto- 
rations and the Monarchy of July, in- 
dustrial Utopias had etal by 
turns, the warm imaginations of 
Frenchmen. The seductive pictures 
of Fourier had brought him passion- 
ate disciples. Louis Blanc had given 
order to, and clothed in his brilliant 
language, the Socialist doctrines of 
many serious professors. When the 
Revolution came, and found misery 
in the homes of Paris workmen, the 
Republic was hailed as the beneficent 
power that was to realize all the so- 
cial happiness that the great preachers 
had promised. In 1844 M. de Lamar- 
tine had written in the Presse to warn 
his fellow-countrymen of the dangers 
they were courting when they per- 
mitted themselves to be led by youn 
and ardent dreamers ; to be persuad 
that tyranny, when exercised from 
above, is odious, but that it is perfect 
social happiness when administered 
from below. The poet historian is 
very severe on the advocates of State 
employ for all under a democratic 
government. This system would be 
servitude, we are told, and justly told. 
These young builders of theories would 
fly from their own work when they 
found that they had raised a gigantic 
government pone M. de Lamar- 
tine vigorously attacks that organiza- 
tion of labour. He declares that wages 
must rise or fall with the prices of 
products; and that these prices depend 
exclusively upon supply and demand. 
To fix wages by law, law must first 
fix the seasons; insure the exact mea- 
sure of raw material; take the cotton 
crop under its paternal care ; keep the 
disease from the vine; and enforce 
other equally feasible orders. Then, 
the triumphant logician asks, What 
is labour? Ts all labour to be organized 
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by the State, or only certain qualities 
of labour? Will the State guarantee 
the physician his fee; the author the 
pe of his manuscript ; the barrister 
1is fair proportion of briefs? 
Here isa question of preparing a slid- 
ing-scale of wages for the world. Theab- 
surdity of the deducible consequences 
roves the absurdity of the principle. 
The only organization of industry, says 
M. de Lamartine, of 1844, is itsliberty. 
Again, the best governments are those 
which never touch labour. “Every 
occasion on which the State has inter- 
fered with the free course of industry” 
—these are M. de Lamartine’s own 
words—-“has brought about a catas- 
trophe that has affected government, 
capitalists, and workmen.” That four 

ears before the downfall of Louis 

hilippe, the first chief of the Revo- 
lutionary Government of 1848 should 
have occasion to write these emphatic 
words on the relations of the State to 
industry, is remarkable. He recog- 
nised the workman’s right to work, in 
extreme cases, and in well-defined 
limits; but his entire argument, and 
all the eloquence with which he set it 
forth, were given in favour of the non- 
intervention of the State between ca- 
pital and labour. 

In February, 1848, Lamartine’s Pro- 
visional Government guaranteed work 
to all citizens who desired it, at wages 
that would suffice to maintain the 
workman. This same Government's 
first proclamation was, “No more legi- 
timacy, no more Bonapartism, no more 
Regencies.” Asweak were they when 
they endeavoured to create labour for 
all, as when the day came for them to 
resist the sallow gentleman with a 
great name, who had reached Paris 
from London. It is evidence of la- 
mentable weakness in Lamartine, that 
he gave his sanction to that which he 
disapproved ; and against which, only 
four years earlier, he had hurled his 
thunderbolts. A strong hand appear- 
ed presently, and swept away the 
dreams of the Luxembourg, and the 
decrees of February, 1848. Labour 
should not only not be guaranteed by 
the State to every citizen, but no 
meetings of citizens should be per- 
mitted, even to discuss their wrongs. 

There is a pleasanter phase to the 
workman’s question, as it was handled 
in 1848. The associations of working 
men, to which the Revolution gave 
rise, were among the brighter pro- 
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mises of that struggle; but despotic 
governments are inimical to congrega- 
tions of labourers, and so, as we no- 
ticed at Lille, these promises have 
been stung to death by the Imperial 

It is interesting, however, to 
record that which was done, both by 
the Provisional Government, in pur- 
suance of its wild decree, and what 
the free workmen of France did for 
themselves. 

After the promulgation of the Go- 
vernment’s Guixotic resolve to give 
work to every citizen, the first duty of 
the men charged with the business, 
was to discover how strong were the 
unemployed. They discovered that 
even before the 24th of February, 
there were about thirteen thousand 
— idle men in Paris. These 
were thrown upon the public works ; 
but these works were insufficient. 
The army of hungry workers was a 
vast, serried army that would have 
its will—that willed to eat, and that 
at once. All manner of expedients 
were adopted ; and early in March the 
crowd was so vast that the Govern- 
ment resolved to brigade and drill 
their unemployed friends. Every un- 
employed man, who had lived six 
months in Paris, or in the Bauliéne, 
might be enrolled, on demand. A plan 
for workshops was drawn out by the 
authorities, and then the workmen 
were left to choose their own chiefs, 
ormasters. Eleven men made asquad, 
and out of their number they chose 
their chief. Five squads made a bri- 
gade, with an elected brigadier ; four 
brigades made a lieutenancy ; four 
lieutenancies, a company ; three com- 
panies, aservice—which, including the 
chiefs, was 2,703 strong. All the ser- 
vices of an arrondissement(there were 
four arrondissements in Paris) were 
under a superior chief, who had some- 
times 20,000 men under hiscommand. 
M. André Cochut tells us tliat the 
plan spread like an ulcer. On the 
7th of June, 119,000 men had been 
enrolled, the majority of them being 
heads of families. Calculations were 
made, showing that at one time the 
national workshops fed 400,000 per- 
sons, or half of the population of 
Paris. Originally wages were fixed 
at two francs daily, but they were 
reduced successively to one franc and 
a-half, and eight francs a week. M. 
Cochut describes the result ; and it is 
the result that reasonable men would 
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have anticipated, and which M. de 
Lamartine had himself anticipated in 
1844, 

Abuses and frauds, salaried idle- 
ness—real,earnest workmen degraded 
by the receipt of an ill-disguised cha- 
rity—these were of the minor abuses 
of the famous organization. The mor- 
tal danger was in the method of en- 
rolment. Any man who had recruited 
five squads, that is to say, fifty-five 
men, might present himself, as fifty- 
sixth, as brigadier. He hada high 
salary, and the sweets of command. 
A large class of Parisians took ver 
kindly to this means of living. Half- 
educated men of the population that 
floats between the drawing-room and 
the attic, or between the warehouse 
and the workman’s bench: clerks, 
bookkeepers, commercial travellers, 
literary men out of work, hopeless 
artists. This cunning class furnished, 
it is conjectured, 15,000 ———» 
the national workshops. The evil in- 
fluence of men of this class elevated 
to power over honest workmen, was 
inevitable. Politics grew in these 
brigades and services. Anger grew 
also ; and the public looked with grave 
mistrust ; ak in the end, brigades 
and squads were sent to the right 
about. They were not the creation 
of the French working-classes : they 
were the result of the foolish, we might 
almost say a wicked promise, made 
by a government to secure wages to 
every Frenchman. 

The Paris workmen had faith, not 
in government work under scheming 
brigadiers, but in the power of asso- 
ciation. If the Luxembourg sittings 
developed no perfect system of regu- 
lating capital and labour, they, at 
least, discovered a wide-spread faith 
in the power of association. If the 
principle of association be not now 
in flourishing operation throughout 
France, Bonapartism is to blame. Any 
principle that calls masses of men to 
great private meetings is obnoxious 
to the man who cannot suffer free dis- 
cussion under his rule. 

We have considered the French 
workman as he stands before the law, 
we now return to him at his work. 

Between the range of the Vosgesand 
the eastern frontier of France we find 
a strange race, half German and half 
French, the workmen of Alsace. On 
the western slopes and in the western 
valleys of the Vosges we have the 
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workmen of Lorraine and of Cham- 
pagne Let us first pay a visit to the 

hine population that lies between 
France and Germany. This popula- 
tion is curiously mixed : two religions, 
two characters, two tongues are in 
it; yet it is a vigorous and spirited 
population. Not well situated for the 
development of manufactures, it has 
still become a great manufacturing 
centre. Far removed from the great 
markets of France on the one hand, 
the people of Alsace have the cus- 
toms’ ramparts of Germany at their 
doors. They fetch their raw mate- 
rials from Marseilles or Havre. Itis, 
then, to the vigorous character of the 
people, who are hemmed in by moun- 
tains on one side, and by custom- 
houses on the other, that we must at- 
tribute the great prosperity which 
they enjoy as manufacturers. 

Mulhausen isthe remarkable monu- 
ment of this energy : Mulhausen, the 
manufactures of which are exported 
in considerable quantities. Here the 
artistic cotton fabrics of France are 
chiefly made. From this upper Rhine 
province 100,000 workmen send cot- 
ton prints to all the great foreign 
markets. 

M. Audiganne represents the native 
of Alsace as a man who is patriotic, 
but who hates the law, because the 
law generally approaches him in the 
shape of a sheriff’s officer. Money- 
lenders are the curse of this district, 
the ant-eaters of this ant’s nest. They 
lend, and ruin the borrower. A man 
has been known to be a slave for life, 
having contracted, in an unguarded or 
difficult moment, a loan of ten francs. 
In the train of the money-lender are 
the lawyer and the sheriff’s officer. 
These, to the majority of the people 
of this district, represent the law ; the 
law is, therefore, hateful. In 1848, 
lawyers and money-lenders were at- 
tacked with fork and spade. The 
Alsatians have another legal enemy 
in the forest guard (gardes forestiers). 
The severe laws which have curtailed 
their ancient forest rights have 
rankled in their hearts; and, in 1848, 
the houses of the forest-guards suf- 
fered the treatment to which the resi- 
dences of the usurers were subjected. 
In 1852, the Alsatians went to the 
poll, crying that the forest rights 
which they had enjoyed under the 
old Empire should be restored tothem 
under the new. They were pleased 
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even with the relaxation of the law 
that permitted them to gather the 
dead leaves in the forests, twice a 
week, instead of twice a month. Other 
concessions, trivial as the foregoing, 
have sufficed to calm the anger of this 
population,against government autho- 
rity. The great majority with which 
the Alsatians—although separated 
into two nearly equal religious divi- 
sions—voted for the ten years’ presi- 
dency, and afterwardsfor the Empire, 
proves that their old antagonism to 
the law had been met by satisfactory 
concessions. 

In the valley of the Zorn we first 
approach the pa habits and cha- 
racteristics of the people of Lower 
Alsace—a people vigorous and indus- 
trious, but often so miserably poor 
that way to a new home is sought 
through the American emigration 
vessels of Havre. The iron-works of 
Zornoftt, onthe Zorn torrent, with their 
dark walls, offer a good picture of 
life hereabouts. Hither, from villages 
miles away, men come every morning 
to work, leaving children, too young 
to labour iron, to gather dead w 
in the forests, or to tend cows or goats 
on the mountain slopes. Cows, goats, 
and sheep are the workman’s safest 
guard against hunger. By the aid of 
these he may contrive to live through 
slack times. Manufacturers have, 
therefore, found it to their profit to 
aid the sober and steady workman 
with loans bearing no interest, in 
order to enable him to have beasts 
of some kind. The workmen of the 
Zornoff manufactory have also their 
mutual benefit society ; the education 
of their children is cared for ; a sys- 
tem of gratuitous medical attendance 
has been organized ; in times of scar- 
city articles of food are sold at cost 
price. The Zornoff workmen (who 
are a clan, as our Highlanders were 
in clans, apart, and with a common 
sympathy) are devoted to the reduc- 
tion of iron to human uses. 

The Munster clan of this same dis- 
trict—in the valley of St. Gregory— 
numbers three thousand individuals, 
who are engaged in the fabrication and 
printing of cotton fabries. The fac- 
tory, situated on the site of an old 
abbey, is firmly built and well regu- 
lated. Magnificently situated, no- 
thing has been spared to make this 
great workshop of a clan as agreeable 
as factory work can be made : by the 
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help of artificial waters, well-arranged 
gardens, and hot-houses in which 
choice plants are reared. Here gene- 
rations have, succeeded generations. 
Men may be found who have sate 
twenty-five years at the same loom. 
Sons who’ have been called to serve 
in the army are certain of a welcome 
and a place on their return hither. 
Task-work is the system adopted. 
The Munster workman has, as a rule, 
a scrap of mountain land, which he 
cultivates, and which is a help to 
him. His family is thus divided be- 
tween the fields and the factory. He 
has also his mutual benefit society, 
one rule of whichis worth notice. This 
tule provides that any member who 
has deheoah on the sick fund, whois 
seen in a wine-shop while on the 
fund, shall cease to be on it. The 
spinning-mill, which is in a solitary 
position, is excellently managed. As 
the workmen found it impossible to 
return home to their meals, an im- 
mense refectory "was constructed, 
where there are servants paid by the 
owners, who prepare the food the 
workmen bring, in immense ovens. 
Here may be seen a thousand artizans 
at dinner-time. On another part of 
the works three hundred litres of soup 
are daily distributed under cost-price 
—those who have many children, or 
support infirm relations, having the 
preference. Bread, in the same way, 
is baked, and cheaply distributed, in 
times of scarcity. Opposite the spin- 
ning-mill is a vast house, built in 
compartments, spacious and well- 
ventilated, for artizans’ families. 
These compartments are let at from 
five to seven francs a-month. They are 
not barracks, where little or no pri- 
vacy can be had, but are built with 
many staircases, so that one staircase 
is used by only two families. Edu- 
cation has made considerable progress 
hereabouts ; the majority of the arti- 
zans can read and write. There is 
even a professor of music in the 
neighbourhood. We have here, then, 
an industrial population where family 
ties are respected. Children give 
their wages to their mts while 
under seventeen or eighteen years 
old, and afterwards pay them a pen- 
sion until they marry. There must 
bearemarkable tolerance among these 
Munster people. Two-thirds of them 
are Protestants ; still these and the 
Roman Catholics have but one church, 
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which the followers of Luther occupy 
at one hour on Sundays, and the 
spiritual subjects of the Pope use at 
another hour. 

In contrast with Munster, we may 
put the industrial colony of Gueb- 
willer, that its busy life at the 
foot of the Vosges, close by amphi- 
theatres of the generous vines that 
produce its heady Ketterlen. Here 
2,000 men of a clan, work, cotton- 
ae and machine-making. Here 
the men, unlike those of Munster, 
themselves conduct the institutions 
established in their favour. This is, 
undoubtedly, the better plan; since 
it gives self-dependence, reflection, 
and dignity to the working-man. At 
Guebwiller every workman has a 
certain deduction madefrom his wages. 
These accumulated deductions remain 
in his master’s hands, at five per cent. 
interest. This fund serves as a guaran- 
tee for the workman, when he desires 
credit from the society that distributes 
food at cost price. The great bakery, 
founded by the masters, but left to 
the management of the artizans, is 
supported by nearly all the population; 
but no man is compelled to draw his 
breadfromit. Thehigherartizans, that 
is, the highly-skilled, who receive large 
wages, foolishly affect to despise the 
economy this common bakery offers 
them ; but to the mass it is a blessing. 
Every enrolled member of the bake 
carries a book, in which is iooutiel, 
every three weeks, the bread for which 
he has paid. The bakery distributes 
wood and flour also (bought whole- 
sale) at cost price, and purchases dried 
vegetables and rice, at favourable 
moments, for distribution among its 
members. The little profits of the 
bakery are used to help the unfortu- 
nate. The Guebwiller artizans are 
also their own pecanasie, or rather 
their own lenders. To their honour 
be it said, that the loans they make to 
their fellow-workmen bear no interest. 
The mass serves for guarantee for the 
recovery of the borrowed money. We 
have spoken of the per centage levied 
at the factory, on the artizan’s wages; 
for this he is entitled, when he is ill, 
to half his ordinary wages and to me- 
dical attendance, and all necessary 
medicaments. Fines go also to the 
sick fund. The workman who ab- 
sents himself on a Monday—the 
French workman’s fatal day—not 
only loses his idle day’s salary, but ia 
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also compelled to pay the value of a 
day’s work to the sick-fund box. 
Education is well spread. Children 
are compelled to attend school to the 
age of sixteen, and their wages are 
not reduced for the hours they spend 
in study. Instruction is gratuitous, 
and even paper and books are given, 
and supernumeraries are employed, 
from time to time, to replace the chil- 
dren whoareattending to their lessons. 
On Sundays a drawing class is held 
for the workmen employed in the 
machine manufactory. The education 
of girls is excellently adapted to make 
them useful wives. They are taught 
to sew and darn, and are instructed 
in useful arts, that will tend to make 
their busbands’ homes comfortable, 
and therefore, attractive. 

We have not touched upon the 
drunkenness or sobriety of this curious 
population. The cheapness of their 
strong wine, that grows within sight 
of their homes, naturally led them, in 
the old time, when they were ignorant 
and neglected, to drunkenness. But 
it may be said that the workmen of 
Guebwiller are now, as a rule, frugal 
men. 

We pass to a third clan, planted 
amid these Vosges mountains, and 
walled in, apart from Munster and 
Guebwiller. Wesserling holds a group 
of 3,000 industrious men, who live by 
the manufacture of textile fabrics— 
cotton being the staple. Here we 
find a population wedded to the soil, 
as at Sevaitien, and working under 
institutions peculiar to itself. There 
is a savings’ bank in the factory, that 
has existed since the year 1821, and 
that gives five per cent. to depositors. 
Some artizans are compelled to be de- 

itors. Girls, for example, are com- 
pelled to save a twelfth part of their 
wages, which they receive when they 
leave the factory, that is, usually, 
when they marry. The Wesserling 
population has no bakery of its 
own; but it has a society, which 
guarantees the payment for bread 
sold on credit, and watches the qua- 
lity, price, and weight of it among the 
bakers. Gratuitous medical advice 
and medicines are also at the disposal 
of this industrial colony. The colony 
is moral, when compared with other 
centres of industry. Early marriages 
are frequent, and concubinage is held 
to be scandalous:—yet drunkenness is 
frequent. But, patience, and the 
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mulberry leaf will become satin. 
These industrious children of the 
mountain are not so intemperate as 
they were. 

These groups of Alsatian workmen, 
set apart among the Vosges, have, it 
will be seen, peculiar characteristics. 
They are ancient clans, now turned 
from the rude culture of the soil, to 
spinning and weaving. The clanship 
remains, and appears to attach the 
artizans to their mills and masters. 
An intelligent, vivacious and energetic 
race, they live and thrive in harmony, 
enjoying institutions of their own cul- 
ture, that are wise and Christian in 
spirit. 

The chief Alsatian towns are not 
centres of industry. Strasburg, for 
instance, the famous beer which re- 
freshes the loungersof the Paris Boule- 
vards, and is a Sunday luxury to the 
Paris workman, is the great commo- 
dity sent forth from this German 
French city. The Alsatian manufac- 
turers have convérted villages into 
manufacturing towns. The loom has 
made cities like Mulhausen. Since 
Mulhausen has been a part of France, 
it hassteadily and rapidly risen, thanks 
to the intelligent energy of its manu- 
facturers. Within the last sixty years 
a little insignificant place has become 
a great industrial city, where vast fac- 
tories and mills, and the prodigious 
activity of some 35,000 or 40,000 
pm astonish the visitor. Mul- 
1ausen cottons and woollens are fam- 
ous. Many Mulhausen men, Keechlin, 
for instance, have achieved a world- 
wide reputation. Its population en- 
joys a high character for energy and 
for liberal dealings. This population 
is mixed. Germany and Switzerland 
send their children who are out of 
work, to its capacious mills. This un- 
fixed population has an evil effect 
upon the morals of the city (it being 
a matter of difficulty, for instance, for 
a German to legalize his marriage 
with a Frenchwoman); but this half- 
German, half-French manufacturing 
centre is by no means conspicuous as 
animmoral place. Sundaysare spent 
in wine-shops too often; Monday is 
often sacrificed to Bacchus; but, as a 
rule, the mass are steady, and are tak- 
ing advantage of the improvements in 
lodgings, &e., which the manufacturers 
have made in their behalf. The In- 
dustrial Society of Mulhausen has 
long watched over the well-being of 
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the workmen. Its periodical, in which 
we find, as contributor, the name of 
Dollsus, the enlightened French free- 
trader, is filled with speculations and 
suggestions on questions affecting the 
advancement of industry and the hap- 
piness of .the working-classes. The 
manufacturers havestriven, with most 
commendable spirit, to improve the 
dwellings of their employed. Here 
the evil of constructing great houses, 
in which hundreds of families are 
grouped, has been seen; and small 
cottages with gardens have been sub- 
stituted. There is more than enough 
intermingling of families in great a 
shops, and the best way to mitigate 
the evil of this commingling is to 
assure to workmen privacy in their 
homes. At Mulhausen a workman 
may, with a little economy, become 
proprietor of his own cottage on easy 
terms. Premiums are given to him, 
to tempt him to economize, and to be 
a contributor to a savings’ bank. 
Help in sickness and a refuge in old 
age, are offered tohim. Here also he 
may buy his food, not expensively on 
credit, but by the aid of a society, at 
cost price. Through the instrumen- 
tality of this society a workman may 
have three meals a day for threepence- 
halfpenny. The fare is light, consist- 
ing of soup, vegetables, and bread ; 
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but for sixpence-halfpenny he has 
wine, meat twice daily, soup, vege- 
tables, and bread. Another society 
finds work for, and lends furniture to 
necessitous families. Then there are 
public reading-rooms, separated for 
the sexes; also baths for the use of the 
cpeneeves, There is, indeed, some- 
thing touching in the many forms the 
generosity of manufacturers has taken 
in this great cotton town. He must 
have been a tender-hearted man who 
thought of distributing hotsoupamong 
his working children in the winter 
months. Even a gratuitous lawyer is 
at the service of the operatives. This 
intimate examination of the wants of 
the employed appears to have had the 
best effect in Mulhausen. The opera- 
tives are a heavy, not easily impressed 
race, but they are also a solid race. If 
they are slow in adopting new ideas, 
or in reconciling themselves to new 
processes, they are steadfast when 
they have seen the wisdom of one or 
the economy or advantage of the other. 

At Sainte Marie aux Mines we find 
all the evil effects of an overstocked 
industry: the operatives are miserable 
and immoral. In Biswiller, the third 
manufacturing town of Alsace, we 
mark once more the main features of 
the vigorous industry of Mulhausen. 
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AND OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 


Amone the men who have done 
honour to our country’s science, and 
may be reckoned as benefactors of 
mankind, none, in modern times, has 
claim to a nobler place than Sir 
Charles Bell. It is much to our dis- 
credit that a foreigner, M. Pichot, 
should have done that which Bell’s 
own countrymen neglected.* Much 
as Sir Charles's fame is appreciated 
amongst ourselves, we doubt if in 
France it is not held at a higher rate. 
This biography has the singular in- 
terest, that it relates to one who, 
though he did great things, failed, in 
his own estimation, to realize the 
objects to which he was devoted. 
Fortune herself smiled but coldly 
upon him. Few lives have been more 


peeBtebi to humanity and, in popu- 
ar estimation at least, received less 
honour. A popular writer or artist, 
however, vanishes with the gene- 
ration he delights, while here is a ge- 
nuinely great man whose biographer 
tells us that he found the glory of 
future success the only illusion of 
his existence. 

Charles Bell was born in 1774, the 
youngest of four brothers, all of whom 
distinguished themselves. His father 
was a minister of the episcopal de- 
nomination of Scotland, living on an 
annual stipend of £25. This sufficed 
to procure a sufficient education for 
his three elder children. Robert, the 
eldest, became a writer to the Signet. 
John, the second, was the celebrated 





* The Life and Lahours of Sir Chartes Bell, K.G.H., F.B.S.S., L, & E. By 
Amédée Pichot, M.D. London: Bentley. 1860. 
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surgeon of Edinburgh. The third, 
George Joseph, rose to be an advo- 
cate, and ultimately obtained the 
chair of Scottish law. Charles, the 
fourth, born too short a time before 
his father’s death to gain much edu- 
cation from him, was primarily the 
pupil of an excellent mother, and ul- 
timately of his brother John. Be- 
tween these admirable teachers an- 
other intervened in the potent and 
prolific High School of Edinburgh— 
a seminary which, about that time, 
held the names of Scott, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Cockburn, and Horner 
on its books. Under the guidance of 
his brother John, Charles chose me- 
dicine for his profession, and became 
a member of the class which after- 
wards producedso many distinguished 
physiologists and anatomists. The 
teachings of Dugald Stewart, were 
invaluable to the future physiologist, 
not alone for the noble and thought- 
fully spiritual direction thus given to 
his studies, but also through the im- 
parted feeling for elegance of diction 
which distinguished the pupil and 
made his disquisitions so eloquent, 
simple, and logical. 

Dr. Pichot dwells upon the advan- 
tages of the instruction thus given 
to Bell, one of which was in main- 
taining the worship of a moral sys- 
tem unconnected with the great ques- 
tions of social ag Sl which the 
drama of the French Revolution, at 
that precise time, excited in Scotland. 
The advantages of the system of 
teaching that led the best of his pu- 

ils so to devote themselves, in their 
Giene time, to a wider than mere 
academic course of study were best 
demonstrated when, “at length, a 
day arrived when five or six fol- 
lowers of the illustrious master were 
found equal to the establishment of 
a Review which embraces nearly the 
entire range of human knowledge” 
—the great Hdinburgh. 

Drs. Black and James Gregory, 
his own brother’s antagonists, were 
amongst the professors of the faculty 
at Edinburgh in Bell’s early pupilage. 
Dr. Alexander Munro was not less 
distinguished, and had more influence 
upon him, for it appears that heattend- 
ed the lectures of the last at the same 
time with those of his brother John. 
An early association with David Al- 
lan, the elder, seems to have added 
strength to a natural taste for the 
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arts, and probably led to Bell’s be- 
coming what he emphatically was, 


the most serviceable writer on prac- 
tical art the English language can 
show. He alone contrived to unite a 
knowledge of science with a genuine 
feeling for art ; and we may say that 
he alone was able to combine them 
to a useful purpose. It is the highest 
= to his merit in this matter, 
and is that, indeed, upon which his 
popular fame greatly rests, that ar- 
tists study advantageously his suc- 
cinct “ Essay on the Anatomy of Ex- 
pression,” and that few studios are 
without a copy of this book. 

Charles Bell was admitted a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons, Au- 

t 1, 1799, and soon distinguished 
imself as an operator in the hospitals 
of the city. 

Among the associates of Bell in 
Edinburgh at this period of life was 
such a group of men as are sure to 
centre upon each other and exercise 
mutual influence. They seem to have 
been the following :—John Allan, 
John Thompson, Thomas Brown, the 
metaphysician ; Cockburn, Brougham, 
Murray, Horner, Richardson, Jeffrey, 
Walter Scott, J. Graham, and Syd- 
ney Smith. For nearly ten years 
he had associated with these and the 
like, and they had given and taken 
many a good thing and thought from 
each other. 

Even such splendid associates could 
not compensate Bell for his disap- 
pointment in not obtaining hospital 
practice nor professional advancement. 
Therefore, in 1804, at thirty years of 
age, he determined to seek his for- 
tune in London. Although favour- 
ably introduced, he found, in the me- 
tropolis, at first, little success, but 
suffered greatly from the then power- 
ful prejudice against Scotchmen. Oc- 
cupying himself in completing the 
plates for his essay on the “ Ana- 
tomy of Expression,” which he had 
brought with him in manuscript, he 
passed a year of frugal expenditure. 
At last he found a publisher for the 
work, and commenced a private course 
of lectures and demonstrations on 
anatomy, strongly hoping that his 
book would draw to his lectures not 
only students in anatomy but in Art 
also. “In Edinburgh,” our author 
says, “he numbered as many as 
eighty-six, in London it took him an 
entire year to exceed three pupils.” 
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The Penton dy Expression” ap- 
peared shortl r this—a quarto of 
186 e Edinburgh Review, 
through the hands of Jeffrey, noticed 
it; and it is amusing to read the 
guarded and rather pedantic lauda- 
tion which the famous Aristarchus of 
literature vouchsafed to this admir- 
able work. We call it admirable, be- 
cause it contains the germ of the au- 
thor’s discoveries in the wide realms 
of science. 

The book gave Charles Bell a pro- 
fessional, if not a popular position in 
London, and brought him into closer 
communion with Cline, Cooper, and 
Abernethy. Amongstthe artists, David 
Wilkie determined to take lessons 
from him, and Bell became soon after- 
wards a competitor for the Chair of 
Anatomy, in the Royal Satens 
We may here express our astonish- 
ment that he never attained a posi- 
tion, for which, of all men in this age, 
he was, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the best qualified. Three times 
he contended—in the intervals having 
risen into fame, and what fortune was 
destined for him—and three times he 
failed, to the lasting disgrace of those 
who had the election in their hands. 
What motive could have influenced 
these marked successive rejectionsmay 
not now be known. Their repetition, 
however, takes the factfrom the chap- 
ter of accidents, and reveals either a 
lamentable want of knowledge of the 
requirements of art, or motives of a 
culpable nature. 


“Here were grounds for despairing 
of the future, and assuredly desponding 
ideas might sometimes cross the mind of 
Charles Bell in the strange mansion 
chance had given him for his school and 
residence, It was an old dilapidated 
house in Leicester-street, which disap- 
peared in 1844, with the greater number 
of those lately forming in that quarter 
such a curious labyrinth of passages and 
lanes. The first night he slept in it, 
while stepping into bed, the floor gave 
way under the weight of his body, and 
he thought himself fortunate when, on 
awaking the next morning, he found him- 
self still on the first floor. ‘I would 
rather have nine children laid to my 
charge,’ said a surveyor whom he con- 

ted, in a coarse, familiar manner, 
‘than this house over my head.’ On 
examining the planks, they discovered a 
mysterious kind of tube or conduit, the 
use of which the architect was unable to 
divine. A neighbour informed them that 
the dwelling had recently been inhabited 
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by the ‘ Invisible Girl,’ a species of phe- 
nomenon who had enriched herself at 
the expense of the credulous Cockneys. 
Charles Bell accommodated himself as 
well as he could in this ruin. It will 
readily be believed that the subjects in- 
troduced by the professor for his ana- 
tomical demonstrations soon gave an 
additional notoriety to the house, where 
the ‘Invisible Girl’ became transformed 
into the apparition of a beautiful young 
lady who had suffered dissection under 
the surgeon’s scalpel before life was ex- 
tinct. To the real history of Charles 
Bell’s house, an American physician, 
William Gibson, in his ‘Rambles in 
Europe,’ adds a veritable tale, which he 
pretends to have received from the pupils 
of Leicester-street (amongst whom he 
was included) as an authentic tradition. 
‘ Bell’s servants,’ says he, ‘left him, one 
by one, almost as soon as they came; his 
house-pupils dreaded sleeping in single 
rooms, or near the amphitheatre; and 
Bell himself, one night, while tossing 
about half ah felt his foot seized by 
an ice-cold hand.” 


‘* The body-snatchers, they have come, 
And made a snatch at me; 

"Tis very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be. 


“The cock it crows—I must be gone— 
My William, we must part; 

But I'll be yours in death, although 
Sir Astley has my heart.” 


Here we have the first complete 
hint given respecting the system of 

i t discovery, in a letter to his 
brother :— 


** My new anatomy of the brain is a 
thing that occupies my brain almost ex- 
clusively. I hinted to you formerly that 
I was burning, or on the eve of a grand 
discovery. I consider the organs of the 
outward senses as a distinct class of 
nerves from the others. I trace them to 
corresponding parts of the brain, totally 
distinct from the origin of the others. 
I take five tubercles within the brain, as 
the internal senses ; I trace the nerves of 
the nose, eye, ear, and tongue to these, 
and there I see established connexions; 
then, the great mass of the brain re- 
ceives ‘ processes’ from the central tu- 
bercles. Again, the great mass of the 
cerebrum sends down processes, or crura, 
which give off all the common nerves of 
volun motion ; and I establish, as it 
were, a kind of circulation. In this in- 
— I describe many new connexions; 
the whole opens up in a new and simple 
light; the nerves take a simple arrange- 
ment, and the parts have appropriate 
names—the whole according with the 
phenomena, with pathology, and sup- 
ported by interesting views.” : 
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In 1811 he published his “Idea of 
a New Anatomy of the Brain,’”— 
timidly confining its distribution to 
his friends and the profession. The 
thing fell dead upon an inert race of 
practitioners, who thought more of a 
brilliant operation than of a grand, 
philosophical discovery. At thistime 
he married a Scottish lady, and, in- 
vesting her dowry in purchasing a 
share in the Hunterian School of 
Medicine, became the principal pro- 
fessor there, and encouraging emolu- 
ment fell to his share, as well as an 
elevated professional position. In 1814 
he writes to his brother, that he had 
ninety pupils of this class, being highly 
successful as a teacher, and elected 
surgeon to Middlesex Hospital—no 
small honour to a man who had come 
to London almost without a friend, 
a few years before. Cooper, Aber- 
nethy, and men of that stamp were 
now his equals ;—but still the great 
theory slumbered. 

In 1815, the Battle of Waterloo of- 
fered an opening for our enthusiastic 
oo to study military surgery. 

o that field of blood he went; and 
we find fragments of his journal that 
are of great interest. As a specimen 
of his picturesque power of writing, 
take the following :— 


“ T have just returned from seeing the 
French wounded received in their hospi- 
tal, and could you see them laid out 
naked, or nearly so, a hundred in a row 
of low beds on the* ground—though 
wounded, exhausted. beaten—you would 
still conclude with me that these were 
men capable of marching unopposed from 
the west of Europe to the east of Asia. 
Strong, thickset, hardy veterans, brave 
spirits, and unsubdued as they cast their 
wild glances upon you—their black eyes 
aud brown cheeks finely contrasted with 
the fresh sheets—you would much ad- 
mire their capacity of adaptation. These 
fellows are brought from the field after 
lying many days on the ground; many 

ying—many in the agony—many miser- 
ably racked with pain and spasms; and 
the next mimics his fellow, and gives it 
a tune,—Aha, vous chantez bien! How 
they are wounded you will see in my 
notes; but I must not have you to lose 
the present impression on me of the for- 
midable nature of these fellows as ex- 
emplars of the breed in France. It isa 
forced praise ; for from all I have seen, 
and all I have heard of their fierceness, 
cruelty, and blood-thirstiness, I cannot 
convey to you my detestation of this 
race of trained banditti. By what means 
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they are to be kept in subjection until 
other hab:ts come upon them, I know 
not ; but 1 am convinced that these men 
cannot be left to the bent of their pro- 
pensities.” 


His “ Essay on the Nervous System” 
was read to the Royal Society shortly 
after, and had far better fortune than 
either of the preceding works. It 
made a sensation, as it, indeed, well 
merits to have done, being, even for 
this time, one of the most lucid, novel, 
and elaborate scientific papers that 
have yet appeared. It may be said 
to have put its author on that pin- 
nacle of success which was to be his 
fortune. Scarpa himself sent a pa- 
tient from Pavia for his advice; and 
what Bell said in a private letter to 
his brother, though it may seem a 
little egotistical, is no more than the 
allowable truth, and first expression 
of proud success. Thus :—*J have 
madea greater discovery than ever was 
made by any one man in anatomy, 
and I have not yet done.” It is need- 
less to enter here upon the history or 
details of this great discovery. M. 
Pichot gives a succinct and popularly 
condensed account of it. 

Bell’s discovery that the respiratory 
nerves were identical to those of ex- 
pression, was an invaluable one for 
artists, and, as all great ideas are, 
fruitful of thought and knowledge for 
others. Dr. Marshall Hall was led 
to his discovery of the reflex, or re- 
flective functions, by Bell’s Theory of 
the Nervous Circle; and the theory 
of the sixth, or muscular sense—to 
which he attributed our consciousness 
of distance, form, texture, and the 
resistance of objects—contains, at 
least, the result of many experiments 
made since his time, on the principle 
of the moderating powers of motion. 
Even Fame, much less Fortune, was 
not to be Bell’s without a struggle, 
for up started Magendie, and claimed 
the whole merit of the matter for 
himself. M. Pichot settles his claims 
in a very satisfactory and candid man- 
ner, showing that his great country- 
man had only performed an experi- 
ment, the results of which had been 
already anticipated by the Scotchman’s 
theory. “I repeat, with a safe con- 
science,” says he, “to Charles Bell 
belongs the original idea, and the 
system also, no matter what addi- 
tional. developments have been made 
to it while he was alive, or since his 
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death.” The testimony of the Ger- 
man, Valentin, who gave the name 
Lex Belliana to the distinct functions 
of the two roots of a nerve, commemo- 
rates the leading claims of Bell as a 
papacet, In 1819 he published 
iis “ Essay on the Forces which Circu- 
latethe Blood.” The theory developed 
in this little work cannot be called so 
exclusively his own as that of the 
Nervous System. Not only, however, 
were the laws which he laid down for 
the former characterized by the same 
breadth of judgment and keenness of 
insight as in the last case, but they 
were expressed in similar terms of 
reverent admiration for the great 
Maker of all things, and pens to 
be but lights cast upon the tracts of 
His Scammed schemes for the good 
of man. This reverential quality and 
faculty of Bell’s mind was one of the 
striking points in all his systems and 
writings. 

Bell was included in the list of dis- 
tinguished savans who wrote the fa- 
mous Bridgewater Treatises. Popu- 
larly, it is upon his contribution to 
this series that Bell’s fame with the 
world rests. The “Treatise on the 
Hand” is even now one of the most 
excellent monographs in the language; 
and, as a popular exposition, hs 
taken as a model essay. In it, we 
may say, he epitomized more than 
one of his earlier discoveries, or rather 
the theories founded upon them. 
About the time of the publication of 
this book he attained one of the 
highest honours of his profession, in 
receiving the senior chair of anatomy 
and wereny in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. In the course of 
delivering the official lectures he had 
for an audience no less men than 
David Wilkie, Francis Chantrey, Pro- 
fessor Abernethy, Sir James Mac- 

igor, and Cline, the preceptor of 

sir Astley Cooper. e was also 
chosen Professor of Physiology in the 
then new University of London. This 
post was soon resigned. On the ac- 
cession of William IV. he was created 
a Knight of the Guelphic Order at the 
same time with Herschell, Ivory, Les- 
lie, and Brewster. “The batch made 
it respectable,” he said, on receiving 
this queer compliment. The Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh offered him the in- 
heritance of his brother John’s Chair 
of Physiology, whereupon he decided 
to leave London, greatly influenced, it 
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a 8s, b tical reminiscences of 
the old firlends of his youth, many 
of whom were still resident in the 
Scottish capital. He was soon disen- 
chanted, and found that Time had 
wrought changes even in the ancient 
city. A journey to Rome brought him 
more happiness, and, may be, more re- 
cognition from his fellows than any 
other portion of his life had given. 
He was received with éc/at in Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, and Bo- 
logna—places where his name was 
well known, and his merit admitted. 
There is something peculiarly French 
in the compliment related below, but 
nothing new in the manner of its ad- 
Ininistration :— 

** When he was desirous of hearing M. 
Roux, the celebrated son-in-law of the 
illustrious Boyer, the French professor 
dismissed his class without a lecture, 
saying, ‘Gentlemen, enough for to-day ; 
you have seen Charles Bell !'” 


The principal motive for this jour- 
ney was, that he might complete a 
new edition of the “ Anatomy of Ex- 
pression ;” and it afforded him an 
epneeineniy of making the studies, 
if we may so speak, for those 
splendid criticisms upon Michel An- 
gelo and Raffaelle, which have done 
not a little to induce critics to use 
their own eyes and judgment in- 
stead of abandoning themselves to 
blind admiration for great names. 
The trenchant and unanswerable criti- 
cisms upon the Demoniacs of Raffaelle 
and Dominechino are extracted in 
this biography. To their absolute 
truth, we, as every one else whose 
judgment is unbiassed, heartily agree. 

Bell returned to Edinburgh after 
this Roman excursion. At the close 
of his first session, he paid a visit to 
Mr. Holland’s seat, at Hallow Park, 
near Worcester, sketching the pic- 
turesque church, and expressed a wish 
to be buried there. The very next 
morning found him dead of disease of 
the heart. The previous evening had 
been partially spent in devotional 
exercises. “ After a few hours sleep, 
he awoke with a frightful spasm, and 
asked his faithful companion to raise 
him in her arms, and immediately 
expired.” Such was the singular fate 
of this great anatomical discoverer ; a 
man who treated his science as a ser- 
vice under God ; who introduced new 
knowledge to men, and, by so doing, 
ameliorated the agonies of myriads of 
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his fellow-creatures, saved countless 
lives, and has left a name posterity 
will not fail to honour. 


WE have been greatly pleased with a 
little work, to which a fair friend has 
directed our attention. It isa record 
of the help given to a parish minister 
by a model wife.* Their daily life at 
the Rectory conveys the mode in 
which the various plans for the bene- 
fit of their humbler parishioners were 
organized. At home she had her 
village room or poor man’s shop, where 
small groceries and common wearing 
apparel were sold at alow rate. There 
also she conducted the “ Mother’s 
Meetings,” which were attended by 
the mothers of the village, and ma- 
naged on the plan recommended by 
Mrs. Bayley, in her “Ragged Homes 
and how to mend them.” At these 
meetings the mothers learned how to 
work and to cut out, while the pastor’s 
wife led the conversation to practical 
subjects : cooking, dress, training their 
children, taking care of their husbands, 
cleanliness, neighbourly kindness, and 
such like topics. In her village schools 
and visiting she bore her full share of 
the parish work, and effectually aided 
her husband. The pastor himself 
was not idle. He established a Band of 
Hope Total Abstinence Society, which 
was attended with excellent results. 
At its first meeting he delivered a 
lecture on the evil effects of habitual 
drinking, and adduced from Mr. Ram’s 
valuable work, “The Great Evil of 
the Present Day,” some startling facts 
and calculations, well adapted to im- 
press his rustic audience. Some of 
these will be new to our readers. It is 
hardly credible that over £70,000,000 
sterling a-year are spent in intoxicat- 
ing drinks in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and more than half that sum is 
spent by operatives. From an account 
of the lecture we make the following 
extract : 


“ Many thought that men worked hard 
all day absolutely required spirits, or 
porter, or strong drink of some kind, to 
strengthen them. There never was a 
greater mistake. Dr. Gordon, of the 
London Hospital, after a careful exami- 
nation of many thousands of cases, as- 
serts, that the diseases distinctly refer- 
able to the use of ardent spirits alone 


* «¢ Helen Dundas, or the Pastor’s Wife.” 
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amount to seventy-five cases out of every 
100! and it is a well-known fact, that in 
cholera the deaths of the intemperate 
and abstainers are nearly in the propor- 
tion of eight to two! Then, as to the 
nourishment of ale, which is so much 
talked about now-a-days, it has been 
proved that there is only the same 
amount of nourishment in a gallon of 
good ale, price 2s., as there is in a penny 
loaf! Now, which would be the best 
dinner for a hungry, hard-working man: 
a gallon of ale, ora pound of beef, plenty 
of bread and a glass of water? and the 
cost of these would be decidedly less. 

‘* Then, again, people who had been 
long accustomed to strong drink said 
they were afraid to leave it off, lest 
their health should suffer. He had two 
answers to that—first, the statement of 
twothousand doctors, with Sir Benjamin 
Brodie at their head, that ‘the most 
perfect health is compatible with total 
abstinence from all intoxicating bever- 
ages’—‘ that persons accustomed to such 
drinks may, with perfect safety, discon- 
tinue them at once, or gradually, after a 
short time’—and ‘ that total abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors and intoxicat- 
ing beverages of all sorts, would greatly 
contribute to the health, the prosperity, 
the morality, and the happiness of the 
human race.’ So much for the doc- 
tors. Now, he would read them the 
testimony of some working men, who 
had tried the experiment, and found it 
successful. Twelve sawyers, of Preston, 
say :—‘ We, the undersigned, beg to lay 
the following testimony before the world. 
A few of us drank malt liquor in moder- 
ation, but most of us to excess, for many 
years. We have all become teetotallers, 
and have stood firm to our principles. 
Many of us had materially injured our 
health, were embarrassed in our circum- 
stances, and our families reduced to a 
state of destitution. We now find our- 
selves very much improved. We are 
stronger in body, clearer in understand- 
ing, and better able to do our work, 
than ever we were when taking malt 
liquor. We are also now able to get de- 
cent clothing, and our families are well 
provided for. 

‘*A labouring man says:—‘I have 
been a faithful servant to the landlords 
for fourteen years, and a rascal to my 
wife. Now lamas happy as any man 
alive for these thirteen months. Ihave 
enjoyed more pleasure than I did all my 
life before. My house, which was hell, 
is turned (as it were) into heaven with 
the teetotal. I thank God we have plenty 
of beef and puddings. I like coffee and 
beef; it is capital to travel on.’”’ 


By Zaida. Edited by the Author of 
London: James Nisbett and Co., 1861. 
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From this quotation it will be seen 
that the work is of a practical nature. 
It is a cheering picture of a quiet, 
English rectory. The secret of the 
success of the pastor in his parish- 
work is that his wife proved to be the 
link between him and his flock. In 
their respective departments, they co- 
operated for the advancement, reli- 
giously and socially, of their humbler 
parishioners. 

We have often wondered why all 
this labour should be confined to the 
very poor. Surely our pastors and 
their helpmeets might well introduce 
amongst the gentry of their congrega- 
tions a better system of social visit- 
ings, instead of the idle gossip and 
petty small talk which characterize 
them. 

This little sketch has the prevail- 
ing fault of our religious literature. 
It depicts characters and occurrences 
in too glowing colours, and has, in 
parts, a tendency to sentiment. The 
fault of the character of the pastor’s 
wifeis that she is faultless. The work 
would gain in effectiveness, if it did 
not aim at perfection. Still, we cor- 


dially commend it to our readers. 


At the conclusion of the Burmese 
War of 1824, incredible rumours 
reached this country of the sufferings 
of certain Englishmen and Americans 
who, failing to escape from Burmah 
before the declaration of war, were 
subjected to imprisonment and torture 
during its continuance. One of these 
prisoners, after the lapse of thirty- 
seven years, publishes the narrative 
of his personal adventures, now in our 
hands.* 

In the summer of 1822 he landed at 
Rangoon, at that time the principal 
seaport of the Burmese dominions, 
with a cargo of assorted goods of the 
value of £3,000, with which he in- 
tended to make the experiment of 
opening up a trade with that unknown 
territory. 

On his arrival he soon learned that 
bribery was the great talisman, by 
which alone he ae avoid the tyran- 
nical exactions of a despotic govern- 
ment, or succeed in his commercial 
enterprise. By this means he avoided 
the humiliating harbour regulation of 
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unshipping the rudder of his ship and 
sending it ashore, by which he would 
have placed the vessel completely at 
the mercy of the natives. 

Having paid the royal duties, con- 
sisting of a tenth, in kind, of each 
article, he procured boats and crews 
for his voyage up the Irrawaddy to 
the capital. In six weeks he reached 
Amerapoorah, where the news of the 
arrival of a white foreigner with an 
immense quantity of foreign goods, 
caused intense excitement and raised 
great expectations of a golden harvest. 
Ere venturing even to show his trea- 
sures to the natives, Mr. Gouger ob- 
tained audiences of the king and queen, 
and presented their majesties with 
selections from the best of his finery, 
which were graciously received. He 
succeeded in establishing himself on 
a footing of intimacy with the crowned 
heads and nobles. 

After his presentation at court, Mr. 
Gouger gave notice that his goods, 
which consisted of a variety of the 
cotton manufactures of Manchester 
and Glasgow, were on sale. Purchasers 
flocked in and fought with one another 
for liberty to buy. He realized in a 
few days the fabulous sum of £8,000, 
and ascertained that by a more judi- 
cious selection of articles, suited for 
the natives, still greater profit could 
be calculated upon, as for some arti- 
cles he realized seven times their 
cost. 

A splendid market appeared thus 
opened to our sanguine adventurer, 
who indulged in visions of a gigantic 
fortune, calculating that with £50,000 
capital he could supply all Burmah, 
and clear £100,000 per annum! 

Elated with this prospect, Mr. 
Gouger proceeded to Calcutta for a 
larger investment, and returned to 
Ava within a year of his first visit. 
He found, as before, a quick sale for 
all his goods, and at enormous profit. 
But this time his anticipations of real- 
izing a colossal fortune were dissipated 
in the manner he least expected. 

Towards the end of 1823 rumours 
of war between Burmah and the Bri- 
tish Government began to be bruited 
in the capital. The Burmese were 
ignorant of the power of the English, 
or the resources at their command, 


* «*A Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah, 1824-26.” 


By Henry Gouger. 


London: Murray, 1860. 
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and were blinded by the delusion that 
they were as easily conquered as the 
savage nations with whom alone they 
had previously contended. As the 
or of hostilities increased, 
Ir. Gouger’s position became more 
and more precarious. At first he was 
scowled upon by the native popula- 
tion, then slighted by the great ofticers 
of state, and forced to pay a heavy 
bribe to avoid the imposition of an 
unjust demand. 
he American missionaries, Drs. 
Judson and Price, who had arrived in 
Burmah not long previously, were also 
treated with suspicion, and, at last, 
they were all obliged to shut them- 
selves in their houses to avoid exas- 
perating the natives by appearing 
amongst them. 

By all their precautions they could, 
however, but stave off the evil day. 
Opportunities for ill-using them were 
readily devised; and, on various pre- 
texts, Mr. Gouger and the missionaries 
were imprisoned in the Let-ma-yoon- 
toung, the Death Prison !—where our 
author well knew scenes of unmiti- 
gated cruelty were practised, justify- 
ing its name, Let-ma-yoon, which sig- 
nifes, “hand, shrink not.” The 
gaolers were condemned malefactors, 
who had purchased their lives on 
condition of their becoming public 
executioners. 

Mr. Gouger was received by the 
chief gaoler, or “father,” as he was 
called, with a grin of welcome, and 
dragged to a large block of granite in 
the centre of the prison yard. His 
ankles were eel on the block and 
shackled with three pair of fetters. 
He was then desired to walk to the 
prison-house, a few yards distant, 
which he with difficulty accomplished, 
“as the shortness of the chains barely 
permitted him to advance the heel of 
one foot to the toe of the other.” But 
we deem our author’s picture of the 
Burmese Let-ma-yoon, deserving of 
quotation : 

** Although it was between four and 
five o'clock on a bright, sunny afternoon, 
the rays of light only penetrated through 
the chinks and cracks of the walls suffi- 
ciently to disclose the utter wretchedness 
of all within. Some time elapsed before 
I could clearly distinguish the objects by 
which I was surrounded. As my eyes 
gradually adapted themselves to the dim 
light, I ascertained it to be a room about 
forty feet long by thirty feet wide, the 
floor and sides made of strong teak-wood 
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planks, the former being raised two feet 
from the earth on posts, which, accord- 
ing to the usual style of Burmese archi- 
tecture, ran through the body of the 
building, and supported the tiled roof as 
well as the rafters for the floor and the 
planking of the walls. The height of 
the walls from the floor was five or six 
feet, but the roof being a sloping one, 
the centre might be double that height. 
It had no window or aperture to admit 
light or air, except a closely-woven 
bamboo wicket, used as a door, and this 
was always kept closed. Fortunately 
the builders had not expended much 
labour on the walls, the planks of which 
here and there were not very closely 
united, affording through the chinks the 
only ventilation the apartment possessed, 
if we except a hole near the roof, where, 
either by accident or design, nearly a 
foot in length of decayed plank had been 
torn off. This formed asafety-valve for 
the escape of foul air to a certain extent, 
and, but for this fortuitous circumstance, 
it is difficult to see how life could have 
been long sustained. 


‘*The only articles of furniture the 
place contained were these: first, and 
most prominent, was a gigantic row of 
stocks, similar in its construction to that 
formerly used in England, but now nearly 
extinct; though dilapidated specimens 
may still be seen in some of the market- 
places of our country towns. It was 
capable of accommodating more than a 
dozen occupants, and, like a huge alli- 
gator, opened and shut its jaws with a 
loud snap upon its prey. Several smaller 
reptiles, interesting varieties of the same 
species, lay basking around this monster, 
each holding by the leg a pair of hapless 
victims consigned to its custody. These 
were heavy logs of timber, bored with 
holes to admit the feet, and fitted with 
wooden pins to hold them fast. In the 
centre of the apartment was placed a 
tripod, holding a large earthen cup filled 
with earth-oil, to be used as a lamp dur- 
ing the night-watches; and, lastly, a 
simple but suspicious looking piece of 
machinery, whose painful uses it was 
my fate to test before many hours had 
elapsed. It was merely a long bamboo 
suspended from the roof by a rope at 
each end, and worked by blocks or pul- 
leys to raise or depress it at pleasure. 

“ Before me, stretched on the floor, lay 
forty or fifty hapless wretches, whose 
crimes or misfortunes had brought them 
into this place of torment. They were 
all nearly naked, and the half-famished 
features and skeleton frames of many of 
them too paw told the story of their 
protracted sufferings. Very few were 
without chains, and some had one or 
both feet in the stocks besides. A sight 
of such squalid wretchedness can hardly 
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be imagined. Silence seemed to be the 
order of the day; perhaps the poor crea- 
tures were so engrossed with their own 
misery that they hardly cared to make 
many remarks on the intrusion of so un- 
usual an inmate as myself.” 


Amongst his fellow-companions in 
this den, Mr. Gouger found Mr. John 
Laird, a Scotchman, Mr. Rogers, an 
Englishman, the American missiona- 
ries, Drs. Judsonand Price,anda Greek 
and Armenian; but they were not 

rmitted to speak in the English 
anguage. At night they ascertained 
the use of the bamboo :— 


‘“<Tt was passed between the legs of 
each individual,and when it had threaded 
our number—seven in all—a man at 
each end hoisted it up, by the blocks, 
to a height which allowed our shoulders 
to rest on the ground, while our feet de- 

nded from the iron rings of the fetters. 
The adjustment of the height was left 
to the judgment of our kind-hearted 
parent, who stood by to see that it was 
not high enough to endanger life nor 
low enough to exempt from pain. Hav- 
ing settled this point to his satisfaction, 
the venerable chief proceeded with a 
staff to count the number of captives, 
bestowing a smart rap on the head to 
those he disliked, whom he made over 
to the savage, with a significant hint of 
what he might expect if the agreed tally 
were not forthcoming when the wicket 
opened the next morning. He then 
took his leave, kindly wishing us a good 
night’s rest—for the old wretch could be 
facetious. The young savage trimmed 
his lamp, lighted his pipe, did the same 
act of courtesy to all who wished to 
smoke, and the anxious community, one 
by one, sought a short oblivion to their 
griefs in sleep.” 

But for the charity of their friends 
starvation would speedily have ter- 
minated the misery of the prisoners, 
as no food was provided for them by 
the king, and Mr. Gouger was sup- 
ported by the charity of his Maho- 
metan baker. Their painful condi- 
tion was greatly aggravated by being 
obliged to witness the most cruel and 
diabolical tortures inflicted on their 
fellow-prisoners from time to time. 
But the greatest torture they had to 
undergo was the uncertainty they 
felt whether or not each day was to 
be their last in this life ; for, as the 
gong sounded three o’clock each day. 
the prison door opened, and a spotted 
gaoler entered, and in silence ap- 
ener an unfortunate victim, and 

ed him out to execution, No one 
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knew when his turn would come, as 
no previous intimation whatever was 
vouchsafed of his fate. This was, 
indeed, aterrible mystery ; and, being 
renewed day by day, became agoniz- 
ing in the extreme. 

Mr. Gouger’s volume chronicles his 
daily life in this frightful cell. At 
times the severities of their position 
were slightly alleviated, at others ri- 
gorously enhanced. Of their ulti- 
mate fate they had no knowledge, but 
remained in daily expectation of a 
violent death. After nine weary 
months of this frightful captivity 
they were cast into a deeper despair 
by preparations being made which 
augured their speedy despatch. Two 
additional pair of fetters were fastened 
on their worn-out limbs, and they 
were cast together into an inner dun- 
geon by themselves, to spend the 
night in hourly expectation of secret 
assassination. They were spared, 
however, by the Governor, who had, 
on three different occasions, received 
orders for their private execution, but 
whose sympathies had been engaged 
on their behalf by Mrs. Judson. 

After some time, their irons were 
knocked off, and they were marched 
off to a country prison, where they 
were chained together in couples. 
Here a new horror attended them. 
A huge lioness, confined in a large 
cage, was placed in the prison enclo- 
sure, close beside them. They were 
now in hourly dread of being thrown 
to the savage beast, to be torn in 
pieces. The lioness was kept without 
food, as they thought to whet her 
appetite ; but days passed and no 
orders were received by the gaoler. 
Fora fortnight they listened to the fear- 
ful howlings of thenoble animal, when 
death released it from its sufferings. 
The mystery of the lioness was never 
explained to the terrified prisoners, 
whose relief from the apprehension 
of oe devoured was quickly suc- 
ceeded by another anticipated horror, 
the rumour that they were to be 
buried alive at the head of the army. 
The death of the general averted 
this sacrifice, and the signing of a 
treaty between the English and Bur- 
mese caused their release on the 16th 
of February, 1826. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the in- 
teresting narrative of Mr. Gouger’s 
imprisonment. It isa curious reve- 
lation after the lapse of so many 
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years; but it is told in nervous lan- 
guage and with all the appearance of 
truthfulness. 


LIKE every other species of litera- 
ture, the Almanac has progressed 
from rude and defective beginnings 
to its present perfection. A singular 
contrast exists between the chap- 
books of the olden time, with the 
startling prognostications which con- 
stituted their principal feature, and 
the sober, solid, official Red Volume 
at present before us, comprising seven- 
teen hundred pages of the smallest 
type, cramful of diversified and valu- 
able information.* The astrology of 
the Almanac compilers of the seven- 
teenth century figures to-day in Zad- 
kiel only. In England we have got 
far beyond these budgets of supersti- 
tion, which would scarcely be now 
pg even at our country fairs ; 
vat in France the Prophets still ob- 
tain an audience, and take eager ad- 
vantage of the opening of each year 
to add to the stock of their profligate 
publications. The French Govern- 
ment, however, have for some time 
been endeavouring to suppress these 
* Annuals,” and the grosser speci- 
mens must, in consequence, be pub- 
lished by stealth. In 1852, the then 
Minister of Police, M. Maupas, ap- 
pointed a number of Commissioners, 
who found that between seven and 
eight thousand so-called Almanacs 
were put into circulation among the 
peasantry every January; and as a 
measure ostensibly in the interest of 
morals, a stop was at once put to 
theirappearance. This would scarcely 
have been done, however, had the 
seers not been over-fond of vaticinat- 
ing upon politics. 

Since the commencement of the 
present century, and especially with- 
in the last thirty years, the national 
importance of a good Almanac has 
become vebanined equally by the 
bustling community who require its 
aid for purposes of business, and the 
historian and statist, who look upon 
it as a summary record of the data 
upon which their philosophy or 
science is sthidtreetedl Few books 
are more frequently appealed to than 
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the great French directory, the “ Al- 
manach Impérial”—a book steadily 
increasing in size and importance, 
which, being established in the latter 
part of the last century, po be- 
came the parent of the Belgian Royal 
Almanac, then of the Prussian, and 
finally of the American. Next to it 
in character stands the “ Almanach 
de Gotha,” which was begun only a 
few years later, in 1763, and which 
now possesses an European reputa- 
tion, especially for its biographical 
and political exactitude. 

We shall not be accused of exagge- 
rating, if we say that, after these lead- 
ing Continental publications, ranks 
our Irish Almanac—our “Thom,”- 
which is ever at hand, an authority 
upon so profuse a variety of subjects. 
It takes a place, indeed, above every 
other work of the same class in cer- 
tain particulars; for example, in the 
fulness and accuracy of its statistical 
department. It is no small pride to 
us that such a book is produced in 
Dublin, and that its reputation has 
increased every year since it was 
started. The more so as this result 
is entirely due to the enterprise of an 
individual, whereas in the case of the 
other great Almanacs which have been 
mentioned, the purse of governments 
has been extensively drawn upon for 
the cost of editing and printing. It 
is not difficult to render a work of the 
kind comprehensive and complete, 
when the consideration how it may 
be made to pay does not rise as a 
grim spectre to trouble the mind of 
the compiler. The merit is vastly 
greater where a publisher creates, out 
of his own resources, and at his own 
risk, a volume which well deserves 
the title of National. 

When Mr. Thom first published his 
Directory eighteen years ago, he 
had the outline in contemplation of 
what it might become, and every Ja- 
nuary since has seen him advance 
more nearly to his high standard. 
He started by confining himself al- 
most exclusively to Ireland; but the 
necessity to include English informa- 
tion grew with the more thorough 
identification of the countries, until 
the work has now also an Imperial 
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aspect. The nature of this growth is 
not a little remarkable, illustrating 
as it may fairly be held to do the 

radual and steady assimilation of 
reland with England, and the deve- 
lopment of commerce between the 
countries. This book is now almost 
as necessary to the English merchant 
or public official as to the Irish, since 
Treland has at last, really and fully, 
become part and parcel of the United 
Kingdom. A vast amount of what 
it contains is common to the London 
and Dublin directories; and, in a 
large proportion of the occasions upon 
which reference to such a production 
is necessary, either volume may be 
indifferently consulted. It is only 
due to Mr. Thom to state, that his 
aim has been to elevate and extend 
his work beyond its local or insular 
value, and that in this he has proved 
eminently successful. In addition to 
every particle of special Irish infor- 
mation of any importance, he supplies 
the public witha careful parliamentary 
and peerage, a naval and military, and 
x colonial directory, brought down to 
the latest moment. In conveying 
these facts and records he does not 
yrudge space, or impair any thing by 
editorial parsimony. 

The portion of the volume more 
cenerally interesting is that devoted 
to statistics, which manifestly receives 
all the serupulous care that such a 
branch demands. Extreme condensa- 
tion is necessary here, and it might 
he thought that this would prove fatal 
to the numerous statements of figures 
in which the editor is obliged to en- 
gage. That, however, is not the case. 
We have frequently had occasion to 
scrutinize Mr. Thom’s Statistics, and 
have never found them inaccurate in 
any serious particular, or even confus- 
ing. The tabular arrangements are, in 
many instances, admirably managed. 
This is true both of the Irish and 
British statistics, but especially of the 
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former, which enter minutely into 
every circumstance of our production, 
trade, and manufactures, often, at the 
same time, instituting such compari- 
sons with former years as lend to the 
new figures point and interest. The 
carefulness with which this portion of 
the Directory is treated has frequently 
been attested during critical discus- 
sions in the Legislature, when appeal 
to its pages has been considered sufli- 
cient to determine disputes as to fact. 

The close and intelligent attention 
bestowed upon the revision of the 
volume is evidenced by the paucity 
of the errors which occur in it. To 
produce such a book absolutely free 
from defects would simply be im- 
possible ; the most that can be ex- 
pected is a near approximation to 
unvarying accuracy ; and that this is 
accomplished the public are well 
aware. The amount of labour which 
this entails upon the compiler, how- 
ever, may not be so readily appre- 
ciated, or the special and remarkable 
order of talent demanded from the 
editor. The faculty of methodical 
vigilance, not a very common one, 
is here put to a severe test. We feel 
that we are therefore bound, even in 
such a literary journal as this Maga- 
zine, to notice with approval Mr. 
Thom’s intelligent labours, which are 
the more grateful to the Irish public, 
because publishing enterprise is as 
yet feeble in this country, and re- 
quires the stimulus of such a success 
as the high merit of the Directory 
has secured. 

The number before us has swelled 
to a larger size than that of 1860, 
which again had dwarfed all previous 
volumes. This is proof that the edi- 
tor, not content with deserving well, 
is determined to satisfy the most 
exacting ; and we are convinced that 
this policy will increase the respect 
in which the firm of Messrs. Thom 
and Sons is held by the publie. 
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HvuMaAN events, like the winds, often 
travel in a circle, and much prognos- 
tication may be reasonably founded 
on this theory alone. Coleridge owed 
his surprising success as a journalist 
to careful study of political pheno- 
mena, as they appeared on the horizon, 
when he instantly compared them 
with similar occurrences in history, 
and, in a few cases, formed opinions 
and views, the wonderful accuracy of 
which became evidenced by the course 
of events. We have not attempted 
any such elaborate diagnostic process, 
nor do we fancy we possess any un- 
common power of looking into the 
milestones which are about to mark 
that course. At the same time, if our 
readers will follow us in some specu- 
lations on prospective politics, foreign 
and domestic, we think they will not 
be led very far astray. 

There is reason to believe that, in 
spite of the apparent obstacles to a 
settlement of the questions which are 


perplexing the diplomatists of Europe, 
the Great Powers are determined to 
do all that in them lies to prevent a 


eneral war. The menaced power, 
ustria, is perhaps, of all others, most 
in need of peace. Her positions in 
the past, present, and future combine 
to demand that England shall do all 
that is justifiable to insure her 
breathing time. The liberal course 
into which she has entered at home 
ought gradually to quiet her domestic 
concerns. Any foreign interference 
of a military nature in those concerns 
would not be justified either by the 
recent or present conduct of her 
government. Its object, undisguised, 
would be the dismemberment of her 
empire. The history of the present 
century appeals too forcibly to English- 
men to permit them to be blind to the 
consequences of such an event. 
Before foreshadowing these conse- 
quences, let us assert that, if Austria 
needs peace, Italy hardly needs it less. 
The new kingdom now forming in the 
Latin peninsula has many a Hercu- 
lean Sioa to perform before it should 
hazard what it has gained on any field 
of battle. The old government in 
Naples has left a state of things be- 
hind that may well be compared to 


the Augean stable, while the ex-king 
still holds ground, like a Hyrcanian 
boar at bay, and the question, when 
Rome can become the metropolis of 
the new kingdom, remains for solu- 
tion. Garibaldi is a host in himself, 
and Victor Emmanuel is a royal 
hunter: yet, even if the two together 
are equal to Hercules, let them re- 
member that this hero performed his 
twelve labours one at a time. 

Whatever may be their prospect of 
success, in some future attempt to 
annex Venetia to the new sovereignty, 
their present chance seems small. 
Moreover, every day is increasing the 
conviction that it would not be for 
the interests of the Teutonic and Pro- 
testant people of Europe that Austria 
should * deprived of Venice. Pos- 
session of Venice, if in the hands of 
the Emperor of the French, as Victor 
Emmanuel’s ally, would become the 
sea and land key to French aggran- 
dizement in the Mediterranean and in 
Turkey. Military engineers, taking a 
bird’s eye view of the Quadrilateral, 
pronounce it to be the southern glacis 
of the Alps, and that possession of 
it would furnish the means of an 
easy attack on South Germany, and 
give command of the Adriatic. A 
dozen weighty reasons combine to 
render Austria extremely tenacious of 
her Venetian province. She isa huge 
inland country, with no sea-board 
save at a corner of her territory, and 
without ports save Venice and Trieste. 
Deprive her of these, and she will be 
stifled, without either an inlet or an 
outlet. She is strong in her right of 
possession. Should the most zealous 
among the Italians attempt to weaken 
her power by exciting insurrection in 
Hungary, she will be strengthened by 
their act, since Russia will, in such 
case, doubtless, interpose. Should 
the Emperor of the French throw “the 
sword of Brennus” into the scale, the 
eyes of the world will be more widely 
opened as to his ambitious designs in 
having interfered in the Italian ques- 
tion. 

France is urged by the perpetual 
goad of jealousy of England’s grow- 
ing greatness to attempt to rival by 
land a preponderance she cannot rival 
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by sea. Austria has ever been the 
Continental bulwark to the aggran- 
dizement of France; and now that 
every day is proving how essential 
the Quadrilateral is to Austria’s mili- 
tary safety, the most important con- 
siderations combine to render England 
engaged to prevent that safety from 
being jeopardized. 

For the present year, at least, the 
Italians might well confine themselves 
to establishing and solidifying their 
new institutions. 

It is in no vainglorious spirit that 
we refer to the triumph of the Eng- 
lish policy over the French in the 
affairs of Italy. The struggle whether 
the terms of the treaty of Villafranca 
should be observed, or whether the 
Italians should be left free to form a 
united, constitutional, monarchical 
government has been decided in fa- 
vour of freedom. The gratitude due 
by the new nation to the French 
for having burst the bonds which tied 
the Latin Peninsula to Austria should 
not be held out of view, yet we believe 
there is even more due to the English 
for the part they have taken during 
the development of events. Of a 
certainty the conduct of England has 
been devoid of the self-seeking cha- 
racter of the interference bestowed 
by France. If we take a retrospective 
glance at the unravelling of the Italian 
ditficulty, from the memorable day 
when the Emperor of the French 
made a virtual declaration of war, we 
see that his objects were—to expel 
the Austrian influence from the pen- 
insula, and to substitute his own, by 
establishing his new ally, the King of 
Piedmont, in a kingdom extending 
from “the Alps to the Adriatic,” at 
the price of ceding Piedmontese ter- 
ritory west of these mountains ; and 
we also observe that the authority 
acquired by France in Rome some 
dozen years ago has not been relin- 
quished. Venetia remained in Aus- 
trian hands, partly because its power 
was inexpugnable, and partly because 
Prince Napoleon, son-in-law of the 
Piedmontese King, was not accepted 
as a ruler by the people of Tus- 
cany. Hence came the peace of Villa- 
franca, the terms of which would 
have left the governments of Italy 
much as they were found, save that 
the Pope was to be elevated into the 
headship of the proposed Confedera- 
tion of Italian States. But the fires 
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of liberty having been lighted on 
the northern hills, the flame spread 
first to the adjacent cities of Tuscany 
and Modena, then to the Romagna, 
passed over to Palermo, and thence to 

aples, and now would fain illu- 
minate the Seven Hills and the Gulf 
of Venice. 

The Emperor of the French is said 
to have told Prince Metternich, before 
the latter left Paris, that the best 
thing Austria can do is to resign her- 
self to the idea of selling Venetia. 
An expectation is consequently en- 
tertained that propositions to that ef- 
fect will soon be made. The Austrian 
Government, however, is understood 
to be more than ever resolved to de- 
fend Venetia ; in fact, no one in the 
official circle in Vienna thinks of a 
spontaneous cession on any terms. 
Preparations for the impending strug- 
gle have been largely made, by in- 
creasing the defences of the redoubt- 
able Quadrilateral. At Venice, an 
artificial island, covered with cannon, 
has risen mid-channel in the principal 
entrance. The great canal of Ve- 
rona has received additional fortifica- 
tion, by crowning the hills with forts 
and commanding the passes with ar- 
tillery ; and on the plain towards 
Mantua, near the Garda Lake, new 
fortresses have been created, so that 
Verona could, probably, insure pro- 
tection to an army of 100,000 men. 
Peschiera has, in a single year, be- 
come another Verona; her girdle of 
detached forts has been doubled. The 
defences of the Po seem to have been 
equally attended to as those of the 
Mincio. Italy, single-handed, could 
hardly break this formidable chain of 
stone and iron which bars the passage 
of the two rivers ; so let us hope con- 
viction of this truth will render her 
prudent. 

The memorable semi-official article 
in the Constitutionnel was a complete 
explanation to the Italians that the 
French Emperor could not give them 
his active assistance without break- 
ing with Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
and also was an intimation to those 
Powers that he is resolved to guard 
the Italian people from interference 
while they perfect their own revolu- 
tion. 

The position of affairs as to-Rome 
is this :—If the French had evacuated 
the city, the Austrians would very 
probably have marched in, and there- 
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by greatly complicated the Italian 
question. Therefore, the French oc- 
cupation, if not prolonged after a rea- 
sonable settlement has been offered to 
the Pontiff, and after fear no longer 
exists of Austrian intervention in Ita- 
lian affairs, is the best guarantee for 
the future independence of Italy. The 
Emperor of the French has certainly 
merited well in initiating the move- 
ment towards Italian independence, 
assisting its growth, and ushering it 
into the world. With two such spon- 
sors as France and England, the new- 
horn nation enters upon life with high 
prospects of success. But these spon- 
sors are somewhat responsible for its 
infantile conduct. 

An extract from a notable letter in 
the Revue Contemporaine (dated from 
Turin) on the political situation of 
ltaly, will show how the growth of 
the new kingdom is viewed by some 
l'vench eyes, and how her relations 
with France are openly written of in 
a publication devoted to the imperial 
covernment. The writer's objects 
evidently are to deprecate the con- 
summation of Italian union ; but, in 
case it becomes successful, to show 
where his country should seek for 
gain -— 


‘* This new kingdom will become thie 
fifth continental power and the third 
maritime power. With such an exten- 
sive coast and a numerous and excellent 
maritime population, what will she want? 
The material of a fleet! This will be 
furnished by France, or, to speak plainly, 
France, possessing vast, well-stored ar- 
senals, and accumulating a fleet which 
wants a soul, that is to say, crews, 
France could, at a given day, borrow 
fifty thousand seamen from Italy, put 
them on board her squadrons, and show 
every where, particularly in the Medi- 
terranean, a redoubtable and victorious 
flag. England would no longer be mis- 
tress of the ocean, for France would be 
able to maintain a superior force. Thus 
the Italian question would recoil against 
the nation which has of late most fa- 
voured its development.” 


So, according to this writer, Italy 
is to become a new Spain to France— 
a docile ally—easily led to follow her 
in warring on England. But the idea 
that the French would find what they 
want most—half a hundred thousand 
sailors—in the Latin peninsula, is a 
mere chateau en Espagne. The newly 


formed nation is likely to prefer the 


English alliance to the proposed one ; 
but if induced to coalesce against us, 
our fleet could readily be sufficiently 
manned to meet them, and our mer- 
chantmen would always be pretty sure 
of the services of American and other 
sailors. 

In the eyes of the French Imperial- 
ists the new kingdom of Italy is a 
pack of cards, that would tumble be- 
fore the advance of the Austrian army. 
They ask, would a French force march 
to the rescue? And they answer, 
that as France would not have strong 
motives to lead her to sustain the new 
cause, she would, doubtless, require 
to be paid well for a second act of 
intervention. If the blood of her sol- 
diers and her treasure are to be again 
poured forth on Latin soil, say they, 
she is not to suffer these losses with- 
out compensation. Without doubt, 
they observe, the army does not com- 
maid, but obeys ; but the sovereign 
who conducted it to victory would not 
impose an unpopular war on it. What, 
then, should the consideration be / 
This is the question, and let us hear 
their answer :—‘“ The sure means to 
give such a war some popularity 
would be to make it brilliant in the 
eyes of France, by opening the per- 
spective of new glory—that of an ag- 
grandizement of territory ; and this 
time Genoa and the island of Sardinia 
must be the guerdon.” 

This is a plain demand for wages, 
the value of which is thus succinctly 
set forth :—“ The island of Sardinia, 
joined to Corsica, would make us a 
better road to Algeria; and Genoa 
would complete for us possession of 
a gulf which belongs to us already ; 
while both would give us an in- 
crease of naval force which seems in- 
dispensable in the face of the new 
kingdom of Italy, which has not less 
than 750 leagues of coast.” This is 
the pilot balloon, let up to see which 
way the wind blows, prior to sending 
a squadron of transports to take pos- 
session of the coveted places. When, 
recently, statements appeared that 
the Emperor of the French was in- 
triguing for this concession, they were 
attempted to be refuted on the grounds 
that he had demanded a European 
congress. Yet he made the same de- 
mand before he annexed Nice and 
Savoy. 

In the ensuing paragraph that let- 
ter-writer does not disguise the light 
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in which France regards her new-born 
ally :-— 


‘*T have said that Genoa, as well as 
the island of Sardinia, would be the law- 
ful price of a second war for the support 
of Italian unity: I add that the posses- 
sion of this town will be the necessary 
instrument of our influence in the Pen- 
insula, and the only efficacious means of 
preventing the maritime forces that we 
have contributed to form from one day 
escaping from our alliance to contract 
new ones. It is only with the knee upon 
her throat that one can be assured of the 
Jidelity of Italy. Austria, who is at home 
here, knows this well: we will press less 
and better than Austria, that is all.” 


If ever French troops hold the 
quadrilateral they may thrust their 
leg down the whole “ boot.” 

Certainly, to the warning, “ Put 
not your trust in princes,’ may be 
added a companion warning to prin- 
ces not to put their trust in mercen- 
aries. The “Sovereign Pontiff,” in- 
securely seated on his throne, vainly 
endeavoured to obtain support for it 
by factitious means, even, in 1848, to 
throwing off the old alliance with 
Austria, and assuming the leadership 
of the democratic, republican parties 
in Europe. This being to seek, in 
shifting sand, a foundation for a 
power which is essentially monarchie, 
the fallacy of allying the Papacy with 
Democracy was soon apparent. No- 
thing indeed ean be more visible than 
the several and opposite tendencies 
of the two great sects, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, into which Chris- 
tendom is divided, to establish oppo- 
site forms of government, Protestant- 
ism running, in extreme, into repub- 
licanism, while Catholicity leads to 
oligarchism and despotism. Rome is 
the seat of a special and most odious 
form of oligarchic tyranny, a govern- 
ment by celibate priests. The evils 
of this form of rule are referred to in 
the common complaint of the shop- 
keepers of that city: “All is falling 
to pieces. But who can wonder at it? 
We are governed by men who have no 
children.” That is to say, by men 
who care only for themselves, and 
have no interest in the welfare of 
posterity. These are men for whom 
not only has posterity done nothing, 
but who will do nothing for posterity, 
their position being the evil contrast 
to that of British peers, who, more 
than any other order of men in the 
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world, are bound to transmit the 
rights, liberties, and prosperity they 
enjoy to successors to their titles, 
rank, and duties. The conclave of 
Cardinals gave offence abroad as well 
as at home, continually interfering in 
politics to whatever extent the temper 
of Roman Catholic authorities would 
suffer. Ever playing, as of old, a des- 
perate game, the lever by which Rome 
would move the world resting upon 
another world, she is now resisted by 
far different, far less submissive feel- 
ings than she encountered in old 
times. 

What is there in prospect for the 
Pope? Asevere fate, if we may judge 
both by the bitter terms in which he 
has lately been invoking the ven- 
geance of heaven upon this man and 
the other, and by the proverb, that 
curses recoil on their author. But 
whatever be the future fate of his 
Holiness, nothing is plainer than that 
he is suffering a taste of the dire cala- 
mities he would call down on others. 
Far be it from us to judge him ; yet, 
on his own doctrine, that calamities 
are sent as divine vengeance, let him 
ask his conscience what has he done 
to have incurred what he now suf- 
fers. For ourselves, we see nothing 
but simple cause and effect in the fact 
that he, a despotic sovereign, having 
failed to govern well, is incurring loss 
of his government. 

His temporal power has slipped 
away from him, and, if his statements 
as to his spiritual dominion are true, 
it will soon follow the temporal so- 
vereignty. He announces that “the 
principles of the disastrous Reforma- 
tion have acquired almost the force of 
public law.” His fiercest anger is 
excited by the Paris pamphlet which 
discusses the question whether Na- 
poleon ITT. shall follow the example 
of our Henry VIII. in freeing his 
country from the sovereignty of a 
Roman conclave in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and particularly from dictation 
in the matter of patronage. As the 
historic precedent of Henry VIII. is 
coming into fashion, and several of 
the sovereigns of Europe are trying on 
the separated crowns of the Papal 
tiara, this emblem is likely soon to 
lose its significance. 

The character of the present Ozar 
of Russia does not yet seem sufticiently 
appreciated by the French, who as- 
cribe to him some of the old, despotie, 
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ambitious attributes of his progenitors. 
Thus, in “ Alexandre I1., et Ventrevue 
de Varsovie,” written by the editor of 
the ci-devant Courter de Paris, the 
Czar is represented as troubled at be- 
holding the downfall of ancient dynas- 
ties in Italy and the erection of a con- 
stitutional kingdom. This idea, how- 
ever, is probably rather suggested by 
French fears of a Russo-Austrian al- 
liance, than warranted by the real sen- 
timents of the Czar. There surely 
can be little apprehension of an offen- 
sive treaty between these Powers. 
Russia would be alone if she backed 
Austria in recommencing a struggle 
in which France, England, and Italy 
would be ranged against her. 

Liberality in government is progress- 
ing everywhere. Austria has given 
proof of her intention to enter ona 
self-governing course, and there is 
reason to believe that Russia, now 
under a liberal-minded sovereign, and 
deeply engaged in the noble work of 
enfranchising her serfs, is well-dis- 
posed towards the new-born European 
nation. At any rate, her financial 
condition is almost as bankrupt as 
that of Austria; so that, in the event 
. of hostilities, she will doubtless con- 
fine herself to her old function of 
maintaining peace in her neighbour’s 
outlying provinces, so long as this ally 
is engaged with enemies in front, 

The promulgation of a liberal con- 
stitution for the Austrian empire is a 

lorious fact, and the members of the 
Reicharath, or Kingdom’s Council, 
must see that this charter shall not 
suffer the fate of its predecessors. 
The Reichsrath has obtained a certain 
hold of the strings of the national 
purse, and by keeping them firmly in 
their grasp, reasonable liberties may 
be secured for their country. The 
principle of the new form of govern- 
ment is two-fold, in substituting self- 
government for despotic centraliza- 
tion. All matters specially relating 
to the provinces are to be determined 
by the provincial diets, and all impe- 
rial concerns regulated by the Reichs- 
rath at Vienna, which is to be aug- 
mented by 100 new members, to be 
elected by the provinces in their Diets, 
in proportion to the amount of their 
taxation, extent, and population. This 
most seasonable act of the Emperor 
caused extreme gratification at home, 
and general satisfaction to his friends 
abroad. 
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Count Cavour’s famous speech, in 
the Turin Parliament, well illustrated 
the value of representative institu- 
tions. The difficulty created by Gari- 
baldi’s threats had to be remedied, on 
which the Piedmontese premier made 
a speech which gave much reassurance 
at home and abroad. This necessary 
explanation was given, through the 
medium of a representative assembly, 
in a manner such as is not admitted 
of by any despotic form of govern- 
ment. Cavour was able to vindicate 
his own conduct, and venture into the 
large responsibility of sketching out a 
future path.. This last was done, not 
by an ordinance or an ukase, which, 
indeed, are usually ea post facto docu- 
ments, but by appealing, in the service 
of the Crown, to the representatives 
of the nation. Here we see a huge 
advantage overa despotic government, 
which may employ a mere clerk or 
delegate as its tool: while, in the pre- 
sence of a parliament, it is impossible 
to put any but an able statesman at 
the head of affairs. The best wish 
that could be expressed for the well- 
doing of the future [talian Parliament 
would be, that its members should 
show as much good will, diligence, 
tact, docility, and sense, and, on the 
whole, ability, as may be said to have 
distinguished the last Chamber. The 
unanimity of the vote on the annex- 
ation bill was hailed throughout 
Europe as a strong evidence of Italian 
political wisdom, and the sober judg- 
ment and moderation evinced, duriug 
the last twelve years, by Sardinian 
statesmen of all parties, in any ques- 
tion of vital national importance, 
offers the soundest warranty for the 
future welfare of Italy. No doubt, 
the country contains the elements of 
a powerful opposition ; but we be- 
lieve the Sardinians understand with 
our politicians that opposition is va- 
luable, and even indispensable, for 
insuring good government. Yet, 
though this maxim is accepted as a 
political principle among ourselves, it 
is not admitted in foreign countries, 
where despotism cannot bear to be 
brought to account. 

Our prospect of an alliance with 
Prussia is lessening, and this is unfor- 
tunate, since the interests of that 
country and England are more alike 
than those of England and any other 
country on the Continent. First and 
foremost, her army acts on land, ag 
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our navy does by sea, in checking 
French ambition. Whenever any 
French menace threatened us, an ad- 
vance of Prussian troops on Luxem- 
bourg might have the effect of bring- 
ing the Tuileries to reason. No single 
nation would venture to try issues 
against Great Britain and Prussia to- 
gether, and assuredly the alliance is a 
natural one, commencing in some 
community of race and religion, pro- 
ceeding in similarity in constitutional 
government, and culminating in the 
kinsmanship of the two courts. But, 
far more fortunately, a hundred un- 
foreseen circumstances always occur 
to prevent any two of the great Euro- 
pean Powers from maintaining a last- 
ing coalition. And this is obviously 
well, being far preferable, because in- 
suring the durable peace of the world, 
since continual shifting of alliances 
preserves the balance of power, by 
preventing the equilibrium from being 
destroyed by preponderance in any 
one scale. 

Exactly the same reasoning applies 
in proof of the value of the system 
of governing the British Empire by 
party. 


Most people, attached to one side 
or the other, are apt to see the evils 
of party, and to overlook the enor- 
mous advantages of this form of go- 


vernment and administration. Yet, 
as Mr. Disraeli, one of the most 
thoughtful statesmen of our days, has 
observed, the alternate accession of 
parties to power forms the very life- 
blood of Parliamentary government. 
One of the advantages 1i possesses 
over the French style is, in giving 
place to the legitimate ambition of all 
men, of whatever class, who aspire to 
enter upon political life. 

It is now confidently understood in 
Paris, that the Emperor is anxious, 
above all things, that the condition 
of domestic affairs should be such as 
to enable his ministers, for the time 
being, to depend, not upon his will, as 
at present, but upon being supported 
by a majority in the Legislative 
Chamber. The perhaps insuperable 
difficulty is the existence of universal 
suffrage, that unwieldy political Fran- 
kenstein, created by the Emperor, and 
liable to be highly dangerous, unless 
it can be kept in its present shackles. 
For the present, little prospect appears 
of alteration in the two greatest hin- 
drances to material and political pro- 
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gress in France, viz., the laws of equal 
partition of property and universal 
suffrage. 

Let us turn to the prognostication 
that Lord John Russell will resusci- 
tate his Reform Bill, and lay a mea- 
sure, differing little from the last, be- 
fore the House this session. If pro- 
mise of bringing forward an extension 
of the suffrage is used merely by way 
of hoisting a political flag to produce 
popularity, the sooner the opposition 
can haul down such an enemy’s de- 
ceptive colours the better, and plant 
a statesmanlike standard of repre- 
sentative reform in its place. The 
Conservative party have it in their 
power to produce a measure that 
will go far to satisfy reasonable 
wishes in the matter of enlarging the 
representation, by placing it upon a 
wide basis, of so comprehensive a 
character as to include all men who 
may fairly claim the franchise. A 
measure such as we refer to would 
admit very many thousands more 
than the bill of last session proposed 
to include, for, though not descending 
so low in the social scale, it woul 
embrace the many thousands who are 
theoretically entitled to the franchise 
but are practically unadmitted. Let 
neither party have the monopoly of 
Reform, and that party which shall 
bring forward the soundest measure 
will deserve best of the country. 

Some recent speeches—as of Lords 
Brougham, Enfield, Mr. Milnes, and 
others—have, in dealing with the 
topic of the inefficiency of Parliament 
in preparation of legislative measures, 
advanced the serious and important 
question, whether the time is come for 
establishing a legislative department. 
One point is generally admitted, that 
it would often be well if a bill that 
has undergone much alteration during 
its passage through the House of 
Commons could be subjected to judi- 
cial revision before it passes into law. 

The House of Commons has be- 
come the great central spring of ac- 
tion which regulates the entire body 
politic, holding a direct potential in- 
fluence on foreign policy, and not 
merely creatingand amending statutes 
but taking into its cognizance that 
far more onerous and difficult matter, 
the levying and disbursement of a 
revenue of unparalleled magnitude. 
These functions bring every branch of 
administration, every public institu- 
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tion, within the control of the House ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
this body holds in its hands the desti- 
nies of the British empire, and some- 
times those of the civilized world. 
For the execution of these weighty 
and responsible duties we have, very 
Seana, upon the whole, to rely 
much on eleemosynary care and atten- 
tion, and mainly upon men who, by 
birth and fortune independent, are, 
at the same time, in stations of life 
which, to the ordinary view, might 
disincline them to exert themselves. 
We have to rely upon the zeal, intel- 
ligence, industry, and patriotism of 
some 650 gentlemen, who cheerfully 
devote time, health, and intellect to 
those duties, seeking their reward in 
the approbation of their fellow-citi- 
zens. But the question is, whether 
some things are required of them, 
which, as a body, they are not adapted 
to do in the best possible way, and 
for which professional and paid ser- 
vices should be obtained. If measures 
of primary importance were prepared 
by the machinery of an express legis- 
lative department, they would be less 
liable to the cavillings of party oppo- 
nents. 

Party is, nevertheless, a good thing 
in the main, if not carried to excess. 
On all great occasions, as when 
the country has to face an im- 
minent danger, party differences are 
merged in zeal tor the commonweal ; 
and it would be well if this spirit of 
compromise could be occasionally ex- 
tended to some other matters in the 
Parliament of a nation whose chief 
rule of life is mutual consideration— 
a term which is the social expression 
for the religious one of charity. Yet, 
whether the Liberal-Conservative 
party or the Liberal-Whig is at the 
head of affairs—and valuable as it is 
that Government should be strong—it 
is also indispensable that there should 
be a strong Opposition. With every 
respect for “the Queen’s Govern- 
ment,” we also entertain sincere re- 
spect for “ Her Majesty’s Opposition.” 
Faith cannot be reposed in coalition 
of parties. A plain line of party de- 
marcation maintained between con- 
flicting claims to power is the best 
security for the healthful working of 
our Parliamentary constitution. Each 
party represents certain principles, 
and its endeavour to obtain power 
for carrying out these principles is 
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the earnest of its sincerity. Parties 
are sure to be pretty evenly balanced, 
for certain reasons not necessary to 
refer to. And itis clear that oblitera- 
tion of party distinctions -would be 
fatal to that opposition which is the 
spur of good government. If liberty 
could be suppressed in England, fu- 
sion of parties would be the means. 
Coalition cabinets were the dream of 
George ITI. during the forty years he 
endeavoured to raise a “ King’s party” 
to supremacy, and when, to do so, he 
paltered with the honour and inde- 
pendence of the aristocracy. Louis 
Philippe was also a lover of hotch- 
pot administrations ; and if those he 
formed were not corrupt, they cer- 
tainly were inefficient. In the eyes 
ef discerning men a coalition wears 
the aspect of joint-stock fraud. It is 
aa condemnation to define a coa- 
lition as founded upon neutralization 
of that lively Parliamentary respon- 
sibility which is the touchstone of 
public conduct, and without which 
no set of men is fit to be trusted 
with taxation and expenditure, and 
the guidance of affairs. 

Let us take up some of the bro- 
chures which illustrate the progress 
of opinion in France, as called forth 
by the recent advances made there 
towards liberty. Of these, Count 
d Haussonville’s letter to the Senate 
exposes the shortcomings of these 
steps and the unsatisfactory condition 
of the country in the following para- 
graph :— 

‘*When the present administration 
was inaugurated under this justly cele- 
brated device, L’Empire, c'est la Paix! 
one of the principal hopes held out to 
the public was to see the Government 
securities mount to par. The habitual 
difference between the English and 
French funds is not less than thirty per 
cent. The English national debt, al- 
though we have borrowed more than 
two milliards in five years, is heavier 
than ours; our resources of every kind 
equal, if they do not surpass, those of 
our neighbours. Why, then, this differ- 
ence in the credit of the two Govern- 
ments? Does it proceed from the vices 
of our financial system? Could it be 
possible to attribute it to the absence of 
an efficacious control? Lastly, might 
it not be suspected that a certain want 
of confidence in our political stability 
is the cause of this diflerence ?” 


That the latter cause is the main 
one is beyond suspicion. Besides 
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this, there is the inferiority of the 
national wealth, on which the huge 
burden of imposts is raised. Taxa- 
tion seems to be pushed to its limit, 
and presses so heavily upon cultiva- 
tion of the soil as to have ground 
down millions of small proprietors to 
poverty. Nothing proves this op- 
yression more clearly than the start- 
ling fact to which the Count refers in 
the ensuing passage :— 

‘**The French population, which, 
since 1814, had always been upon the 
increase, is suddenly diminishing. The 
number of deaths exceeds in this coun- 
try the number of births. Could we 
not justly impute this fact, so grave and 
so new, in part to the growing develop- 
ment of our armies, which necessitates 
the calling under arms, and the retain- 
ing so long from their families, the c/ite 
of our children, in part to the depopula- 
tion of the country? The agricultural 
population desert the fields for the ma- 
nufactures; our departments pour into 
Paris, which has been immensely en- 
larged, upset in every sense, foolishly 
embellished, where the most unrestrained 
luxury elbows, at every step, the deepest 
misery—where masses of workmen ac- 
cumulate, who must, perhaps, some 
day, be left without work, if we do not 
prefer to provide them with national 
workshops.” . 


Further on, the Count invokes the 
Senate to prevent their country from 
being plunged hastily into war, at the 
will of the army. Conceiving that 
this august body has the special func- 
tion of guarding France from precipi- 
tate steps, whether in war or peace, 
he would have it exercise salutary 
control over the movements of the 
Emperor, who may, like any other 
mortal, be occasionally influenced 
more by personal, family, and dynas- 
tic motives than by considerations 
which should guide the counsels of 
France. On this delicate point he 
writes, viewing the onward course 
pursued by Victor Emmanuel :— 

‘‘Her greatness, her interests, the 
opinion entertained of her, impels her 
forcibly to the first rank. It is her 
honour, it is also her danger; for it is 
equally her destiny to excite the live- 
liest sympathy and the most implacable 
jealousy. Why, then, should we not 
be in some degree troubled at seeing our 
country’s fortunes perhaps irrevocably 
engaged in events which escape so com- 
pletely from her control, and in the 
same perils which. an ally may run who 
so openly despises our counsels.” 
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Part of the national press might 
act as a powerful engine on the side 
of peace, were this machine not 
clogged by certain trammels, and by 
fear of official vengeance. The Sen- 
ate would seem to be the only toler- 
ably free body in the Empire; and 
the Count thus adjures them :— 


‘* The French Press, even after the 
decree of the 24th November, is still 
unfortunately divided into some rare 
independent journals, which hesitate to 
give warnings for fear of receiving them, 
and submissive sheets, or those main- 
tained at a high price by rich capitalists. 
Heirs of the prerogatives formerly shared 
amongst the ministers, the Corps Legis- 
latif, and the Press, you are at this mo- 
ment the only counsellors of a Sovereign 
who is loudly declared, in the Preamble 
of the Constitution, the only person re- 
sponsible to the nation.” 


This pamphleteer might have clear- 
ly pointed out that, although the 
general Press of his country is com- 
pelled to weaken the fire of its politi- 
cal compositions, there occasionally 
breaks forth an eruption that reveals 
the inner working of armed, voleanic 
France. An article, he observes, from 
the pen of an authorized writer, some- 
times has the effect of a tremblement 
de terre throughout Europe. Does 
M. de la Guéronniére enunciate some 
mystic sentences importing prospec- 
tive war. Instantly, aides-de-camp 
gallop about, orders fly by telegraph, 
cannons take the place of travellers on 
railways, and English arsenals emit 
thicker volumes of smoke. Such, 
therefore, is still the magic power of 
French journalists. But, were each 
writer free to indite what he pleases, 
subject only to such a law as controls 
our Press, no such tremendous import 
would attach to what now has the 
quality of semi-oflicial announcement. 
Under the present awful régime, the 
law, whatever freedom it confers on 
the Press, is overborne by the severe 
jealousy of government officials. In 
England, the grandest security for in- 
dividual liberty has ever been, that 
men could fly, not as the poet says, 
from petty tyrants to the throne, but 
from any tyrants to the law. In 
France, the ne does not protect men 
from official tyranny. Until the free- 
dom of her Press is assured by trial by 
jury it remains without a practical 
guarantee. 

From the highest minister of state 
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to the hundreds of sub-prefects of de- 
partments, every official is sheltered 
from publicresponsibility. The Comte 
d’Haussonville inquires whether an 
instance can be adduced in which a 
public functionary has been punished 
for having so acted as to have low- 
ered the exercise of universal suffrage 
by men under his influence to the rank 
of wretched comedy. Yet, observes 
he, cases of such gross perversion of 
power have occurred on all sides. 
This being the actual practice with 
regard to universal sufirage, what 
sliall we say of it as an instrument for 
representing public opinion in France ! 
The political mirror for serving this 
great end has been shattered into a 
million pieces, and Frenchmen cannot 
see themselves in the fragments, while 
many of them, or their means, become 
the prey of artful fellows, who use 
those fragments much as their sport- 
ing countrymen do when forming 
the dazzling whirligig which attracts 
flocks of little birds. 

Would that the concessions the 
Emperor is gradually making to li- 
berty were more freely doled out! 
On several occasions we have called 
our readers’ attention to the progress 
—slow as it is—that is making, and 
we think they will concur in our view, 
that these advances will, for the fu- 
ture, be more rapid and valuable. The 
new liberties given to the Corps Legis- 
latif are the best guarantee that 
France will not break the peace of 
Europe. By decree of the 24th No- 
vember the Emperor has awakened 
this body to a sense both of their pri- 
vileges and of their duty to exercise 
them. Hitherto, fear of offending Ju- 
piter Tonans has paralyzed this ob- 
sequious corps ; but now that he him- 
self has signified his disgust at ser- 
vility, and his sense of the advantage 
to be derived by the State from free- 
dom of debate, it is highly probable 
that some satisfactory freedom will 
be exhibited. The tone of speech is 
no longer to be the bondsman’s 
key, or bated breath and whispering 
humbleness. French legislators are 
enfranchised. They may, for the fu- 
ture, speak out; and the only fear 
is, that they will speak as often and 
as lengthily as British metropolitan 
members of parliament do. 

There is, however, little real hope 
to be placed in the Corps Legislatif 
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until it shall have been rendered less 
servile to the Court by two or three 
tolerably free general elections. When- 
ever the Tuileries will cease to con- 
trol its creation—universal suffrage— 
the world may learn something of 
what public opinion in France really 
is. Inthe meanwhile, we are enti- 
tled to doubt whether there is wide- 
spread, vital public spirit in that 
country. It has long been a received 
maxim in England, that the most ela- 
borate machinery of representation is 
no security for liberty, unless it be 
vivified and supported by a healthy 
public spirit. Before reforms can 
come from below in France we must 
look for the spread of educations that 
have not yet begun, and of a pure, 
enlightened public spirit that has not 
yet pervaded the electoral masses. 
Jespotism has hitherto bent its force 
to put the French in a state of discip- 
lined pupilage, from which it will take 
more than a generation to emerge into 
political manhood. Amongthe salient 
differences between them and us is 
the way in which the governments 
of the two countries are severally re- 
garded by either people. They regard 
their government as their master ; we 
regard ours as the,servant of the 
State. The word has a different sig- 
nification with them, where the chief 
magistrate is an autocrat, and his 
ministers mere officials nominated at 
his will. On our side the Channel 
no ministry could maintain office a 
week unless supported by a majority 
in the Lower House, and it assuredly 
is to the adoption of this system the 
Emperor is looking. Much remains 
to be done and gone through before 
this consummation can be accom- 
plished. Among other alterations 
the present system of setting up, in 
French political slang, le candidat de 
0 Administration, viz., a nominee of 
the Emperor’s partizans, will have to 
be relinquished. M. de Persigny has 
placed himself so prominently in front 
of the movement towards better po- 
litical liberties among our neighbours, 
he is well entitled to the warm recog- 
nitions with which his services have 
been received. Let the English Press 
continue to cheer him on, and we 
may, in a few years, see him at the 
head of a great representative party 
administration, governing France on 
the principles of peace and progress. 





